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Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  21st,  1893, 


At  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  21st,  1893,  at  f°ur 
o'clock  P.M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  William  R.  Lejee  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Win. 
Drayton  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lejee,  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit 
and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  were  on  motion  referred 
to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with 
authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  they 
may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  deposit  one  ballot  for  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  he  having  reported  that  he  had  done  so,  the  following 
named  persons  were  declared  to  have  been  unanimously 
elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


President : 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  (1858)* 


Vice-Presidents  : 

WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE,  (1848) 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  (1870) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,    (1876) 


Recording  Secretary : 
J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,     (1868) 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON,  (1893) 


Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.,  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon  : 
JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.,   (1890) 


Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  (1878) 


J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 
Galloway  C.  Morris, 
William  Drayton, 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 
vSydney  L.  Wright, 
Eugene  Delano, 

On  motion  adjourned. 
•First  Elected. 


(1878) 
(1880) 
(1882) 
(1884) 
(1885) 
(I 


Managers  : 

J.  Willis  Martin,  (1S90) 

Thomas  Robins,  C1^0) 
Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  (1890) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (1890) 

Owen  Wister,  (^i) 

Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,  (J89i) 

Robert  Patterson,  (1893) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 

Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 


WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE, 
JOHN  CADWALADER, 


GEORGE  H.  FISHER, 
EDWARD  COLES, 
JOHN  CADWALADER, 


J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


Instruction  : 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 
GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 
THOMAS  ROBINS, 
OWEN  WISTER. 


Household : 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  EUGENE  DELANO, 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,  RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D., 

SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT,  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT. 


Admission  and  Discharge: 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

JOSEPH  M.  SHOEMAKER. 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee : 
Mrs.  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  Miss  EMILY  WHELEN, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNIE  C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal  : 
EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Prefect : 
HERBERT  INMAN. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH  R.   DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Ellis  W.  Moore,  Mary  Ouinn,  Elnora  A.  Emerson, 

Horace  P.Farrington,  Amelia  Sanford,      Carolina  L.  Barber, 
Hannah  Hogg,  Anna  E.  Roxby,        Annette  A.  Ryder, 

Mary  D.  Small,  Carolyn  H.  Hardy,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 

Melinda  E.  Shute. 
Michael  Williams,  Mo?iitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 

Henry  H.  Hahn,  Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel.  Piano  and  Vocal. 
Belle  Small,  Piano. 

Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Mistress  of  Handicraft  : 

Ida  E.  Fuller. 

Assistants : 

James  Hamilton,  Brooms  and  Mattress. 
Millard  F.  Hardman,  Cane. 

Michael  Crilly,  Carpet  and  Brooms. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Beads. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Belle  Cole,  Cane. 


Matron  :  Assistant  Matron  : 

ELIZABETH  J.  HURD.  Helen  Jones. 

Visiting  Physicians : 

EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  A urist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist : 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Sixty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to  the 

Corporators,  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


The  practical  education  of  the  blind  with  a  view  of 
equipping  them  for  competition  with  those  who  see  has 
been  developed  to  a  gratifying  degree  within  the  present 
year. 

The  exhibition  made  by  the  numerous  Institutions  of 
Instruction  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  placed  before  the 
public  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  blind,  and 
will  aid  in  eradicating  the  popular  sentimentality  which 
classes  them  among  the  helpless  and  innrm  rather  than  as 
possessing  qualifications  needing  development  alone  to 
make  them  reliant  and  self-supporting. 

The  invention  of  the  stereotype-maker  has  opened  new 
fields  of  profit,  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the  blind. 
This  simple  method  of  rapidly  printing  in  point  at  slight 
expense  has  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  books  accessi- 
ble to  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  library  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  with  an  admir- 
able collection  of  books  printed  in  Moon,  Line,  New  York 
Point,  and  Braille.  Embossed  catalogues  are  furnished  to 
the  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  able  to  read  in  all  the  styles  of 
printing.  The  large  addition  of  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter has  widened  the  sphere  of  the  library  as  an  educator, 
and  furnished  a  fund  of  entertainment  and  recreation  to 
the  pupils.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  vol- 
untary readers  among  the  boys  has  increased  from  seven  to 
seventy-six  percent.;  and  now  that  the  Braillewriter  has 
been  superseded  by  the  stereotype-maker  and  the  facilities 
for  printing  increased,  the  ratio  of  readers  will  become 
greater  from  day  to  day. 

Results  of  the  most  gratifying  character  have  been 
achieved  in  the  Kindergarten  of  the  school.  Young  chil- 
dren are  surrounded  by  a  cheerful,  healthful  and  refining 
environment,  and  under  skillful  and  intelligent  supervision 


and  direction,  are  gently  trained  in  the  simple  duties  of 
life  and  have  implanted  in  their  minds  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  education  during-  a  period  when  the  faculties 
are  most  perceptive,  and  this  is  accomplished  without  sem- 
blance of  coercion  or  restraint,  but  in  a  manner  partaking 
of  the  mirthful  pursuits  of  childhood.  The  hours  are 
short,  and  the  occupations  varied  but  directed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  pupils  as  useful  members  of  society. 

Herbert  Spencer  writing  of  education  for  the  young, 
advises  the  adoption  of  methods  and  the  application  of 
principles  most  closely  allied  to  natural  laws. 

The  splendid  result  accomplished  by  Archbishop  Fene- 
lon  in  the  method  he  pursued  to  train  the  mind  and  morals 
of  the  Dauphin  affords  ample  illustration  of  the  effect  upon 
the  youthful  mind  of  fostering  a  respect  for  established 
institutions  and  social  laws. 

Many  of  the  games  provided  in  the  Kindergarten  are 
competitive  in  character  and  demand  in  their  successful 
accomplishment  the  exercise  of  tact,  judgment,  skill,  reflec- 
tion, self  control  and  the  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others. 

While  the  school  is  conducted  with  entire  absence  of 
sectarianism  the  highest  moral  principles  are  inculcated 
and  practised,  and  the  pupils  assembled  at  morning  and 
evening  for  devotional  music. 

The  literary  department  consists  of  two  graded  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  principal  teacher  who  directs  the  instruction  in 
a  manner  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  school  department  is  thoroughly  classified  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  accomplished  teachers  well 
qualified  to  work  in  entire  harmony. 

In  the  primary  department  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  models,  weights  and  measures  have  been  se- 
cured, coins  to  resemble  money  of  different  denominations 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  instruction  has  been  arranged 
with  a  view  of  thoroughly  preparing  the  pupils  for  practi- 
cal education.  The  class  rooms  have  been  so  arranged  as 
to  afford  the  teachers  convenient  access  to  each  pupil  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  individual  instruction. 


Iii  the  course  pursued  the  auxiliaries  are  imparted  by 
the  same  teachers  and  this  system  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. As  au  illustration,  in  teaching-  Point,  the  charac- 
ters are  first  written,  then  the  pupil  learns  to  recognize 
them  at  touch,  subsequently  combinations  of  words  are 
taught  until  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  sentences. 
Writing  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  the  character  being 
first  created  and  then  read.  Reading  is  not  treated  as  a 
separate  branch,  but  grammar,  orthography,  punctuation, 
emphasis,  etymology,  composition  and  kindred  auxiliaries 
are  taught  at  the  same  time,  and  the  entire  grade  through- 
out its  course  of  instruction  placed  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
qualified  to  impart  the  varied  branches. 

The  American  Braille  system  in  use  affords  to  the  blind 
the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  method  in  which  the  same 
symbols — the  same  capitals  and  the  same  punctuation 
marks — are  employed  in  written  as  in  printed  matter. 

The  examinations  in  June  were  of  a  high  character  and 
conducted  with  eminent  success.  The  questions  pro- 
pounded were  stereotyped  upon  seventy-one  large  plates 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  This  was  an  innovation 
in  the  direction  of  advance  and  adopted  for  the  first  time 
upon  this  occasion  in  any  school  for  the  blind  and  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  stereotype-maker. 

Among  the  more  interesting  pupils  admitted  during  the 
year  was  a  child  ten  years  of  age  who  is  totally  blind  and 
nearly  deaf.  Her  articulation  was  very  imperfect,  and 
although  she  possessed  the  power  of  speech  her  voice  was 
weak.  The  wonderful  results  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller  led  to  the  belief  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  educate  this  pupil.  A  special  teacher  was  procured,  and 
although  she  at  first  appeared  intractable  and  difficult  to 
impress,  the  untiring  patience  and  devotion  of  her  instruc- 
tor received  an  ample  reward  in  the  development  of  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  child.  Her  moral  perception 
was  quickened  and  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  the 
recognition  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  propriety  of  action 
were  rapidly  impressing  themselves  upon  her.  Her  envi- 
ronment at  home  was  deemed  disadvantageous  and  upon 
the  close  of  the  school  in  the  summer  provision  was  made 


for  her  to  visit  the  home  of  her  teacher.  The  experiment 
attempted  proved  abortive  however,  the  parents  requiring 
their  child  to  return  home,  where  she  has  since  remained. 

Stewart  Page  who  was  admitted  in  the  month  of  March, 
1892,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  nine  months  is  the  young- 
est pupil  ever  taken  in  the  school.  He  is  bright,  active, 
intelligent,  docile  and  altogether  a  most  interesting  subject 
with  a  bright  promise  for  future  development. 

Two  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  graduated  from  the 
Department  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  expiration  of  the  last  College  term.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  furnished  tuition  without  expense  to  the  pupils. 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  college  studies  a 
special  reader  was  employed.  One  of  these  young  men 
was  elected  class  poet  and  delivered  a  poem  of  some  merit 
at  the  celebration  of  Class  Day  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Opera  House. 

On  October  21,  1893,  Prof.  D.  D.  Wood  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with 
this  school. 

The  development  of  musical  instruction  is  of  a  gratify- 
ing character.  The  day  begins  and  ends  with  music,  and 
twice  a  week  the  school  is  assembled  for  chorus  practice. 

The  concert  given  in  May  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  that  ever  took  place  in  the  school. 

Among  other  selections  rendered  by  the  school-chorus 
is  Mr.  Wood's  Easter  Anthem. 

More  prominence  has  been  given  to  literary  branches 
than  the  work  in  the  industrial  department,  and  the  feeling 
is  spreading  that  the  chances  of  success  for  the  blind  in  the 
realms  of  thought  are  generally  better  than  in  the  pursuit 
of  handicraft. 

Instruction  is  imparted  in  cane  seating,  broom  making, 
carpet  weaving,  mattress  making,  and  wood  working. 

Cooking  for  girls  is  regarded  as  of  the  highest  utility. 
This  course  is  practical  and  extremely  thorough,  com- 
mencing with  directions  for  building  the  fire,  matters  con- 
nected with  the  stove,  skill  in  using  the  knife  for  paring 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Plain  cooking  is  taught  and  the  pupils 
are  required  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  to  cleanse  and  restore 


to  their  places  dishes,  pots,  and  kettles.  The  object  in  view 
in  this  course  of  instruction  is  to  render  those  to  whom  it 
is  imparted  useful  in  the  home  sphere,  where  in  many 
instances  they  are  regarded  as  useless  and  inefficient.  With 
this  object  in  view  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  simple 
and  wholesome  dishes  are  supplied  which  are  taken  to  the 
homes  by  the  pupils. 

Systematic  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  instruction  is  fur- 
nished each  day  with  the  exception  of  Saturday. 

The  first  outdoor  athletic  exhibition  ever  given  occurred 
during  the  present  school  year. 

The  military  instruction  imparted  has  a  beneficial  effect 
in  the  carriage  of  the  pupils  and  furnishes  exercise  of  a 
moderate  and  interesting  type. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussions  during  the  school  year, 
a  code  of  signs  for  the  expression  of  Algebraic  formula 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Bivins,  Principal  Instructor  of  the 
boys  with  the  aid  of  two  pupils  attending  the  University, 
and  this  scheme  is  now  employed  in  imparting  instruction 
in  the  school. 

The  past  year  may  be  described  as  a  successful  one  in 
every  respect,  the  standard  of  the  school  has  never  been 
better,  the  morale  is  excellent  and  the  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  robust. 

The  duties  of  the  Prefect  and  Steward  have  been  com- 
bined and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 
During  the  summer  a  board  floor  was  placed  upon  the  din- 
ing room  and  hallways  of  the  main  building  and  wings. 
Four  of  the  school  rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  refur- 
nished, lockers  to  hold  the  books  and  hats  of  the  girls  have 
been  provided,  extensive  painting  done,  and  the  plumbing 
rearranged  to  furnish  ample  water  in  the  event  of  fire. 
Two  tanks  each  containing  three  thousand  gallons  of  water 
have  been  placed  upon  the  roof  and  fire  hose  attachments 
have  been  made  on  each  floor,  and  buckets  filled  with  water 
placed  throughout  the  building. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  to 
erect  new  buildings  with  better  light  and  ventilation,  and 
containing  the  best  educational  and  hygienic  improvements. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

Philadelphia,  December  i,  1893.  President. 


1  1 


Report  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

GENTLEMEN  : — The  year  just  closed  lias  been  auspi- 
cious to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Every  one  of  our  schools 
excels  in  certain  features;  and  these  excellences  each  school 
exhibiting  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  has  en- 
deavored to  represent  tangibly.  As  a  result  every  superin- 
tendent and  teacher  engaged  in  our  work  who  visited  the 
fair,  has  been  to  school  to  at  least  eleven  of  the  twenty- 
four  or  more  institutions  that  made  exhibits.  But  more 
important  than  this,  the  object  lesson  which  our  ex- 
hibit was  to  thousands  out  of  the  visiting  millions,  must 
spread  abroad  a  far  more  accurate  conception  than  existed 
before  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  and  by  the 
blind.  A  mutual  understanding  between  the  public  and 
the  blind  means  everything  to  the  blind.  And,  too,  the 
general  participation  of  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  has 
been  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  educational  character  of 
our  special  work.  Another  memorable  event  of  the  year  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  the  rapid  and  cheap 
embossing  of  plates  from  which  copies  on  paper  may  be 
produced  at  will.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  compara- 
tively slow  and  expensive  method  of  preparing  plates  from 
forms  of  movable  type  which  had  been  set  up  by  hand  is 
prepared  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  stereotype- 
maker. 

The  most  conspicuous  achievement  of  our  school  for 
the  year  1893  has  been  the  work  of  its  printing  office  of 
which  a  detailed  account  will  be  given  in  the  progress  of 
this  report. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"Good  morning,  children!"  "Good  morning,  Miss 
Hardy  I'1  "(rood  morning,  children  !"  "Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Barber!  "  Thus  opens  the  Kindergarten  in  the  largest, 
prettiest,  brightest  room  in  the  house.  Here  we  may  see  a 
profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  growing  in  the  sunshine  of 
three  southern  windows,  and  on  the  walls  pictures  and  the 
pretty  work  of  the  children.     Over  the  piano  hangs  a  cage 
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with  a  canary  in  it.  The  bird  bursts  into  song  as  the 
children  sing.  How  happy  all  the  little  faces  look  !  and 
the  kindergartners  too  are  all  radiant  because  parts  of  a 
joyous  circle. 

Twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  averaging  nine  years  and 
four  months  assemble  for  four  and  one-half  hours  daily  in 
the   kindergarten.       Their   governesses   have    transferred 
them  neat  and  clean  to  the  care  of  two  devoted  kindergart- 
ners who  so  divide  up  the  hours  daily  with  talks,  symbolic 
games,  occupations,  physical  exercises,  gift  work,  singing, 
modeling  in  clay,  little  lessons  in  politeness  and  thought- 
fulness,  the  joy  of  giving  and  of  doing,  and  of  being  one  of 
a  busy  group  that  the  hours  pass  quickly  away.      No  one 
thing  is  allowed  to  become  wearisome,  each  new  thing  be- 
ing taken  up  before  the  last  one  tires,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble everything  in  each  day  and  the  work  of  all  days  being 
a  part  of  a  definite  plan  or  systematized  whole  in  the  kinder- 
gartners' minds.     What  a  power  lies  with  the  kindergar- 
ten !     Must  not  a  sensitive  little  child  take  on  the  color  of 
his  surroundings  and  be  at  one  with  the  joy  and  fragrance 
of  song  and  kind  deeds?     Such  are  the  means  to  heart- 
culture  and  character-building,  the  chief  ends  and  aims  of 
the  kindergarten. 

"  The  kindergarten  is  the  only  institution  except  the 
family  that  seeks  to  educate  children  under  school  age;  but 
the  necessitv  of  such  earl  v  training  in  loving  and  doing  the 
right  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  children  enter 
school  with  evil  tendencies  strongly  developed  and  evil 
habits  firmly  fixed.  There  is  a  work,  both  of  prevention 
and  of  up-building,  which  may  be  done  before  school  age, 
and  the  omission  of  which  at  that  time  can  never  be  made 
up.  It  is  tin  wise  to  overlook  the  earliest  seedtime.  In 
these  days,  when  so  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  igno- 
rance and  unbridled  passions  of  the  lowest  classes  of  soci- 
ety, the  kindergarten  offers  itself  as  one  most  potent  pre- 
ventive of  the  dreaded  evils,  and  this  chiefly  because  it,  as 
no  other  means  does,  begins  with  the  babies."  * 


From  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Kindergarten,"  a  paper  by  Angeline 
Brooks. 
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The  special  application  of  the  above  quotation  to 
little  blind  children  need  not  be  pointed  out.  The 
importance  of  the  kindergarten  is  not  that  it  begins 
earlier  but  that  it  begins  better.  There  is  deep  philoso- 
phy in  harmonizing  work  with  play;  for  the  child's  spon- 
taneous activity  appears  in  plays.  In  the  kindergarten 
the  child  imagines  himself  playing  when  he  is  actually 
doing  work.  And,  too,  there  is  philosophy  in  the  "magic 
of  together."  The  tardy  or  naughty  child  may  not 
join  in  the  play,  but  is  left  out  to  look  on,  not  to  share 
in  the  activities  of  the  others  ;  for  he  must  be  led  to 
understand  that  he  punishes  himself  when  he  is  naughty. 
Here  we  teach  the  child  the  rights  of  others;  we  show  him 
that  his  own  best  joy  is  dependent  upon  the  harmony  of 
all,  and  that  everyone  must  yield  something  in  order  that 
unanimity  may  be  brought  about.  What  is  this  but  the 
seeds  of  social  education  ?  Our  kindergarten  illustrates 
"  liberty  under  law. ' '  Sentiment  does  not  override  justice 
— and  no  purposeless  play  has  any  place  there.  I  have 
observed  little  in  it  that  is  not  hygienic  both  to  mind  and 
body/ 

Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor,  gave  during  the  year  a  course 
of  twelve  lessons  in  singing  to  the  kindergarten.  His  in- 
structions as  carried  out  by  the  kindergartners  makes 
itself  felt  unmistakably  in  the  quiet,  gentle  and  yet 
enthusiastic  way  in  which  the  children  sing. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  distinct  department  and  yet  not 
wholly  distinct.  Its  little  ones  mingle  with  the  pupils  of 
the  school  in  no  way,  except  in  joining  in  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  when  their  aesthetic  sense  is  fed  by 
the  music  they  hear  and  take  part  in.  The  kindergarten 
does  no  primary  work;  neither  do  the  primary  grades  do 
work  properly  belonging  to  the  kindergarten.  They  are 
distinct  in  method;  for  the  kindergarten  is  in  no  sense  a 
sub-primary  school,  yet  it  feeds  the  primary  grades  with 
boys  and  girls  who  have  learned  to  do  and  how  to  do  in 
the  play  spirit,  but  are  now  too  old  to  play  work,  and  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  pass  on  into  the  school  where  work 
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as  work  is  insisted  upon.  I  dwell  upon  this  because  it  has 
been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  observe  how  readily  our  chil- 
dren who  have  passed  on  from  the  kindergarten  have  fitted 
into  the  beginning  of  school  work  proper. 

Each  of  our  two  graded  schools — the  boys'  and  the 
girls' — works  directly  under  its  principal  teacher,  who 
keeps  watch  and  control  over  all  that  is  done,  to  the  end 
that  each  school  shall  work  as  a  unit  from  its  lowest  to  its 
highest  class.  The  course  for  each  grade  has  been  laid  out 
and  must  be  followed  and  finished  within  the  school  year. 
Teachers  are  not  expected  to  be  too  independent  in  their 
methods  of  teaching,  but  individuality  is  recognized  and 
encouraged.  Written  examinations  are  held  semi-annu- 
ally, and  the  promotion  of  pupils  is  in  strict  accord  with 
merit — as  reported  last  year.  Altogether  the  pupils  are  in 
most  excellent  hands.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  in  Septem- 
ber, both  teachers  and  pupils  settled  into  real  work  more 
quickly  and  more  smoothly  than  I  have  ever  observed 
before.  All  this  is  due  to  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  principal  and  his  assistants,  to  system,  to  readiness,  to 
an  inspiration  for  the  work  by  the  teachers,  and  to  a  growing 
conviction  in  the  pupils'  own  minds  that  they  are  now 
working  in  the  true  spirit  and  with  something  definite  to 
work  for. 

During  the  past  summer  several  of  our  school  rooms 
have  been  enlarged  and  refitted  with  long,  narrow  tables 
between  which  the  teacher  can  pass  and  reach  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  old  stock  of  objects  and  other  like  aids 
to  instruction  has  been  added  to  and  distributed  in  the 
class  rooms  where  they  are  kept  in  large  new  glass  cases 
ready  for  daily  use.  For  instance,  the  two  primary  class 
rooms  have  each  a  jar  of  clay,  modeling  boards  and  roll- 
ing-pins, a  set  of  liquid  measures,  dry  measures  and  a 
pair  of  scales  with  beans  and  other  things  to  measure  and 
weigh;  paper  coins  to  buy  with;  also  frames  in  which  to 
arrange  word  and  sentence  cards;  boxes  which  each  pupil 
gradually  fills  with  the  wooden  models  and  the  cardboard 
surface  forms  as  he  learns  about  them;  graduated  rulers  for 
linear  measurement;  wooden  splints,  counters,  and  I  know 
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not  what,  to  use  in  number  work;  papers  for  paper-folding- 
and  scissors  for  paper-cutting;  several  sizes  of  brass-headed 
furniture  tacks  and  straight  wires  for  cushion  drawing — in 
short,  such  appliances  and  objects  as  are  used  in  any  good 
primary  school. 

Similar  material,  but  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  may  be  found  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  second,  third, 


The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 
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and  fourth  grades.  Each  room  is  supplied  of  course  with 
its  stock  of  Braille  paper  and  Braille  tablets,  and  Braille 
text  books  for  language  study.  In  some  rooms  we  use  the 
octagonal  arithmetic  slates,  the  Milton  Bradley  dissected 
maps,  and  the  large  wall  maps  made  at  Boston  and  Louis- 
ville, also  individual  metallic  maps,  outline  cardboard 
maps,   and    cushions    and    tacks  and  clay  for  map  work. 
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Every  grade  is  supplied  with  its  own  cushions,  large  or 
small  to  fit  the  tables  or  the  individual  desks,  and  these  with 
tacks  and  wires  have  become  of  great  service  in  many  and 
novel  ways.  In  fact  these  cushions  have  come  to  stay,  and 
we  cannot  now  see  how  we  did  without  them  before,  any 
more  than  the  people  of  New  York  City  can  quite  under- 
stand now  how  but  a  few  years  ago  they  did  without  their 
elevated  railroads.  Form  study,  begun  in  its  own  way  in 
the  kindergarten,  we  now  carry  on,  together  with  drawing, 
systematically  and  successfully  in  the  primary  grades  and 
to  a  certain  extent  also  in  the  more  advanced  grades  of  the 
school.  We  are  using  Prang's  models  and  Prang's  text 
books,  "The  Use  of  Models  "  and  "Teachers'  Manual  for 
the  Primary  Course  of  Instruction  in  Drawing. "  Drawing 
by  means  of  wires  and  brass-headed  furniture  tacks,  mak- 
ing, modeling  in  clay,  writing,  speech — these  "modes  of 
expression"  we  use  continually.  Add  to  these  number 
work,  object  work,  and  reading — all  taught  "  to  give  con- 
tinually increasing  food  for  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  augment  the  means  of  expressing  it  on  the  other" — and 
the  method  we  are  working  enthusiastically  to  carry  out 
may  be  recognized. 

A  large  institution  like  ours  must  of  necessity  carry  on 
special  teaching  by  special  teachers — particularly  in  the 
subjects  of  kindergarten,  music,  handicraft,  and  physical 
training.  But  in  our  school  proper  the  idea  that  the 
best  teacher  of  any  one  branch  like  history  should  in- 
struct all  the  classes  in  history,  and  that  an  hourly  change 
of  teacher  is  a  good  thing,  has  given  way  to  the  convic- 
tion that  incomparably  superior  results  are  obtained  when 
a  teacher  teaches  a  grade  in  all  its  subjects  of  study.  In 
this  way  a  grade  works  as  a  unit.  The  better  the  under- 
standing between  teacher  and  pupil  the  better  the  teaching. 
In  our  method  of  teaching  "reading"  as  described  last 
year,  the  relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  auxiliaries 
— writing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  is  self-evident.  These 
could  not  be  economically  taught  a  pupil  by  different  teach- 
ers. And,  indeed,  the  actual  inter-relation  of  most  of  the 
studies  of  a  grade  becomes  more  and  more  evident  to  a 
teacher  as  she  instructs  the  same  pupils  in  them  all.    If 
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language  culture,  not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end,  is  made  the 
objective  point  of  all  school  instruction — and  we  make  it 
so — then  all  the  branches  of  a  grade  may  be  made  to  sub- 
serve that  end,  and  the  various  school-room  appliances 
and  auxiliary  work  described  above  are  efficient  aids  that 
may  be  used  most  economically  by  the  same  teacher  first 
in  one  branch  and  then  in  another.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  to  read  in  the  Educational  Review  for  November, 
1893,  tne  dictum  of  Colonel  Parker  that  "  Departmental 
instruction  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  or  the  teaching 
of  pupils  by  special  teachers,  is  wrong  in  theory  and  in 
practice.'' 

As  an  endorsement  of  the  method  of  teaching  reading 
begun  two  years  ago — which  is,  as  far  as  my  limited  ob- 
servation goes,  a  new  method  in  schools  for  the  blind — 
let  me  quote  again  from  Colonel  Parker:  "Reading  should 
not  be  learned  as  a  subject  by  itself,  because  reading  in 
its  relation  to  human  development  is  educative  thinking, 
and  the  first  and  last  question  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  regard  to  reading  is,  what  shall  the  child  think?" 
"Study  is  intensified  reading,  and  any  attempt  to  isolate 
reading,  to  make  it  a  study  by  itself,  is  unphilosophical 
and  extravagant." 

The  average  age  of  the  children  in  our  first  grade  is 
twelve  years  and  five  months,  and  on  account  of  their 
greater  age  they  learn  to  read  from  books  sooner  than 
primary  children  ordinarily  do.  Instead  of  being  taught 
to  read  by  the  word  method,  as  the  children  in  public 
schools  are,  the  blind  are  usually  taught  to  read  letter  by 
letter.  We  who  use  the  point  characters  are  able  to  teach 
writing  and  reading  together.  We  are  obliged  to  begin  by 
teaching  the  child  to  write  a  few  letters  and  then  to  recog- 
nize them  by  touch,  but  then  we  have  him  write  these 
letters  in  certain  combinations  which  he  is  encouraged  to 
think  of  and  read  as  wholes  or  words.  The  writing  lesson 
always  precedes  the  reading  lesson.  Not  daring  at  the  very 
first  for  fear  of  mistakes  to  trust  the  child  to  read  from 
what  he  has  written,  the  teachers  write  on  cards  by  means 
of  the  Braillewriters  the  words  of  the  lesson — and  this 
method  they  continue  to  the  writing  of  sentences.     This 
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term  it  was  five  weeks  before  our  first  grade  children  began 
to  read  from  a  printed  page.  Before  the  classes  were  ready 
for  it  we  had  prepared  the  plates  and  printed  the  new  Mon- 
roe Primer.  This  book  the  teachers  preferred  to  take  in 
leaflets,  of  which  each  pupil  gradually  built  up  a  book  as 
he  had  mastered  the  lessons.  Having  finished  the  first 
half  of  this  Primer,  the  primary  classes  are  now  reading 
in  the  first  half  of  the  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First 
Reader  ;  then  will  come  the  first  half  of  the  Beginner's 
Book  of  the  Davis  series.  The  second  halves  of  these 
books  will  furnish  reading  matter  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.     If  not,  we  can  easily  supply  more. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  writing  and  read- 
ing systems  are  identical  in  every  respect.  The  Braille 
system  lends  itself  so  readily  to  correct  writing  and  print- 
ing that  we  are  able  to  insist  upon  "  Purity"  and  "Good 
Use  "  in  written  language  as  we  do  in  spoken.  Good  use 
in  written  expression  requires  that  we  follow  the  details 
agreed  upon  by  "recent  writers  of  national  reputation." 
To  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  such  a  standard,  demands 
the  most  comprehensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
practical  system  of  tangible  typography  that  has  been 
devised.  This  system  is  the  American  Braille.  As  a  sys- 
tem it  is  comprehensive  not  because  we  can  write  common 
details  in  it,  but  because  we  do  this;  it  is  practical  because 
the  blind  pupils  write  as  well  as  read  it.  It  contains  fewer 
weak  points  than  any  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  its  use  in  school  certainly  commends  itself  to  my 
judgment  and  reason. 

We  use  in  school  approximately  a  ton  of  Braille  paper 
in  a  year.  "Since  punctuation  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  a  writer  communicates  with  his  readers,"  these 
marks  are  never  slurred  over  but  used.  Similarly  with 
the  use  of  capitals.  We  try  to  teach  by  example;  and  all 
the  printing  done  in  our  own  office  has  been  done  first  for 
qualitative  then  for  quantitative  results.  Helen  Keller's 
marvelous  (because  unusual)  purity  of  expression  is  a 
wholesome  illustration  of  the  value  of  example.  When 
or  where  has  she  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  illiterate 
use  of  language  ? 
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The  results  of  the  final  examinations  last  June  were 
excellent  for  two  reasons — First,  the  pupils  had  been  doing 
unusually  systematic  and  result-bringing  work,  and  knew 
by  experience  that  failure  meant  repetition  of  the  year's 
work;  secondly,  the  examinations  were  written  from  printed 
questions.  For  a  few  days  preceding  the  examination  our 
stereotype-maker  had  been  secretly  busied  in  embossing  in 
brass  the  seventy-one  large  plates  required  for  a  general 
examination  of  the  school,  and  from  these  plates  sufficient 
copies  had  been  struck  offon  paper  to  supply  all  the  pupils. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  time  in  any  school  for  the  blind 
that  printed  questions  were  made  use  of  in  a  general  exami- 
nation. A  year  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been  practi- 
cally an  impossibility  except  at  unwarranted  expense. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  practical  value  of  the  stereo- 
type-maker. The  cost  to  us  of  providing  the  written  ques- 
tions was: — labor,  $3.00;  material,  $4.37;  total,  $7.37. 

The  studies  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  pupils  pur- 
suing each  are  as  follows : 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Number 51 

Arithmetic      60 

Algebra       9 

Geometry 2 

Language 93 

Rhetoric      9 

Spelling 127 

Reading 127 

Writing 120 

Object  Lessons      42 

Science 23 


Geography 75 

Anatomy 6 

History 61 

Civics  and  Common  Law  ...  20 

Modeling           .    .        56 

Current  News 109 

Caligraph 28 

Calisthenics 69 

Gymnastics 64 

Military  Drill 47 

Kindergarten 38 


MANUAL    TRAINING. 


Broom  Making 31 

Cane  Seating         34 

Carpet  Weaving 4 

Mattress  Making 8 

Wood- working 18 

Cane  Seating 15 


Beadwork 25 

Crocheting 37 

Knitting 53 

Sewing  (Hand) 62 

Sewing  (Machine) 42 

Cooking 13 


MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 


Elementary  Music 44 

Singing  Class        59 

Singing  (Chorus)      136 

Piano   .   • 62 

Organ 11 


Harmony        6 

Tuning 5 

Band 20 

Violin 6 


NEW  TEACHERS. 

Education  creates  wants.  One  of  the  many  needs  we 
have  tried  to  satisfy  this  term  has  been  the  need  of  new 
teachers.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  from  Shoreham, 
Vermont,  and  Miss  Melinda  E.  Shute,  from  Belfast,  Maine 
— both  trained  to  teach  according  to  Normal  methods  and 
both  conversant  with  the  methods  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  education — have  been  added  to  our  corps, 
one  to  the  boys'  and  the  other  to  the  girls'  school.  Each 
school  is  now  excellently  equipped  with  teachers  and  is 
working  better  than  ever  before. 

SPECIAL  PUPILS. 

We  received  into  our'  fold  last  year  a  girl  ten  years  old, 
named  Rebecca  Young.  Hers  was  a  very  needy  case;  for 
she  was  nearly  deaf  as  well  as  totally  blind.  She  knew 
how  to  speak  a  little,  but  her  voice  was  weak  and  her 
articulation  imperfect.  After  experimenting  a  while  with 
her  in  the  kindergarten,  it  was  found  that  she  required 
constant  attention.  Accordingly,  after  much  hunting  I 
secured  a  special  teacher  for  her  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Bingham.  Owing  to  the  child's  disposition, 
which  was  warped  by  previous  influences — she  was  so  stub- 
born that  but  two  or  three  persons  in  the  house  could  con- 
trol her — she  was  given  into  the  sole  charge  of  her  teacher. 

The  case  was  an  extremely  interesting  one;  and  her 
teacher  kept  a  journal  of  her  progress.  Rebecca  was  un- 
usually deft  with  her  fingers,  and  she  was  even  of  a  sunny 
temperament  when  all  went  well,  but  she  too  often  resem- 
bled an  unresponsive  statue.  She  was  deceitful;  and  the 
progress  of  changing  her  over  into  a  tractable,  teachable 
child  was  only  begun  after  three  months  of  patient  and 
persistent  effort,  when  the  end  of  the  year  approached. 
Then  it  was  decided  that  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  from 
going  back  to  the  influences  which  had  been  stamped  thus 
uncannily  upon  her  soul.  The  Institution  proposed  to 
care  for  her  during  the  summer  vacation,  her  interested 
teacher  offering  to  take  her  home  with  her.  But  Rebecca's 
indulgent  parents  refused  to  allow  this,  and  it  was  regret- 
fully decided  to  discharge  the  child. 
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Stewart  Page,  born  in  June,  1889,  came  tons  in  March, 
1S93.  This  is  the  youngest  child  ever  admitted  into  our 
school.  The  mother  is  dead,  and  present  home  conditions 
were  such  that  he  had  no  fit  abiding  place.  We  took  him; 
and  very  glad  we  are  now  that  we  have  so  young  and  so 
bright  a  pupil  as  he  is.  He  is  blind;  the  cause  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  He  sleeps  in  a  crib  in  the  room  with  the  gov- 
erness of  the  kindergarten  boys,  and  is  with  her  at  all 
times — table  included — when  not  in  the  care  of  the  kin- 
dergartners.  It  is  positive  enjoyment  to  watch  the  little 
fellow  at  his  work  in  the  kindergarten  and  at  his  play  in 
the  nursery.  We  shall  watch  and  guide  his  development 
with  eager  and  zealous  care. 

Richard  Thomas  O'Malley  and.  William  Henry  Perry, 
pupils  of  ours,  were  graduated  last  June  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  University  officials  no  tuition  was 
charged  these  young  men.  During  their  four  years'  course 
they  lived  at  the  institution  and  were  provided  with  a 
reader.  Mr.  O'Malley's  standing  during  the  whole  course 
was  unusually  good.  He  was  elected  class  poet  and  wrote 
the  poem  which  was  read  at  the  Class  Day  exercises  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Opera  House. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

It  is  an  influence  of  great  value  to  a  school  when  it  is 
able  to  have  as  teachers  of  its  present  pupils  former  pupils 
who  have  been  especially  successful  in  following  the  call- 
ing the  school  fitted  them  for.  Our  Music  Department 
has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Both  the 
former  and  the  present  pupils  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  joined  as 
one  to  celebrate  on  October  21st  last,  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  teacher's  connection  with  the  school. 
.Mr.  Wood  had  surprised  his  pupils  two  days  previously 
with  an  hour's  organ  recital  given  in  our  hall  by  M. 
Alexandre  Guilmant;  and  they  next  surprised  Mr.  Wood 
by  a  very  appropriate  testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. The  institution  cordially  joins  in  the  regard  in 
which  Mr.  Wood  is  held  by  those  who  have  been  and  are 
his  pupils. 


We  begin  the  day  with  music  and  end  it  with  music: 
and  twice  a  week  the  whole  school  meets  for  chorus  prac- 
tice. The  organ  music  that  daily  pervades  every  corridor 
more  or  less  distinctly  from  early  morning  until  eight  in 
the  evening  must  needs  profoundly  influence  the  whole 
household.  That  which  schools  for  the  deaf  can  substi- 
tute for  the  soothing,  aesthetic,  and  moral  effects  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  That  our  singing  has 
improved,  is  shown  by  the  more  and  more  elaborate  pieces 
undertaken  by  the  encouraged  teachers — the  latest  being 
the  "  Benedictus  Qui  Venit  "  from  Gounod's  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  (St.  Cecelia).  This  the  school  sings  with  excellent 
shading  and  effect.  The  singing  of  De  Pearsall's  bril- 
liant glee  "Allen-a-Dale "  is  likewise  well  carried  out. 
What  with  the  large  number  of  hymns,  chants,  anthems, 
Te  Deums,  glees,  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  pupils  carry 
all  these  words  in  mind,  and  are  ready  to  sing  any  of  them 
when  called  upon. 

After  the  exodus  of  talent  that  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  June,  1892,  it  was  certainly  gratifying 
to  have  the  last  May  Concert  equal  its  predecessors. 
There  were  many  who  considered  the  last  the  best  we  have 
given.  Certainly  the  singing  by  the  school  chorus  of 
Mr.  Wood's  own  elaborate  Easter  Anthem  reached  the 
height  of  anything  our  school  has  yet  sung.  The  solo 
part  was  kindly  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Hurlbut,  the 
tenor  of  St.  Stephen's  Choir. 

Madame  Emma  Suelke,  the  soprano  of  St.  Stephen's 
Choir,  has  joined  our  corps  as  teacher  of  singing  to  the 
girls,  and  of  course  the  influence  of  one  of  her  talent  can- 
not but  act  most  favorably  upon  the  singing  of  the  pupils. 
We  deem  ourselves  fortunate  in  that  we  were  able  to  obtain 
her  services.  Miss  Marian  Leach  who  resigned  her 
position  during  the  year  in  order  to  live  in  Chicago, 
was  one  of  our  most  devoted  teachers  for  twelve  years. 
She  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  school,  her  department 
and  her  girls — and  those  who  have  been  her  pupils  here 
will  not  soon  forget  her  kindly  influence.  Specially 
noteworthy  was  her  evident  desire  to  do  more  than  was 
required  of  her. 
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In  the  spring  Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil,  of  New  York  City, 
gave  in  our  hall  an  exhibition  of  the  piano  playing  of  his 
pupils  who  had  learned  on  the  Virgil  Practice  Clavier,  a 
portable,  toneless  piano.  The  expression  and  touch  of  Miss 
Julie  Guyer,  a  girl  only  sixteen  years  old,  was  marvelously 
eood.  Mr.  Wood  had  believed  for  some  time  that  in  theory 
this  clavier  was  a  good  thing;  after  the  exhibition  in  our 
hall,  he  believed  the  clavier  a  most  excellent  thing  in 
practice.  Accordingly,  we  have  hired  such  a  clavier  to  test 
it.  One  of  our  teachers  uses  the  instrument  daily  with  her 
beginning  pupils.  So  far  the  experiment  is  considered  a  suc- 
cess— but  I  will  not  report  further  upon  it  until  next  year. 

The  work  of  the  singing  classes  and  of  the  band  has 
been  especially  good. 

The  tuning  lessons  last  year  were  successfully  conducted, 
some  of  the  voung  men  doinQf  verv  well  indeed. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  calisthenic  classes  have  been  conducted  with  the 
usual  success.  Their  teacher,  Miss  Small,  together  with 
others  of  our  teachers,  attended  during  the  year  special 
courses  at  the  Drexel  Institute,  thereby  fitting  themselves 
the  better  to  teach.  Much  Swedish  vigor  and  snap  has 
been  introduced  into  the  calisthenics. 

Our  gymnasium  stands  as  a  separate  building.  In  order 
to  throw  the  girls'  classes  into  it,  we  have  recently  built  a 
covered  passageway  through  which  both  girls  and  boys 
can  pass  and  be  protected.  The  gymnastic  dress  of  the 
girls  has  been  modified  and  uniform  slippers  have  been 
provided.  The  girls  perform  certain  work  at  the  apparatus, 
but  their  chief  exercises  are  either  free-hand  or  are  con- 
ducted with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  hoops,  or 
rings.  Previous  to  the  current  term  the  teacher  gave  but 
one  hour  a  day  to  calisthenics.  She  now  gives  two  hours 
daily  to  this  instruction. 

Every  boy  goes  daily  except  Saturday  to  the  gymnasium. 
The  school  year  just  passed  is  the  first  to  have  these  gym- 
nastic classes  in  the  evening.  And  with  this  one  year's 
experience  I  should  be  sorry  to  assign  them  to  any  other 
time  of  the  day.     Mr.  Thompson,  the  instructor,  was  both 
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strict  and  popular  with  his  boys,  thereby  aiding-  greatly 
in  establishing  the  evening  classes.  He  introduced  various 
and  vigorous,  yet  attractive  exercises,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  gave  the  first  public  outdoor  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics that  we  ever  held.  Mr.  Thompson  resigned  at 
the  close  of  the  year  to  enter  upon  other  work. 

The  military  company  marched  and  drilled  regularly 
and  successfully  under  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  instructor 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  military  drill  and  gymnastic 
classes  are  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Horace  P.  Farrington,  of 
Portland,  Maine.  This  new  teacher  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Maine  State  College,  where  he  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant 
of  the  college  cadets.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  one  year's 
experience  in  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Farrington 
is  progressive  and  devoted  to  his  work. 

A  new  feature  in  physical  exercises  for  the  boys  has 
been  followed  for  the  past  month  so  regularly  as  to  deserve 
special  mention.  It  is  the  pushing  and  pulling  about  the 
yard  of  an  Armstrong  truck.  The  boys  had  broken  every 
ready-made  wagon  they  had  had  before.  This  one  was 
built  specially  for  them;  and  so  far  its  influence  has  been 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  supervisor. 

The  girls  have  also  their  cart,  two  swings,  a  ten-pin 
alley,  a  rocking  boat,  and  a  see-saw.  The  boys  have  be- 
sides the  cart  and  a  large  yard  to  run  it  in,  two  large  swings. 
All  these  things  are  potent  aids  to  the  teachers  in  their 
effort  to  keep  their  pupils  occupied  and  cheerful. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  spite  of  the  large  assortment  of  girls'  handiwork 
that  was  sent  in  April  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  there  was  left 
at  the  end  of  June  a  goodly  number  of  articles  with  which 
to  make  the  usual  closing  display.  Miss  Yerger  and  her 
assistants  had  worked  most  energetically  during  the  year; 
the  results  will  be  found  in  the  list  appended. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  Miss  Yerger,  who  had  been 
Mistress  of  Handicraft  for  four  and  one-half  years, 
resigned  much  to  the  regret  of  us  all.  She  had  always 
been  a  strict  disciplinarian,  keeping  her  girls  orderly  when 
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the  same  girls  dared  be  less  so  elsewhere.  Miss  Yerger 
was  a  progressive  teacher.  She  believed  that  her  girls 
could  be  taught  to  do  almost  anything;  and  she  never  lost 
a  chance  to  introduce  something  new.  Our  best  wishes 
attend  her  in  her  new  career. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  could  take  her  place.  But  we  were  fortunate  in 
receiving  an  early  application  from  one  who  has  quietly 
and  steadily  taken  up  the  work  since  the  opening  of  the 
new  term— and  all  bodes  well.  The  new  Mistress  of 
Handicraft  is  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Fuller,  from  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Another  change  in  the  teachers  of  this  department  has 
been  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Turner,  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  his  place  as  teacher  of  cane-seating  of  Mr. 
Millard  Hardman.  Mr.  Hardman  had  been  for  along  time 
one  of  our  most  reliable  pupils.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  trades  we  teach  and  has  already  shown  himself  a 
good  instructor  and  manager  of  small  boys.  The  number 
of  boys  who  have  pursued  cane-seating,  broom-making, 
carpet-weaving,  or  mattress-making  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  list  on  page  20.  These  trades  have  been 
taught  with  the  accustomed  success.  I  call  them  trades 
for  they  are  eventually  followed  as  trades  by  many  who 
learn  them  as  occupations  or  as  parts  of  the  required 
school  curriculum.  As  the  "shop"  is  carried  on  now  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  being  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  boys'  school; 
and  regular  attendance  is  required  as  to  any  other  assigned 
work.  While  this  department  does  not  occupy  quite  so 
prominent  a  position  here  as  was  once  the  case,  it  yet  justly 
receives  as  much  attention  as  any  department,  excepting 
of  course,  the  school  proper. 

All  the  cushions,  which  I  mentioned  above  as  being  a 
part  of  the  furniture  of  every  school  room,  were  made  in 
the  "shop/'  many  of  them  without  seeing  help.  Mr. 
Hardman,  who  does  not  see,  attended  our  class  in  wood- 
working for  two  years,  and  is  now  able  to  carry  out,  un- 
aided, neat  little  jobs  of  carpentering  when  he  has  the  time. 
He  made  many  of  the  cushion  boxes;  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
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who  has  been  one  of  onr  shop  teachers  for  thirty  yearsr 
managed  the  stuffing  and  the  covering  so  well  that  we  are 
proud  of  their  finish  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Thompson  last  year  taught  the  wood-working  with 
good  success,  and  in  the  spring  prepared  samples  of  the 
pupils'  work  which  were  sent  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Farrington 
now  conducts  the  classes  in  wood-working.  The  carpentry 
bench  has  been  moved  into  a  much  better  and  lighter  room 
than  fell  to  its  lot  last  year. 

Few  of  our  girls  before  coming  to  us  have  been  so 
useful  and  helpful  to  mother  or  to  sister  as  they  could 
have  been.  It  is  one  of  our  functions  as  a  school  to 
show  our  pupils  what  they  can  do,  what  is  in  them,  how 
they  can  be  helpful.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to  teach 
them  to  make  fancy  things  for  present  gratification  or  for 
exhibition.  It  has  seemed  wise  in  laying  out  the  scheme 
for  our  cooking  class  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  useful  rather 
than  on  the  fanciful.  For  this  reason  Mrs.  Jones,  our 
assistant  matron,  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing, was  selected  three  years  ago  to  teach  the  cooking 
classes;  and  she  still  teaches  them.  During  the  past  year 
thirteen  girls  met  Mrs.  Jones  for  two  hours  once  a  week  in  a 
small  teaching  kitchen.  It  is  a  homely  kitchen  containing 
a  common  stove — but  probably  is  not  very  different  from 
what  might  be  found  in  the  homes  of  these  girls.  The 
first  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  stove  itself — the  names  and 
uses  of  all  its  parts;  and  then  each  girl  learns  to  "build 
the  fire  "so  that  it  would  burn  if  ignited.  Then  follows  an 
object  lesson  on  the  names  and  uses  of  all  kitchen  utensils. 
First  on  the  list  of  articles  to  be  prepared  for  cooking  comes 
the  potato.  Each  girl  must  be  taught  how  to  handle  a 
knife  and  to  pare  the  potato  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
teacher — how  to  cut  it  up  and  fry  it,  how  to  boil  it  and 
mash  it — and  she  does  all  these  things.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches,  turnips,  beets,  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
follow  in  their  season — everything  is  received  as  obtained 
from  the  market  and  is  prepared  for  cooking  and  cooked. 
Nothing  is  undertaken  which  cannot  be  finished  during 
the  time  of  the  lesson.  Quick  biscuits,  cnp-cake,  etc.,  the 
girls  make,    but  not   bread.     Receipts    are  dictated    and 
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followed  by  the  girls  from  their  written  copies.  These 
receipts  they  keep  and  take  to  their  homes;  and  it  is  onr 
belief  that  they  will  use  them  there.  At  all  events  we 
teach  the  few  girls  in  the  class  how  to  make  themselves 
useful  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  they  always  clean  and  put 
away  all  utensils  and  dishes  used  in  their  cooking,  they 
receive  the  double  lesson  of  learning  to  help  and  of  avoid- 
ing the  making  of  work  for  others  to  do. 


LIST  OF  ARTICLES  MADE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Girls. 


271  towels  hemmed. 
116  pillow  slips. 
5  mattress  cases  repaired. 

10  night  dresses. 

11  handkerchiefs. 
10  dresses. 

45  bureau  scarfs. 

15  cobwebs. 

13  melon  match  receivers. 

3  ribbon  rattles. 
10  white  skirts. 
75  miscellaneous. 

2  jewel  cases. 

5  powder  puffs  (crocheted). 

16  pairs  of  stockings  repaired. 
101  pieces  of  bead  work. 

78  sheets  hemmed. 
41  mattress  cases. 
50  aprons. 

96  dozen  brooms. 
172  mattresses  filled. 
32  chairs  caned. 


45  pieces  of  underwear. 
22  calisthenic  skirts. 

4  dolls  dressed. 
131  knitted  and  crocheted  articles. 
55  chairs  caned. 

1  crocheted  drab  silk  and   steel 

beaded  purse. 

2  black   silk   shopping    bags, 

beaded. 
1  knitted  bed  spread  and  shams. 

3  antimacassars. 

1  lamp  shade  beaded. 
1  beaded  girdle. 
1  crocheted  bureau  scarf. 
1  pair    black    silk    stockings, 
knitted. 

1  beaded  fascinator,  knitted. 
9  fancy  macreme  baskets. 

2  Nile  silk  scarfs,  crocheted  ends. 


Boys. 


302  yards  of  carpet  woven. 
18  cushion  boxes. 
54  cushions  filled. 


PRINTING. 

The  inventing  of  printing  in  relief  for  touch  reading  by 
Valentin  Hauy  in  1784,  and  the  devising  of  a  practical 
system  of  tangible  writing  forty-five  years  later  by  Louis 
Braille,  form  two  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  There  have  been  other  epochs  great 
and  little  in  this  history;  but  to  my  mind  no  recent  event 
can  compare  insignificance  to  the  blind  with  the  invention 
of  the  "  stereotype-maker,"  a  machine  by  which  a  perma- 
nent plate  ready  for  printing  thousands  of  copies  can  be 
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embossed  directly  by  a  single  operator  both  faster  and 
cheaper  than  the  most  rapid  compositor  can  set  np  in  gal- 
ley the  same  matter  from  movable  type,  let  alone  justify- 
ing the  lines  and  "locking  up"  the  whole  in  form  ready 
for  press.  For  example,  within  ten  minutes  our  operator 
embosses  a  full  brass  plate  of  thirty-three  lines  from 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha."  Having  submitted  to  a 
printing  house  thirty-three  lines  from  the  poem  as  printed 
in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  I  received  the  following 
reply: 

November  21,  1893. 
11  E.  E.  Ai.i.en,  Principal, 

Penna.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

The  page  of  type-matter  submitted  to  us   is  Bourgeois  leaded. 
It  contains  1170  ems  and  would  take  the  average  compositor  one  hour  to 

"  setup." 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co." 

Indeed,  the  stereotype-maker  is  comparable  as  to  speed 
to  a  type-setting  machine.  Or  it  might  be  still  more 
justly  compared  to  an  imaginary  not-yet-invented  type- 
writer by  means  of  which  you  could  write  a  page  from 
which  other  pages  could  be  duplicated  ad  libihim  and 
at  any  time,  by  simply  using  the  first  page  as  a  plate  in  a 
printing  press. 

In  order  to  learn  the  speed  attained  on  the  Merganthaler 
Linotype  machine  now  in  use  in  the  office  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  I  recently  visited  that  office  and  obtained 
from  its  foreman  a  written  statement  which  I  condense  as 
follows: — 

"Our  machines  are  of  the  latest  pattern.  One  man  operating  a 
machine  sets  four  thousand  ems  per  hour  (one  thousand  ems  contain 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  words)  equal  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  words  per  hour,  or  twenty-four  words  per  minute.  This,  how- 
ever is  the  average,  as  the  machine  has,  with  an  expert  operator,  set  seven 
thousand  ems  per  hour." 

The  operator  of  our  stereotype-maker,  Frank  L.  Bryan, 
may  be  considered  an  expert  in  its  use.  His  greatest  speed 
for  a  day  of  nine  hours  is  1125  words  an  hour,  or  18 ^ 
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words  a  minute.  His  greatest  speed  for  a  single  hour  is 
1495  words,  or  24J4  words  a  minute.  In  a  period  of 
twenty-four  minutes  he  has  written  690  words,  or  28 }{ 
words  a  minute.  This  embossing  he  did  from  printed  copy 
and  in  full  spelling.  These  figures  show  the  capacity  of  the 
stereotype-maker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  operator  (who 
often  does  other  work)  rarely  finishes  more  than  seventeen 
large  plates  a  day,  or  3825  words.  I  am  informed  that  in 
the  Boston  printing  office  a  single  compositor  averages  even 
in  the  plain  Line  type  between  five  and  six  plates  a  day. 
There  are  more  words  on  a  page  set  with  Line  type  or  with 
New  York  Point  than  with  Braille,  still  the  advantage  is 
large  in  favor  of  the  stereotype-maker. 

Throwing  all  other  incidental  expenses  out  of  account, 
the  actual  average  cost  of  providing  one  of  our  embossed 
metal  plates  fourteen  by  twelve  inches  is 

Brass $0.12    j    Zinc $0.06 

Labor 08       Labor 08 

$0.20  $0.14 

Any  one  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  it  instructive 
to  compare  the  cost  of  a  finished  plate  as  given  above  with 
the  total  cost  of  preparing  an  electrotype  plate  as  produced 
at  Boston,  or  a  stereotype  plate  as  produced  at  Louisville. 

Our  printing  press  is  a  clothes-wringer.  No  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  many  thousands  of  sheets  we  have  printed 
on  it  this  year.  Editions  of  one  hundred,  fifty,  thirty- 
seven,  and  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Primers  and  of  other 
text  books  have  been  embossed  and  bound.  Besides  this 
the  office  has  supplied  the  school  for  immediate  use  thou- 
sands of  sheets  fastened  together  into  booklets — and  we 
have  sent  very  many  similar  booklets  all  over  the  Union. 
In  fact,  before  sending  our  plates  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  we  have 
always  printed  small  editions  of  every  book.  The  number 
of  plates  we  have  sent  to  Louisville  is  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  From  this  printing  house  we 
have  already  received  fifty  books  excellently  printed  from 
our  plates  and  seventy  printed  from  plates  prepared  at 
Boston  and  St.  Louis.    The  expense  of  preparing  plates  has 
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been,  of  course,  our  own.  But  when  sending  plates  to 
Louisville  I  have  invariably  notified  from  eight  to  ten 
different  schools  that  I  had  done  so,  that  they  too  might 
order  copies. 

I  copy  from  my  diary  an  entry  made  October  18th,  1893. 
u  Two  blind  boys  stood  waiting  this  afternoon  in  our  print- 
ing office.  In  a  space  of  six  and  three-quarter  minutes  a 
blank  sheet  of  brass  was  embossed  with  twenty-eight  lines 
from  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha/'  beginning 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-Tree  !  " 

and  concluding, 

"Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches." 

Ill  another  minute  two  copies  had  been  printed  on  paper 
and  were  handed  the  boys  to  read.  There  was  one  mis- 
take. This  being  corrected,  twelve  copies,  or  enough  to 
supply  the  boys  of  the  second  grade,  were  printed  within 
three  more  minutes.  In  all,  within  fourteen  minutes, 
sufficient  corrected  matter  for  the  next  day's  reading 
lesson  had  been  embossed  and  printed  to  supply  a  class. 
What  an  advance  over  the  old  means  of  printing  from 
movable  type!  And  then  too,  this  finished  plate  was  added 
to  the  pile  from  which  when  complete  an  edition  of  the 
whole  poem  will  be  struck  off." 

Any  teacher  who  has  tried  it  knows  how  useful  a  little 
printing  press  or  some  kind  of  a  duplicating  pad  can  be 
made  in  school;  and  this  too  when  text  books  and  reading 
matter  almost  without  limit  lie  at  hand.  Yet  the  stereo- 
type-maker is  a  more  ready  assistant  than  any  of  these 
school-room  appliances.  A  great  factor  in  the  common 
school  is  the  blackboard.  In  the  special  schools  required 
by  the  blind  so  much  oral  instruction  or  writing  from 
dictation  used  to  be  necessary  that  the  results  attained 
scarcely  justified  the  time  used  or  the  energy  expended. 
Now  all  this  may  be  changed,  and  any  class  or  the  whole 
school  be  supplied  at  convenience  with  fresh  material  for 
reading  or  study,  for  committing  to  memory  or  for  any 
other  imaginable  school  use  that  print  or  script  may  be 
put  to.     Add  to  this  possibility  the  greater  rapidity  and 
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cheapness  of  book  production  made  possible  by  the  stereo- 
type-maker, and  has  not  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall  in  this 
invention  brought  about  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  ? 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  has 
been  allowed  as  the  monthly  expenses  of  our  printing 
office. 

Such  facts  as  I  am  about  to  give  are  remarkable  only 
when  w7e  consider  the  monthly  output  in  plates  of  either 
of  the  large  printing  houses  reduced  to  the  same  working 
force  as  our  own.  Since  September  last  our  force  has  con- 
sisted of: — 

One  seeing  boy,  operating  stereotype-maker, 

One  seeing  woman,  first  proof  reader,  printer  and  bookmaker, 

One  blind  girl,  second  proof  reader, 

One  blind  woman,  third  proofreader, 

One  boy  averaging  twelve  hours  a  wTeek  to  turn  "  the  wringer  press.'* 

One  day's  work  consists  of  nine  hours. 
The  number  of  plates  written  on  the  stereotype-maker 
since  April   I,  1893  is: — 

Small  plates  (sixteen  lines  each) 1203 

Large  plates  (thirty-three  lines  each) 687 

Title  pages 18 

Total  1908 

The  list  of  the  books  thus  embossed  is  given  in  the 
order  of  their  production  as  follows: — 

VOLS. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur.     By  James  Johonnot  .    ......  2 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Pamphlet) 1 

Horatius.     By  Macaulay I 

The  Second  Reader  of  the  Davis  Series 2 

The  Third  Reader  of  the  Davis  Series 2 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     Part  I 1 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  1 

Portion  of  "  Readings  in  Nature's  Book."   Swinton  &Cathcart  2 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     Part  II 2 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.    Part   I      1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.     Swinton  &  Cathcart  ....  2 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha.       Part  II 1 

The  experiment  begun  last  year  of  employing  former 
pupils  to  write  out  books  in  Braille  has  been  continued, 
but  only  four  girls  have  written  for  us  with  regularity. 
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THE   STEREOTYPE-MAKER. 

This  machine  is  designed  to  replace  the  metal  type  used  in  printing 
Braille.  Embossing  done  directly  on  No.  28  soft  brass,  or  copper  or 
zinc  in  sheets  is  not  injured  in  the  powerful  printing  presses  in  which 
these  embossed  sheets  have  been  used  as  plates. 

The  first  stereotype-maker  was  completed  January  4th,  1893,  by 
Harrison  &  Seifried,  181  East  Division  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Twelve  have  been  sold  in  order  of  time  as  follows  : — Illinois  Inst. ; 
Missouri  Inst.;  Pennsylvania  Inst.;  Perkins  Inst.;  Minnesota  Inst.; 
Tokio  (Japan),  Inst.;  Perkins  Inst.  (2d);  Norwood  (London)  Inst.; 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London  ;  Steglitz  (Germany) 
Inst.;  Sidney  (N.  S.  W.)  Inst.;  California  Inst. 


The  amount  paid  these  girls  for  their  work  during  the 
year  is  seventy  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  The  number  of 
interlined  sheets  written  by  them  during  this  time  is  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

COPIES  TITLES  VOLS. 

2  Theuristocles  (Plntarch's  Lives) I 

2  Pericles  "  "        I 

2  Alexander  "  "        I 

2  Coriolanus  "  "        i 

2  Fabius  "         I 

2  Sertorius  "  "        I 

2  Selections  from  Ruskin 2 

2  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 2 

2  Peasant  and  Prince      ...» 2 

2  Beauty  and  the  Beast i 

2  Selections  from  Longfellow i 

2  Selected  Stories  (490  pages) 30 

In  addition  to  these  books  about  thirty  booklets  of  from 
six  to  forty  pages  each  have  been  written  out  by  different 
people  on  the  Hall  Braillewriters.  All  of  these,  which 
we  may  call  u  Manuscript  Books/'  have  been  placed  in 
the  pupils'  reading  rooms.  A  reading  atmosphere  is  being 
steadily  created  among  the  pupils;  first,  by  supplying  them 
many  and  entertaining  story  books;  secondly,  by  creating 
the  desire  to  read  and  guiding  and  encouraging  it.  Our 
pupils  have  access  to  books  in  five  systems,  viz. :  Moon, 
Line,  New  York  Point,  and  Braille,  and  a  few  read  in  them 
all.  Many  read  the  Line  and  are  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  stores  of  enjoyment  embodied  in  books 
printed  in  that  system.  All  except  the  younger  pupils 
read  the  New  York  Point,  and  all  above  the  third  grade 
use  in  class  the  many  text  books  embossed  in  this  system; 
in  fact  all  pupils  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  the  library,  of  which  they  have  embossed  cat- 
alogues. Two  years  ago  the  percentage  of  voluntary 
readers  among  the  boys  was  given  by  the  librarian  as  seven; 
since  September  three  months  ago,  it  was  given  as  seven- 
six.  *     That  this  percentage  will  grow  larger,  I  know,  for 

*  The  percentage  of  seventy-six  does  not  include  the  kindergarten; 
the  percentage  of  seven  does,  for  at  that  time  the  school  and  the  kinder- 
garten were  not  distinct. 
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the  percentage  of  voluntary  readers  among  all  the  boys  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  at  Norwood  was,  during  a  year 
while  I  was  its  librarian,  ninety-seven. 

The  advance  in  machine  over  hand  production  of  plates 
for  book  work  is  so  great  that  the  old-fashioned  English 
method  with  which  we  experimented  enthusiastically  last 
year  has  been  superseded.  Still  we  have  embossed  and 
printed  by  this  slow  method: — 

plates. 

The  Beginners'  Book  of  the  Davis  Series .    .    67 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 38 

The  New  Monroe  Primer 32 

Miscellaneous 37 

Total 174 


THE   HAI.Iv   BRAIIvLEWRITER. 

As  to  the  Hall  Braillewriters,  we  have  twelve  in  the 
Institution.  These  we  have  used  as  we  use  the  Caligraphs, 
but  have  put  neither  kind  to  such  continual  use  as  other 
schools  have  put  them  to.  It  is  easier  for  the  blind  to 
learn  to  use  the  Braillewriters  than  the  typewriter  ;  and  I 
believe  that  a  majority  would  learn  to  write  rapidly  sooner 
than  they  could  on  the  typewriter.  The  stereotype-maker 
has  so  superseded  the  Braillewriter  that  the  latter  has  not 
received  the  attention  from  us  that  it  deserves.  Individual 
pupils  copy  out  poems  and  write  letters  on  the  Braille- 
writers, and  teachers  use  them  every  day  in  preparing  work 
for  the  classes.  When  a  school  is  supplied  with  such 
excellent   tablets  as  we  have,  the  machine  can  no  more 
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take  their  place  in  class  than  the  typewriter  can  replace 
the  slate  in  the  public  schools.  I  have  experimented 
myself  with  the  Braillewriter.  There  may  be  some  of  the 
blind  who  with  slate  and  stylus  can  approach  the  speed 
of  twenty-seven  words  a  minute,  the  speed  that  I  have 
seen  reached  on  the  Braillewriter  from  dictation  and 
without  contractions  ;  but  the  most  rapid  slate  and  stylus 
writing  I  have  ever  seen,  was  a  memorized  stanza  of  twenty- 
two  words,  with  punctuations,  but  not  without  contractions, 
comprising  in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  points,  cor- 
rectly written  in  Braille  in  one  minute.  On  one  evening, 
Mr.  Kitchin,  our  late  prefect,  said  he  wrote  on  the  Braille- 
writer for  five  hours  without  intermission,  and  that  in  that 
time  he  had  averaged  twenty-two  words  a  minute,  written 
from  copy  and  without  contractions.  Any  one  who  visited 
the  working  exhibit  of  the  blind  in  the  Illinois  State  Build- 
ing at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  could  not  fail 
to  observe  the  prominent  part  which  the  writing  and 
embossing  machines  played  in  that  exhibit. 

Included  in  the  above  total  list  of  plates  embossed  by 
means  of  our  stereotype-maker  are  a  few  embossed  in  a 
mathematical  notation.  I  supplied  Mr.  Bivins,  one  of 
our  principal  teachers,  with  the  codes  of  signs  as  used  in 
France  and  with  the  tentative  codes  recently  devised  in 
this  country.  After  testing  each  of  these  and  finding  no 
one  of  them  adequate  to  the  clear  and  unequivocal  expres- 
sion of  various  algebraic  formulae,  he  set  himself  to  work 
to  devise  a  code  that  would  be  both  simple  and  compre- 
hensive, and  yet  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  Braille 
alphabet  and  signs  as  established,  but  be  supplementary  to 
that  system.  Such  a  code  he  worked  out  in  class  with  the 
confirmatory  help  of  the  fingers  of  two  of  our  household, 
then  seniors  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  code, 
together'  with  the  excellent  Taylor  octagonal  board,  is 
being  used  for  number  and  arithmetical  work  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  school,  begining  with  the  first  grade,  and  also 
in  the  classes  in  algebra.  It  is  a  practical,  workable  code 
or  notation,  but  awaits  confirmation  from  other  schools. 
We  have  printed  a  small  book  of  arithmetical  examples  and 
shall  probably  continue  to  print  until  each  grade  is  supplied. 
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The  publishing  account  for  twelve  mouths,  ending 
November  30,  1893,  was  as  follows  : 

Wages #793  23 

Paper  and  Book-binding 78  58 

Brass     .    .         206  84 

Printing  by  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr 1 1  80 

Tools 23  50 

Wringer  Press 25  00 

Stereotype-maker no  co 

#1,248  95 
Brass  on  hand  Dec.  1st,  1893 28  79 

#1,220  16 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  John  Kitchin,  who  had  been  Acting  Prefect  here  for 
three  and  one-half  years,  resigned  in  August  to  enter  upon 
other  work.  Mr.  Kitchin  had  given  a  great  deal  of  energy 
to  the  establishment  of  our  printing  office  and  was  enthu- 
siastic in  its  continuance.  Mr.  Herbert  Inman  has  been 
appointed  to  the  place  of  Prefect.  The  prefectship  now 
embraces  the  position  of  steward,  and  the  new  officer  has 
shown  himself  amply  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

During  the  summer  extensive  repairs  were  carried  out. 
We  refloored  the  dining  rooms,  and  the  hallways  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  main  building  and  wings.  We  enlarged 
and  refurnished  four  of  the  school  rooms  and  supplied  the 
girls  with  lockers.  We  painted  extensively  ;  but  our 
extraordinary  summer  work  this  year  was  the  plumbing  of 
the  buildings  with  reference  to  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 
Galvanized  three-inch  pipes  leading  from  two  three-thou- 
sand-gallon cedar  tanks  on  the  roof  now  connect  with  the 
best  cotton  fire  hose  on  every  floor.  These  tanks  are  filled 
by  a  Worthington  pump.  In  addition,  eight  dozen  fire 
buckets  kept  filled  with  water  have  been  placed  in  position 
throughout  the  buildings.  The  increased  facilities  which 
we  now  have  for  drawing  and  emptying  water  on  the 
different  floors  are  a  great  convenience.  Altogether  the 
buildings  are  in  very  fair  repair  ;  but  they  must  give  way 
before  long  to  new  buildings,  built  with  reference  to  com- 
plete supervision  of  pupils,  more  light,  and  better  ventila- 
tion. 
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THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO. 

For  the  work  they  did  in  preparing  the  collective 
exhibit  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  in  arranging  the 
World's  Congress  of  Friends  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitnte  to  Chairman  Frank  H.  Hall 
and  Superintendents  E.  E.  Griffiths,  B.  B.  Huntoon  and 
John  T.  Sibley. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  onr  schools  comprised  work 
and  appliances  from  New  York  City,  Missouri,  Ontario,, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  connection  with  these  were  exhibits  from  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Society  for  Pro- 
viding Evangelical  and  Religions  Literature  for  the  Blind. 
There  were  separate  exhibits  from  foreign  countries,  that 
from  Germany  being  especially  interesting  to  me  on 
account  of  the  many  novel  appliances  and  on  account  of 
the  743*  manuscript  Braille  books  which  it  contained.  It 
seems  that  there  is  in  Germany  a  society  of  ladies  called 
the  Edelweiss — who  take  pleasure  in  writing  these  books 
for  the  blind.  I  could  but  remark  how  much  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  a  library  of  literature  in  embossed  type 
the  German  school  in  Steglitz  has  than  any  one  of  our 
American  Schools. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Congress  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind,  were  : 

" 'The  Moon  System."''     Dr.  Robert  Moon,  Philadelphia. 

"The  Braille."     Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Perkins  Institution. 

"The  New  York  Point."      Mr.  Wigwam  B.  Wait,  Superintendent 
New  York  City  Institution. 

"The  Roman  Letter."     Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent  Texas 
Institution. 

"Life's  Teachings."     Dr.  Francis  J.  Campbeli,,  Superintendent 
Royal  Norman  College,  England. 

"Instruction  in  Music."     Mr.  Wallace  P.  Day,  Illinois  Institution. 

"Instruction  in  Music."      Mr.  John   A.  Simpson,  North  Carolina 
Institution. 

*See  Pamphlet :  Fiihrer  durch  die  Ausstellung  fur  das  hohere  Mad- 
schenschulwesen  und  fur  das  gesammte  Volksschulwesen  in  Chicago. 
VII.  Blindenanstalten. 

Also  Pamphlet :  Hochdruckschriften  der  Konigl.  Blinden-Anstalt  in 
Steglitz  bei  Berlin.    Geschrieben  von  Deutschen  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen. 
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"  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind."     Prof.  Lewis  B.  Carlx. 

"The  Physical  Culture  of  the  Blind.'''  Miss  Gazeixa  Bennett, 
Perkins  Institution. 

"Appliances  used  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind."  Mr.  B.  B.  Hun- 
Toon,  Superintendent  Kentucky  Institution. 

"  Sloyd."     Miss  Anna  MoTvANDER,  Wiconsin  Institution. 

"Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools."  Dr.  John  T. 
Sibley,  Superintendent  Missouri  Institution. 

"Trades  Adapted  to  Blind  Men"      Mr.  H.  L.  Hau,,  Philadelphia. 

"General  Statistics  Regarding  the  Blind,  their  Education  and  Em- 
ployment." Asia— Rev.  W.  H.  Murray,  China.  America — 
Edward  E.  Aleen,  Superintendent  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

"The  Necessity  of  Having  in  Every  Country  an  Association  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Blind."  M.  DE  EA  Sizeranne,  Editor  Valentin 
Haiiy,  Paris,  France. 

"The  Best  Means  of  Making  the  Blind  Independent."  Mr.  J. 
Moedenhawer,  Superintendent  Copenhagen  Institution. 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Girls.  Boys.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report      ....         94            96  190 

Admitted 17             13  30 

Population  of  the  year 11 1  109  220 

Discharged  during  the  year   ...       23             11  34 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year    88             98  186 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  28  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1  from  New  Jersey,  1  from  Delaware.  Of  those  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  161  were  supported  by  Penn- 
sylvania (forty-five  counties  represented),  14  by  New 
Jersey,  3  by  Delaware,  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or 
by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness. — Congenital,  4  ;  Atrophy  of 
the  Optic  Nerve,  4  ;  Disease  of  Cornea,  1  ;  Granular 
Lids,  1  ;  Meningitis,  4  ;  Ophthalmia,  7  ;  Retinitis,  1  ; 
Scarlet  Fever,  1  ;  Traumatic,  5  ;  Tumor  on  Brain,  1  ; 
unknown,  1. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  22;  other  States,  6;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind.  —One  boy  has  a  blind  brother  ;  one 
boy  has  two  aunts  (father's  sisters)  who  became  blind,  and 
a  grandfather  who  had  defective  vision  ;  one  boy's  parents 
are  both  blind,  also  two  uncles  and  an  aunt  (father's 
family)  ;  one  boy  has  a  blind  brother  and  a  blind  sister. 
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Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good  as  usual. 

Necrology. — There  have  been  two  deaths.  Mary 
Keegan,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  died  at  her  home  from 
consumption,  and  Christian  Herman  Otto,  aged  seventeen 
years,  who  died  at  his  home  from  typhoid  fever. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  been  especially  fortunate  this  year  in  receiving 
attention  from  without,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  for  the  following  to  : — 

Mrs.  Samuel  Murray,  Lecture  Recital. 

Mr.  Richard  Zeckwer,  Lecture  on  the  Limits  of  Hearing,  also  Tickets 

to  Commencement  Recital. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil  and  Pupils'  Recital. 
Mr.  Mauritz  Leefson,  Recital. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig,  Recital. 
M.  Alexandre  Guilmant,  Recital. 
.    Mr.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Lecture  Tickets. 
Mr.  James  T.  B.  Ives,  F.G.S.,  Lecture  on  Geology. 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Marshall,  Lecture  on  Japan. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ingram,  Geographical  and  Descriptive  Lectures. 
Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor,  Lecture  to  Teachers. 
Mrs.  Caroline  McCaffrey  School,  Pupils'  Recital. 
Mr.  C.  Stanley  Hurlbut,  Solo  Assistance. 
Mr.  Eben  E.  Davis,  Author,  and  to  the  University  Publishing  Co., 

Publishers,  for  permission  to  reprint  The  Davis  Readers. 
Loomis  J.  Campbell,  Author,  and  to  Taintor  Brothers  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 

and  William  Ware  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 

reprint  The  New  Franklin  Readers. 
The   American   Book   Co.,   Publishers,    for    permission    to    reprint 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  reprint  "The 

Song  of  Hiawatha,"  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily." 
Mr.  Gordon  A.  Southworth  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Goddard,  Authors,  and  to 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  reprint 

"  Our  Language  :    Its  Use  Taught  by  Practice  and  Example." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OR    PUPILS. 

December  i,  1893. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received. 

J555  Ackerman,  Conrad, 1892 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890 

1249  Applebach,  John, 1885 

1540  Arnd,  Charles 1891 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel,      1891 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, 1886 

1505  Beans,  Harmon,      1891 

1570  Beckwith,  George  W.,      1892 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C, 1893 

1416  Bilgram,  Oscar,       1889 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892 

1380  Boone,  Edward  H., 1888 

1524  Burt,  Guy,  1891 

1417  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886 

1518  Delfine,  Laborie, 1891 

1515  Donnelly,  John  J., 1891 

1372  Dornin,  Robert  J.,  1888 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889 

1556  Elliott,  William, 1892 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890 

1567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P., 1887 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph,  1885 

1572  Hafer,  Daniel  W.,      .........  1892 

1607  Haines,  Joseph  H., 1893 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893 

1280  Ham,  William, 1886 

1495  Harr,  Milton,  ...        1890 

151 1  Hartline,  Edgar, 1891 

1565  Hartwig,  John  F 1892 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A., 1889 

1455  Hill,  Frederick, 1890 

1313  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886 

1427  Hogan,  Edward  H., 1889 

1494    Holden,  James  E.,      1890 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 

1461  Klinehumple,  Joseph, 1890 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888 

1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887 

1589  Levy,  Nathan,  1893 

1429  Littlehales,  William  W.,      ......  1889 

1428  Lohr,  Thomas, 1889 
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Counties. 
Luzerne. 
Philadelphia. 
Lancaster. 
Allegheny. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Luzerne. 
Bucks. 

Philadelphia. 
Lackawanna. 
Philadelphia. 
Cambria. 
Clinton. 
Luzerne. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Lackawanna. 
Bradford. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Luzerne. 
Philadelphia. 
Crawford. 
Adams. 
Bedford. 
Dauphin. 
Northampton. 
Northampton. 
Montgomery. 
Montgomery.. 
Schuylkill. 
Lehigh. 
Schuylkill. 
Philadelphia. 
Bradford. 
Philadelphia. 
Potter. 
Philadelphia. 
Allegheny. 
Philadelphia. 
Lebanon. 
Philadelphia. 
Northumberland 
Indiana. 


159° 
1599 
1456 
1441 
1546 
1423 
I43Q 
1586 
1384 
1360 
1406 
1270 
i6oo 
1557 
1513 
1424 
1563 
1502 
1256 
143 1 
1445 
1575 
1542 
1385 
1324 
1587 
1386 

1584 


1469 
1398 
1248 

1493 
1336 
1460 
1510 
1446 
1523 


1603 

1585 
1281 

I3H 

1595 

1591 

1604 

1537 
1361 
1578 
1467 
i55o 
1436 
1 188 

1379 
1503 
1401 


Names.  Received. 

Lowing,  Henry  S 1893 

Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893 

McAleer,  Charles  G., 1890 

McCarty,  Daniel 1889 

McKee,  Robert,      1891 

Miller,  George  E. , 1889 

Milligan,  Henry  A., 1889 

Page,  Stewart  W.,      1893 

Paul,  William  B., 1888 

Porter,  George  F., 1887 

Rhoda,  William, 1889 

Rodgers,  George, 1885 

Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893 

Rupp.  Raymond, 1892 

Schmid,  Walter  T., 1891 

Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

Slattery,  Alexander  C 1892 

Smith,  William  C, 189 1 

Sommerfeld,  George, 1885 

Stewart,  Addison,       . 1889 

Swingle,  Elias  F.,      .    .  1889 

Thompson,  Adam  L., 1892 

Thompson,  James  A., 1891 

Trusal,  Edward, 1888 

Waters,  William  J.,        1886 

Weingard,  Francis  E.,      1893 

Wireman,  Kirk, 1888 

Worthington,  Harry  W., 1893 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received. 

Bradley,  Dyonisius, 1890 

Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

Crossan,  Wellington, 1885 

Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

Hughes,  Robert  S., 1887 

Magonigal,  Harry  J.,    ,    .    .    .....  1890 

Nield,  Howard, 1891 

Wall,  Thomas  A., 1889 

Williams,  Thomas  L., 1891 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

Abbott,  May, ...  1893 

Allen,  Grace, 1893 

Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

Bennett,  Susan, 1886 

Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893 

Boyd,  Caroline, 1893 

Bradley,  Henrietta, 1893 

Brady/Sophia, 1891 

Brown,  Margaret, 1887 

Burgess,  Susana, 1892 

Carlin,  Mary  V 1890 

Carlson,  Ellen  D.,      . 1892 

Cassidy,  Annie  M., 1889 

Clunen,  Marv  A., 1884 

Coleman,  Ella, 1888 

Colvin,  Mabel, 1891 

Coyle,  Maud  E 1889 
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Counties. 

Crawford. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Bucks. 

York. 

Luzerne. 

Juniata. 

Montgomery. 

McKean. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

York. 

Bucks. 

Chester. 

Wayne. 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Indiana. 

Allegheny. 

Forest. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 


Counties. 

Delaware. 

New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
Alabama. 


Counties. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Luzerne. 
Lackawanna. 
Cumberland. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Allegheny. 
Philadelphia. 
Lycoming. 
Crawford. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Lackawanna. 
Lancaster. 


Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E-, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 1885  Blair. 

1560  Davis,  Nellie, 1892  Luzerne. 

1462  Doby,  Mary  Elna, 1890  Lancaster. 

15 16  Donnelly,  Ellen, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 1889  Berks. 

1606  Durang,  Elizabeth  K.,      1893  Philadelphia. 

1525  Eccles,  Mary  E. 1891  Philadelphia. 

1463  Eccles,  Rebecca 1890  Philadelphia. 

1598  Eliason,  Emma  J., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1597  Elliott,  Mary,      1893  Philadelphia. 

1581  Ennis,  Annie,      1892  Philadelphia. 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891  Lycoming. 

1549  Fink,  Sarah  Y., 1891  Luzerne. 

1548  Fleck,  Dora  M.,      1891  Perry. 

1579  Green,  Mary  A., 1892  Philadelphia. 

J553  Gunning,  Mary,      .        1892  Philadelphia. 

13 18  Hancock,  Annie, 1886  Philadelphia. 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890  Lancaster. 

1543  Harowitz,  Esther 1891  Philadelphia. 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K.,      ........  1891  Lehigh. 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth,       1886  Fayette. 

157 1  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892  Pike. 

1392  Heflen,  Annie, 1888  Lehigh. 

1539  Henery,  Mary  F., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1545  Horney,  Mary  J., 1891  Philadelphia. 

I53°  Jarvis,  Lillie  E.,      1889  Philadelphia. 

1471  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890  Chester. 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E.,      1891  Lycoming. 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L.,      1889  Northampton. 

1367  Lammereaux,  Bessie, 1888  Luzerne. 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S.,       1893  Northampton. 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa,        1885  Philadelphia. 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1534  May,  Mabel, 1891  Northumberland 

1527  McDonald,  Margaret, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E. 1889  Somerset. 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma,        1885  Philadelphia. 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887  Philadelphia. 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1520  Ottendorfer,  Katie,        1891  Lancaster. 

1541  Plotner,  Annie  F.,      1891  Philadelphia. 

15 17  Quinlan,  Annie,      1891  Philadelphia. 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill. 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 1884  Philadelphia. 

1459  Roach,  Annie, 1890  Wayne. 

1566  Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1397  Rudolph,  Wilhelmina  M., 1888  Allegheny. 

1568  Schiisler,  Annie,         1892  Philadelphia. 

1531  Slecta,  Annie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1561  Smith,  Cora  E., 1892  Dauphin. 

1452  Steel,  Annie, 1890  Schuylkill. 

1507  Spencer,  Dora, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1261  Stecker,  Florence,      1885  Philadelphia. 

1419  Stutz,  Maria,  1889  Philadelphia. 

1453  Sybert,  Sarah  J., 1890  Cambria. 

1311  Turner,  Lizzie, 1886  Philadelphia. 

J593  Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1562  Whitlock,  Esther, 1892  Wyoming. 
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FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1551     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1353     Ball,  Ida, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1437     Churchill,  Elizabeth, 1889  New  Jersey. 

1391     Deck,  Jessie, 1888  New  Jersey. 

1468     Donate  Julie  E., 1890  Louisiana. 

1594     Fifenski,  Rose, 1893  Delaware. 

1330     Fowler,  Katie, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1536    Win  field,  Mary  E., 1891  New  Jersey. 

Average  Age  of  the  above  Pupils  : 

Boys,  15  years. 
Girls,  16.7  years. 


HOME  INMATES. 


Admitted 
Names.  as  Pupils. 

Kinney,  Michael, 1848 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie'  D 1861 


Received 
into  the  Home 

States. 

1852 
1863 
I85I 
1869 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 
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Annual  Concert  given  by  the  pupils,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Institution,  Tuesday  Evening,  May  16th,  1893,  at 
8  o'clock.  The  Germania  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz  accompanied  our  solo  per- 
formers. Mr.  Clark  Stanley  Hurlbut,  the  well-known 
tenor,  kindly  volunteered  his  services  for  the  occasion. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Fantasie — "Hunt  for  Happiness"     .    - .    .  Brande 

Band 

2.  Concerto  in  G  minor — Piano  and  Orchestra Mendelssohn 

Molto  Allegro  con  Fuoco. 

Andante Played  by  Miss  Mabee  Coevin 

Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace     .    .    .  Played  by  Miss  Saeeie  GERETY 

3.  Song  for  female  voices    {  "NoJ  ^fnM,?nth  }     Temple  ton  Strong 

4.  Organ  Concerto  in  A  major Handel 

Largo,  Allegro        Minuetto        Fuga 
Master  Oscar  Biegram 

5.  Jubilate  Deo  in  C      . -  T.  H.  Ervin 

(Dedicated  to  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood) 
Chorus,  Orchestra  and  Organ 

6.  Violin  Solo— "  Cavatina  " Raff 

Mr.  Henry  Mieeigan 
Accompanist,  Master  James  Danenhower 

7.  Barcarole,  from  Concerto,  No.  4  .    .    .    .  William  Sterndale  Bennett 

Piano  and  Orchestra 
Miss  Virginia  Carein 

8.  Song— "The  Stream  and  the  Bell" Geibel 

Miss  Susie  Bennett 

9.  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  B  flat Beethoven 

Piano  and  Orchestra 
Allegro  con  Brio, 

{Cadenza  by  Moscheles)    Played  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wieeiams 
Adagio 

Rondo — Allegro  Molto   .  Played  by  Mr.  Wieeiam  Waters 

10.     Anthem — "  Behold  I  show  you  a  Mystery  "      D.  D.  Wood 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus  with  Organ  and  Orchestra 
Soloist,  Mr.  Ceark  Staneey  Hurebut 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Sixtieth  Term,  Monday  After- 
noon, June  26th,  1893,  at  4  o'clock,  also  Tuesday  Morning, 
June  27th,  at  n  o'clock.  After  the  exercises  the  audience 
was  invited  to  inspect  the  Industrial  Work  of  the  pupils, 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  Printing  Office. 

PROGRAMME. 

Monday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  Senior  and  Junior  Classes 
in  GYMNASTICS. 

1.  Tumbling        

2.  Swedish  Movement 

{a)   Standing        (b)    on  Mats 

3.  Parallel  Bar  Exercises 

4.  Pyramids 

Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

1.  Serenade Rollingson 

Band 

2.  Essay — "Musical  Women  " 

Sarah  A.  Gerety 

3.  Calisthenics — Flag  Drill 

4.  Piano  Solo— "  Polacca  Brillante  "  op.  72 Weber 

Thomas  L.  Williams 

5.  Writing  on  Braillewriters Fifth  Grade  Boys 

6.  Reading— Selected Donald  Kulp 

7.  Organ  Solo — "Harvest  Thanksgiving  March  " Calkin 

Sarah  A.  Gerety 

8.  Mixed  Chorus — "  Yachting  Glee  "      Culbertson 

9.  Awarding  of  Diplomas,  Certificates   of  Honorable  Discharge  and 

Prizes By  the  Principal 

10.     "Auld  Lang  Syne" By  the  School 

The  following  having  completed  the  Course  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Departments  of  Instruction  were  honorably  discharged, 

WITH  DIPLOMA  : 

Sarah  A.  Gerety,  in  Literature  and  in  Music. 

Thomas  L.  Williams,  in  Music. 

WITH  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT  : 

Millard  Hardman,  in  Handicrafts. 

The  followifig  received  the  Harrison  Prize  of  $25  each — given  for 
Patience,  Assiduity  and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department. 
Esther  Whitlock,  Labori  Delfine. 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  j  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 


f        g       h       i         j        k        1     m 


r        s      t     u       v       w 
•  •      •      •      •        •  • 


•         •  •      •  • 
•  •      •  •         •      •  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( #  #  ) . 


MARKS   OF  PUNCTUATION. 

?      -I  (         ) 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the   capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

for  the  next ;   thus,  *  *  F.  R.  S. 

••  ••  •••       •• 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 


•    •       •  •    • 


46    _•      •    •  235 
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INITIAL  BETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •          •  •          • 

•  •  •                    •  •  •          • 

•••                      •                    ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  ' '  knowledge  "  should  be  written 


OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART  WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in 


ing 


is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       \wr      tion 


that  Liv^n         which 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3»  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  )    cvhen  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period  (      •  1  is  used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;   thus — 


•    •       •  • 
•  •    •  • 


••     •     $2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (       ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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s  : 


•    * 


Q  !• 


r->        •    •    •        -  ><  r* 

*   .         §   •  ••      6 

•       *w     •       •  •       •     o. 


•  •  •  'd    • 

c 


•      •         •      • 


!  u  •:   s  .  • 


*j 


s : 


s :  . 


<0  .    . 


o    *• 


s"  as  .: 


•  •  • 

*:  • 

a  :  . 


BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


I) 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64H1S, 
Eighths  or  i28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 

Rests, 

Accidentals, 
Intervals, 


E 


•  I 

•  1 

•  1 

•  4 

•  J 

•  5 

•  0 

•  5 

•  6 

•  6 

•  6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  l 

•  ■> 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  3 

_  or  §         .— 

i 


21 


3.1 


4th 


5th 


t>       b 


6th 


•  6 


7th         8th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•       • 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  a  5 
3*  »6 

3* 

3*      3* 

double   bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.             d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

•          • 
• 

• 

•         • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  1. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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General  Information. 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  com- 
forts and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  gain 
their  education  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  for 
admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed,  and 
stringed  instruments.     Piano  tuning  also  is  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the 
work  department.  There  the  boys  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the 
girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  mending,  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  in  some  cases,  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may  be 
received  for  special  instruction.  The  Institution  is  neither 
an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for 
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the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable  blind.  Dis- 
orderly, disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities  ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  week  day  of  the 
term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  it 
closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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Sixty-second  Annual  Report 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  20th,  1894. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers,, 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET 

1895. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  zothy  1894. 


At  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  20th,  1894,  at  a  quarter 
past  four  o'clock  p.  M. 

On  motion  Rev.  Alfred  L,.  Elwyn  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Elwyn  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the 
Principal,  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
which  were  on  motion  referred  to  the  new  Board  of 
Managers  about  to  be  elected,  with  authority  to  publish 
the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Messrs.  Morris  and  Zantzinger  having  been  appointed 
Tellers,  reported  that  the  following  named  gentlemen  had 
been  unanimously  elected: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  DANIEL  H.  HASTINGS. 


President: 

Dr.  EDWARD  TOWNSEND.  (1858)* 


Vice-Presidents : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  (1870) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  HARRISON  FISHER.  (1876) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.  (1878) 


Recording  Secretary: 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE.  (1868) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.  (1893) 


Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon : 
JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.  (1890) 


J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  (1878 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  (1880 

William  Drayton,  (1882 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  (1884 

Sydney  L.  Wright,  (1885 

Eugene  Delano,  (1888 

J.  Willis  Martin,  (1890 


Managers: 

Thomas  Robins,  (^o) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  (1890) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (1 890) 

Owen  Wister,  (1891) 

Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,  (1891) 

Robert  Patterson,  {^93) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  (1894) 


On  motion  adjourned.  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
Secretary. 

*  First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
JOHN   CADWALADER,  ROBERT   PATTERSON, 

J.  SERGEANT   PRICE,  EUGENE   DELANO, 

JOSEPH   M.  SHOEMAKER. 


Instruction : 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  J.  WILLIS   MARTIN, 

EDWARD   COLES,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

JOHN   CADWALADER,  THOMAS   ROBINS, 

OWEN   WISTER. 


Household : 


WILLIAM   DRAYTON,  RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D., 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,    ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 
SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT,  THOMAS   ROBINS, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 


Admission  and  Discharge: 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

JOSEPH  M.  SHOEMAKER. 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee : 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNIE  C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS, 

Miss  EMILY  WHELEN,  Mrs.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Prefect : 

HERBERT   INMAN. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Hannah  Hogg,         Anna  E.  Roxby,  Elsie  G.  Howard, 

Mary  Quinn,  Elnora  A.  Emerson,  Charles  E.  Janvrin, 

Amelia  Saneord,     Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 
Melinda  E.  Shute. 

Kinder  gar  tners : 
Carolyn  H.  Hardy,  Carolina  L.  Barber. 

Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.    Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 

Henry  H.  Hahn,    Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,   Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam   Geibel,  Piano  and  Vocal. 
Belle  Small,  Piano. 

S.   Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Gardner  B.  Willis,   Wood-working. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Michael  Crilley,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 

Millard    F.   Hardman,    Cane-seating. 
Mary  E.  Richardson,    Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  Beadwork. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

BELLE  Cole,  Cane-seating. 


Matron :  Assistant  Matron : 

ELIZABETH  J.  HURD.  Helen  A.  Jones. 

Visiting  Physicians ; 

EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist: 

THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to 

the  Corporators,  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


The  Principal's  Report  of  the  year  in  the  Institution 
gives  the  details  of  its  progress  in  organization  and  disci- 
pline, in  the  work  of  the  class-room  and  notably  in  the 
achievements  of  the  printing  room.  It  is  impossible  in 
a  summary  to  give  a  definite  notion  of  the  advance  in  all 
branches  of  the  Institution's  work.  It  must  suffice  that 
we  indicate  the  general  rules  upon  which  our  work  has 
been  based.  The  forward  movement  now  going  on  is  a 
vindication  of  the  soundness  of  those  rules. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  not  only  has 
the  scope  of  educatiomfor  the  blind  been  enlarged,  but  the 
aims  of  the  educator  have  also  in  a  large  degree  been 
modified.  This  has  been  more  a  change  of  practice  than 
one  of  theory.  The  educator  of  twenty  years  ago  assented 
to  the  abstract  proposition  that  his  object  was  to  place  his 
pupils,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  position  of  the  seeing. 
But  in  practice  the  theory  was  either  lost  sight  of,  or  not 
intelligently  worked  out.  This  was  due  to  several  causes. 
First,  the  task  which  confronted  the  teacher  was,  and 
always  will  be,  one  of  appalling  difficulty.  He  must  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  the  chief  organ  of  sensation — the  lamp  of 
the  brain.  No  wonder  that  for  years  he  vainly  sought  a 
starting  point  for  such  an  undertaking.  Then,  too,  he 
was,  as  was  natural,  often  misled  into  an  endeavor  to 
appropriate  the  machinery  selected  by  the  seeing  because 
best  suited  to  the  eye,  forgetting  that  for  the  blind  touch 
as  an  understudy  must  play  the  part  of  sight.  iVnd,  again, 
there  was  always  the  impulse  to  hasty  and  imperfect  work 
given  by  those  who  would  have  the  school  defy  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  and  devise  occupations  in  which 
the  blind  could  support  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  seeing. 


But  the  teacher  has  learned  by  experience  that  the  eye 
is,  after  all,  only  the  medium  of  communication  for  sensa- 
tions, and  that  most  sensations  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  brain  by  other  means.  It  is  not  through  the  eye  alone 
that  the  blind  can  receive  sight.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
of  the  things  seen  by  those  who  are  not  blind  are  products 
of  the  imagination  of  past  generations  for  whose  sensations 
we  are  indebted  to  literature  or  art?  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  proportions  the  eye  and  the  brain  contribute  to  sight. 
Photography  has  shown  that  for  generations  the  prejudiced 
mind  has  led  captive  the  eye  when  applied  to  the  animal 
in  motion  ;  and  it  is  plausibly  argued  that  our  idea  of  color 
in  art  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  self-deception.  If  it  be 
true,  then,  that  for  the  things  we  see  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  that 
fact  opens  up  great  possibilities  for  the  future  education  of 
the  blind.  Our  mission,  then,  will  be  to  reproduce  in  the 
blind  man,  so  far  as  his  capacity  and  disposition  will  per- 
mit, the  same  sensations  as  are  initiated  by  the  eye  in  the 
seeing  man.  We  must  put  him  into  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  the  seeing.  That  should  be  the  chief  object  of 
his  education  ;  and  by  accomplishing  that  result,  he  will 
be  started  upon  the  road  to  self-support  in  competition 
with  the  seeing,  far  more  effectually  than  by  restricting  his 
education  to  a  particular  branch  of  art  or  handicraft  to  the 
neglect  of  general  cultivation  and  mental  enlightenment. 

It  is  since  1890  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end.  It  has  come  in 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  point  writing  :  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Hall  Braille-writer,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
printing  in  the  stereotype- maker.  It  it  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  the  invention  of  these  machines  has  been 
to  the  blind  what  the  discovery  of  printing  was  to  the 
world.  They  have  been  described  in  detail,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Institution  for  1892  and  1893.  The  enormous 
saving  in  expense,  and  the  capacity  for  production  devel- 
oped by  these  machines  has  given  to  the  blind  a  mass  of 
learning  hitherto  inaccessible,  and  promises  in  the  near 
future  to  open  to  them  the  entire  range  of  our  literature. 
Nor  does  their  usefulness  stop  there.     The  Braille-writer 


gives  to  the  blind  man  rapidity  in  writing  nearly  equalling 
that  possessed  by  the  seeing,  so  that  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  for  literary  production,  so  far  as  mechanical 
aids  go,  he  is  almost  on  a  par  with  his  more  fortunate 
neighbors. 

Apart  from  direct  educational  results,  the  effect  of  such 
aims  and  methods  upon  the  blind  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 
In  themselves  they  go  far  to  eradicate  the  delusion — which 
the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  humane  is  apt  to  produce  in 
the  so-called  afflicted  classes — that  peculiar  surroundings 
free  them  from  responsibility,  and  entitle  them  to  special 
privileges.  By  placing  the  inmates  in  a  position  of  self- 
dependence  and  responsibility,  the  same  tone  is  diffused 
throughout  the  Institution  and  the  school.  As  the  system 
develops,  the  idea  of  the  asylum  and  home  disappear,  and 
with  the  spread  of  intelligence  the  capacity  of  the  blind 
will  expand  beyond  the  pursuits  which  carry  with  them 
the  notion  of  a  charitable  retreat. 

The  problem  of  how  to  enable  the  blind  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  in  certain  lines  of  industry  will  not  be 
solved  in  the  near  future.  The  Institution  gives  instruction 
in  certain  branches  of  handicraft,  and  the  pupils  who  have 
the  advantage  of  that  instruction  acquire  something  as  a 
rielp  to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  ;  but  that  branch  can- 
not be  said  to  be  more  than  an  appendix  to  the  general 
work  which,  in  time,  will  enlarge  or  disappear  as  the 
demand  for  it  may  increase  or  die  out. 

The  Principal's  careful  and  elaborate  report  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  conscientious  labor  which  he  and  his 
assistants  give  to  the  work  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
Managers  believe  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
not  only  in  the  school,  but  also  in  the  work  of  diffusing 
knowledge  to  the  blind  throughout  the  country  is  a  grati- 
fying evidence  of  their  capacity. 

Edward  Townsend, 

President. 
Philadelphia,  December  20,  1894. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the- 
school  has  been  carried  on  along  the  general  lines  laid 
down  in  my  last  two  reports.  The  changes  of  the  year 
have  been  few.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  dwell 
somewhat  on  the  theory  underlying  our  practice  as  well 
as  upon  the  results  attained  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  school. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  any  school  for  youth  should 
be  the  development  of  power.  Pupils  attend  school  to 
find  how  to  learn  ;  and  a  school  should  show  them  how  to 
get  knowledge  for  themselves.  This  is  what  training 
means.  Education  by  doing  begets  power,  while  motive 
adds  an  interest  to  the  work. 

A  boy  goes  to  a  gymnasium  and  pulls  chest-weights  to 
develop  his  muscles  so  that  he  may  perform  feats  of 
strength  in  the  future.  This  motive  gives  zest  to  am 
otherwise  stupid  performance.  The  child  is  a  natural 
worker.  The  new  education  takes  advantage  of  the  spon- 
taneous activities  of  children,  and  instead  of  curbing  and 
repressing  these  activities  guides  and  directs  them  into 
profitable  channels.  An  understanding  of  the  uses  of  mo- 
tive, interest,  education  by  doing,  self-effort,  method,  and 
unification  of  studies  has  pervaded  the  school  this  year. 

It  is  the  claim  of  evolutionists  that  great  as  has  been 
the  effect  of  man's  hands  upon  his  development,  they  have 
been  but  instruments  to  the  development  of  man's  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  articulate  speech,  and  that  the 
growth  of  language  has  been  essential  to  the  growth  of 
mind.  "  As  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  positive 
indication  of  growth  and  stage  of  growth,  so  the  language 
of  an  individual  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  culture.  By  this 
is  not  meant  accuracy  and  polish  of  speech,  but  its  power 
as  a  medium  of  thought  expression."  *     The  development 

*From  Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics. 


and  growth  of  this  power  results  from  clearness  and  accu- 
racy of  ideas  arrived  at  through  observation  and  judgment. 
The  development  of  language  as  an  index  of  the  thought 
has  been  fundamental  throughout  our  school  work.  What- 
ever the  branch  studied,  clearness  of  ideas  and  accurate 
and  full  expression  has  been  insisted  upon  at  every  recita- 
tion. In  this  way  a  lesson  on  any  subject  whatsoever  is 
also  made  a  language  lesson. 

So  long  as  a  pupil's  interest  and  attention  can  be  held 
to  the  study  of  an  object,  so  long  is  that  study  of  educa- 
tional value  to  him.  And  I  believe  that  an  all-sided  study 
and  the  consequent  intimate  knowledge  of  few  things  is 
more  educative  than  the  knowledge  that  conies  from  a 
more  superficial  study  of  many  things.  As  an  illustration 
let  me  describe  how  one  of  our  first-grade  classes  studies 
the  Indian  corn.  The  teacher  introduces  the  subject  with 
a  class  talk.  This  talk  serves  the  double  purpose  of  rous- 
ing interest  in  the  subject  and  of  showing  the  teacher  how 
much  is  already  known  and  what  her  second  step  shall  be. 
She  then  hands  the  ears  of  corn  around  the  class.  Bvery 
child  examines  the  corn  and  tells  the  teacher  what  new 
things  he  finds  out  about  it,  the  teacher  calling  attention  to 
what  has  been  overlooked.  He  then  reproduces  the  ear  in 
clay.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  model  of  an  object  without 
close  study  of  it.  The  child's  model  of  the  ear  of  corn  rep- 
resents it  as  he  knows  it,  and  is  likewise  the  best  means  of 
showing  his  teacher  how  well  he  knows  it.  A  corn-stalk 
with  roots,  leaves,  ear,  silk,  and  tassel,  should  next  be 
studied  in  detail.  Each  pupil  models  a  section  of  the  stalk 
and  next  draws  in  miniature  the  outline  of  the  whole  by 
means  of  tacks  stuck  into  cushions.  Is  the  arrangement 
of  corn  leaves  opposite  or  alternate?  The  boy  who  has 
drawn  the  whole  stalk  must  know.  Are  the  leaves  netted- 
veined  or  parallel-veined?  Ask  the  girl  who  has  drawn 
the  leaf.  The  children  plant  some  kernels  of  corn  in  the 
window  box.  They  watch  the  germination  and  growth. 
They  model  the  plantlet  on  a  clay  plaque.  All  this  has 
taken  several  days.  In  the  meantime  the  class  has  written 
about  the  Indian  corn  and  read  about  it.  The  reading 
lesson  about  the  corn,  following  as  it  does  this  preparatory 


study  of  the  subject,  is  wonderfully  interesting  ;  and  those 
called  upon  to  tell  about  what  they  have  just  been  reading 
are  generally  so  full  of  the  subject  that  they  reward  the 
teacher  well  for  all  the  pains  she  has  been  to.  Lastly  the 
teacher  reads  to  the  class  some  bit  of  literature  about  the 
corn — such  as  Whittier's  "  Corn  Song"  and  "  Blessing  the 
Cornfields  "  from  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Still  the  corn  is 
not  knowji  until  the  bean  or  the  pea  has  been  thoroughly 
studied — planted,  grown,  modeled,  drawn,  talked  about, 
written  about,  read  about,  and  told  about  again  and  care- 
fully compared  with  it. 

A  pupil  who  has  studied  several  objects  in  the  thorough 
manner  just  detailed,  besides  gaining  a  number  of  clear 
ideas  and  practice  in  giving  them  expression,  has  learned 
to  observe,  and  has  had  training  in  fixing  his  attention  ; 
then  the  power  derived  through  the  right  study  of  these 
few  objects  enables  him  to  study  any  new  ones  that  come 
to  hand. 

If  any  teacher  of  the  blind  makes  no  use  of  modeling 
or  outline  drawing  he  omits  a  most  economical  aid  to 
accurate  knowledge.  Modeling  or  moulding  with  some 
plastic  material  like  clay,  putty,  or  paper  pulp,  we  deem 
indispensible  to  thoroughness.  Every  teacher  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  highest  school  grade  makes  use  of  clay 
wherever  and  whenever  its  use  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  For  map  work  tack-drawing  is  even  of 
greater  utility  than  modeling.  Each  pupil  is  thereby 
enabled  to  draw  the  continents  as  he  studies  them,  using 
different  kinds  of  tacks  for  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 
When  a  pupil  is  studying  his  native  state  a  glance  at  the 
unfinished  map  shows  how  much  he  already  knows  of  it. 
If  the  railroad  is  not  represented,  he  has  not  studied  that 
particular  detail.  In  one  of  our  class-rooms  there  is  left 
for  exhibition  a  map  of  the  room  drawn  to  scale  by  a  pupil 
from  actual  measurements  made  by  him.  Each  boy  had 
drawn  a  similar  map  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is  also 
a  map  of  the  adjoining  Logan  Square  on  exhibition  in  the 
same  room.  One  day  the  class  paced  off  this  city  square 
with  all  its  cross  paths,  returned  to  the  class-room  and 
drew  the  square  to  scale.     Another  class  drew  a  large  out- 
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line  map  of  the  United  States,  then  covered  the  sections 
of  the  country  with  their  productions.  Some  of  the  classes 
have  drawn  maps  of  historic  ground,  such  as  battle-fields 
with  armies  in  their  respective  positions.  Geography  and 
history  may  be  studied  much  more  economically  if  studied 
together.  How  much  more  interesting  the  study  of  Europe 
becomes  if  at  the  same  time  the  class  follows  the  wonderful 
career  of  Napoleon.  While  in  the  advanced  grades  drawing 
and  moulding  are  used  as  aids,  in  the  elementary  grades 
they  are  taught  as  subjects.  It  must  be  born  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  this  drawing  can  be  nothing  but  outline  work, 
and  that  no  solids  can  be  represented,  the  representation  of 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade  being  impossible  to  the  blind. 

Drawing  has  given  our  pupils  an  added  "  mode  of 
expression  "  and  as  such  it  has  been  educative.  One  can- 
not always  make  one's  meaning  clear  in  words.  In  some 
particular  each  mode  of  expression  excels  all  the  rest. 
Graphic  illustration  may  make  that  plain  in  an  instant 
which  no  amount  of  talk  can  as  clearly  effect  alone.  Then 
drawing  gives  skill,  cultivates  the  touch  and  the  muscular 
sense,  requires  attention  and  application,  and  helps  fix  the 
conception  of  an  object  clearly  in  the  pupils'  memories. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  developed  a  little  orna- 
mental drawing  among  their  pupils,  such  as  simple  borders 
made  by  the  repetition  of  units.  A  few  of  the  pupils  have 
shown  a  pleasing  originality  in  designing.  But  even  if  no 
practical  utility  is  found  in  this  occupation,  it  has  imparted 
a  slight  hint  of  order  and  the  beauty  of  orderly  arrangement, 
and  as  it  has  interested  the  pupils  it  has  had  its  influence. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  time  spent  in  this  outline  and 
map  drawing  could  have  been  put  to  greater  use.  Our 
two  years  of  experience  has  shown  drawing  to  be  one  of 
the  important  branches  of  our  school  work.  We  are  not 
the  only  school  for  the  blind  where  drawing  is  used.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Prussian  school 
at  Steglitz,  and  probably  in  other  schools.  How  drawing 
came  to  be  taught  with  us  is  described  in  an  article  in  the 
Mentor  for  September,  1894. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  direct  influence  for 
good  of  modeling  and  drawing  upon  certain  pupils.    Every 
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school  has  pupils  who  seem  to  be  poor  in  the  common 
recitation  studies.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  history,  taught  without  arousing  the  pupils' 
interest  through  self-activity,  find  no  response  in  them. 
Such  pupils,  especially  if  they  are  boys,  usually  excel  in 
shop  work.  The  key  to  their  interest  is  in  doing  and 
making.  Now  modeling,  drawing,  paper-folding  and  cut- 
ting is  doing  and  making  ;  and  their  introduction  into  the 
class-room  is  often  the  turning  point  in  the  school  life  of 
these  pupils.  A  mother  of  one  of  our  city  boys  told  me 
that  during  her  son's  first  year  with  us  he  took  little  inter- 
est in  anything,  but  that  lately  when  he  came  home  over 
Sunday  he  wanted  all  the  time  to  be  making  something. 
Our  wood-working  classes  have  had  the  same  effect. 

The  occupations  of  modeling,  drawing,  paper-cutting, 
paper-folding,  and  wood-working,  involving  as  they  do 
comparisons  and  measurements,  require  processes  of  num- 
bering and  lead  to  arithmetic.  For  example,  in  the  kinder- 
garten the  surfaces  of  the  tables  and  cushions  are  marked 
off  in  square  inches.  The  kindergartner  directs  that  a 
cube  shall  be  placed  one  inch  from  the  right-hand  lower 
corner  of  the  table,  or  a  pin  three  inches  from  the  left-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  cushion.  Most  of  the  kindergarten 
gifts  are  built  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  :  out  of  four  one- 
inch  cubes  the  children  make  one  cube  twice  as  great 
in  every  direction.  This  kind  of  unconscious  numbering 
is  carried  on  in  the  school  proper  where  the  geometric 
models  are  also  in  the  dimensions  of  the  inch  and  the 
weights  in  those  of  the  ounce.  The  pupils  ,learn  to  meas- 
ure by  measuring.  Thus  from  the  very  start  they  deal 
with  real  values,  using  the  same  units  of  value  as  they  will 
use  all  their  lives.  The  next  regular  steps  in  number  deal 
with  sticks,  beans,  or  any  other  counters — as  two  nuts  and 
three  nuts  are  five  nuts.  And  so  on  until  the  pupil  in 
subtracting  five  from  seven  thinks  of  five  units  and  seven 
units.  Then  he  is  taught  the  Braille  figures  and  signs  and 
uses  them  intelligently  on  through  his  mathematical  work. 
We  do  not  use  embossed  text  books  in  mathematics.  Some 
classes  use  graded  pamphlets  of  arithmetic  examples 
printed  in  the  Braille  notation.    These  they  work  mentally 
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-or  by  the  aid  of  the  Taylor  octagonal  slate.  Other  classes 
write  out  in  Braille  the  examples  in  arithmetic  or  algebra 
to  be  worked  in  class  or  out  of  it.  The  class  which  has 
been  studying  geometry  this  year  drew  its  diagrams  on 
cushions  by  means  of  wires,  or  on  paper  by  means  of 
spurred  wheels.  As  a  great  saving  of  the  teacher's  time 
we  have  printed  the  first  three  books  of  Went  worth's 
Geometry,  omitting  diagrams  and  demonstrations,  and  we 
shall  soon  print  a  book  of  arithmetic  examples  and  one 
of  algebra  examples. 
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The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 

All  the  class  work  described  above  is  co-ordinated  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  daily  reading  and  writing.  The 
pupils  write  a  very  great  deal — from  the  primary  grade  up. 
Writing  is  made  an  exceedingly  important  means  of  train- 
ing, and  in  the  lower  grades  always  precedes  reading. 
Reading,  however,  is  with  us  the  central  study  ;  in  other 
words,  nearly  all  the  other  work  of  the  primary  classes  is 
made  to  lead  up  to  the  reading  lesson.  Reading  is  think- 
ing over  again  the  expressed  thoughts  of  the  author. 
These  thoughts  lie  hidden  in  the  printed  words.  Any 
embossed  print  for  touch  reading  hides  the  ideas  which  the 
words  symbolize  much  more  than  print  for  eye  reading 
does.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  touch  reading  are 
often  so  great  that  a  child  in  his  anxiety  to  read  well  in 
class  devotes  his  energy  to  the  printed  words  only.  Ask 
such  a  child  what  he  has  just  read,  and  what  has  he  to 
say?  If  a  child  is  allowed  to  go  on  reading  so,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  habit  cannot  be  broken  and  he  will 
never  read  thoughtfully.  We  deem  it  essential,  therefore, 
or  at  least  of  great  importance,  that  a  child  shall  under- 
stand at  the  outset  that  reading  is  thought  getting  ;  and 
that  he  shall  never  be  allowed  to  read  "at  sight"  in  class 
until  he  is  several  years  advanced  in  reading  ;  in  short, 
until  he  is  so  habituated  to  thoughtful  reading  that  he 
will  always  read  for  the  sense.  When  he  reads  for  the 
sense  then  will  he  know  how  to  study  from  books. 
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We  are  teaching  reading  in  a  way  that  seems  to  me 
most  excellent  for  training  the  reader  to  get  both  the  spirit 
and  the  thought  of  the  matter  read.  Let  us  suppose  the 
reading  lesson  in  one  of  our  lower  grades  is  "  The  Three 
Bears."  The  lesson  is  led  up  to  by  a  talk  as  I  have 
already  described,  and  all  the  new  words  in  it  are  written 
down  and  read  by  each  pupil  before  he  has  the  book  at  all. 
After  the  books  have  been  handed  around,  the  class  studies 
the  lesson  silently  until  all  are  ready  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  teacher  does  not  permit  any  pupil  to  speak  each  word 
as  it  comes  under  the  fingers,  like  this  : 

—  The  —  Three  —  Bears.  —  A  —  long  —  time  —  ago, — 
there  —  were  —  three  —  bears  —  who  —  lived  —  together 
—  in  -  a  —  house  -  of  —  their  —  own  —  in  -  a  —  wood, 
etc.,  but  insists  that  he  read  along  to  himself  until  he 
comes  to  a  natural  pause,  then  has  him  read  the  express- 
ion aloud.  If  he  has  grasped  the  author's  thought,  his 
voice  will  show  it  and  nothing  need  be  said  about  correct 
emphasis.     His  reading  will  be  as  follows  : 


-THE   THREE    BEARS. 


—A  long  time  ago there  were  three  bears 

■who  lived  together  in  a  house  of  their  own 


in  a  wood: — one, a  great  huge  bear, 

which  was  the  father  ;  —  one, a  middle-sized  bear, 

which  was  the  mother  ; and  a  little  wee 

bear, which  was  the  son. 

In  time,  of  course,  the  pauses  between  the  expressions 
become  shorter  until  they  finally  disappear.  The  result 
with  us  has  been  that  the  pupils  read  slowly  and  smoothly 
but  always  understandingly.  They  are  made  to  feel  that 
this  is  good  reading  and  that  the  rapid  utterance  of  the 
words  is  not.  When  we  ourselves  listen  to  reading,  do  we 
judge  it  good  or  poor  for  its  speed  or  for  its  giving  us  the 
thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed  page  ? 

I  must  commend  the  enthusiasm  of  our  teachers  in 
carrving  out  this  thought  method  of  teaching  reading. 
The  Davis  Readers,  which  we  have  printed  in  eight  vol- 
umes, are  based  on  the  thought  method.  But  as  the 
lessons  of  one  set  of  readers  increase  in  difficulty  and  in 
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new  words  far  too  rapidly  for  our  pupils,  we  have  printed 
supplementary  reading  books  for  all  the  grades  so  that  our 
facilities  for  reading  are  now  on  a  par  with  those  in  nearly 
any  good  school  for  the  seeing : 


Monroe's  New  Primer. 

The    New    Franklin    Primer    and 

First   Reader. 
The  Beginner's   Reading  Book  of 

The   Davis  Series. 
Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet  (Swin- 

ton  &  Cathcart). 

Second  Reader  of  the  Davis  Series. 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Hiawatha's  Childhood,  Sailing,  and 

Fishing. 
Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 
The  Story  of  Buzzy. 
The  Princess  in  the  Wood. 
The  Town  Musicians. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 
Cinderella. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

Third  Reader  of  the  Davis  Series. 
Horatius. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

The   Peace  Egg  and   Daddy   Dar- 
win's Dovecot. 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 


The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
The  Tanglewood  Tales. 
A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 
Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Threefold  Destiny. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
Washington  and  the  Spy. 
The  Great  Stone  Face. 
The  Child  of  Urbino. 

Fourth  Reader  of  the  Davis  Series. 
Evangeline. 
King  Robert  of  Sicily. 
Readings  from  Nature. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Selected  Poems  (three  volumes). 
Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Other  Poems. 
Selections  from  Holmes. 
Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
Morituri  Salutamus. 
Keramos. 

Enoch  Arden  and  Dora. 
Webster's  First  Bunker  HillOration. 
Selections  from  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac. 


Our  younger  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  read  indi- 
vidually in  advance  of  the  reading  lesson  ;  both  because 
the  beginning  is  the  time  when  correct  habits  are  to  be 
formed  and  because  we  wish  the  reading  lesson  to  be  fresh 
and  interesting.  These  classes  devote  a  definite  period 
daily  to  silent  reading  or  study  of  the  lesson — but  always 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  So  they  read  nothing  aloud 
that  has  not  been  prepared.  Until  this  last  year  nearly  all 
lessons  have  been  prepared  either  during  a  part  of  the 
recitation  hour  or  during  regular  study  hours,  where  the 
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teacher  could  control  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
Now  lessons  of  the  upper  grades  are  given  to  be  pre- 
pared outside  ;  and  not  only  is  more  work  done  than 
formerly  was  done  but  the  work  is  done  far  better.  We 
have  pupils  who  are  unable  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  any  mental  work  and  we  shall  always  have  them.  These 
have  feeble  will  power  and  can  never  accomplish  much 
either  in  school  or  out  of  it.  However,  the  improvement 
in  the  ability  to  apply  their  minds  intensely  has  been 
marked  in  not  a  few  cases. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

There  is  a  best  way  to  do  everything.  A  school  may 
not  afford  that  best  way  but  it  would  seem  that  a  true 
kindergarten  is  the  least  artificial  of  all  systematic  instruc- 
tion given  to  little  children.  The  great  merit  of  the 
kindergarten  is  not  that  it  begins  earlier  but  that  it  begins 
better.  It  aims  to  bend  the  pliant  little  child-plants  in 
the  way  they  should  grow.  It  studies  the  child  and  brings 
every  possible  instrumentality  to  work  with  and  not  against 
child  nature.  It  not  only  introduces  the  children  to  the 
loveliness  of  nature  but  inspires  a  genuine  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  true.  Blind  children  are  affected  in  an 
unusual  degree  by  their  surroundings.  The  kindergarten 
cannot  always  remodel  characters  already  moulded  by  evil 
inheritances  and  evil  influences,  but  it  can  act  to  such 
antiseptically  even  if  it  cannot  drive  out  the  evil  by  intro- 
ducing the  good.  Our  Kindergarten  is  near  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Institution.  Every  visitor  to  the  school 
visits  the  Kindergarten  first,  and  frequently  gets  no  further. 
But  during  the  year  hundreds  have  come  only  to  see  the 
Kindergarten.  Our  two  kindergartners  between  them  have 
brought  in  a  host  of  visitors,  particularly  kindergartners, 
who  are  free  to  visit  on  Saturday  mornings.  Our  kinder- 
gartners have  frequently  visited  outside  classes  and  so 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  our  work  into  touch 
with  other  kindergarten  work  in  the  city.  Most  careful 
and  painstaking  work  has  marked  the  kindergarten  every 
day  during  the  year — the  result  being  a  class  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  Froebel  and  yet  orderly. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

So  full  a  report  of  the  aims  and  workings  of  this  de- 
partment has  already  been  given  that  little  more  need  be 
said.  The  work  both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  has  been 
most  gratifying.  It  remains  to  mention  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  teaching  force.  In  January  Miss 
Annette  E.  Ryder  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Elsie  G.  Howard,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridge  water  (Mass.) 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Ellis  W.  Moore,  who  had  been  with 
us  three  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  enter 
business  life.  Mr.  Moore  had  always  done  very  good 
work.  We  have  secured  in  his  stead  another  Bridgewater 
graduate,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Janvrin  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
and  in  the  place  of  Miss  May  D.  Small,  resigned,  Miss 
Janet  E.  Paterson  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  also  a  Bridgewater 
graduate.  We  have  now  a  corps  of  ten  normally  trained 
teachers  out  of  the  fifteen  teachers  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment. The  resignation  of  Miss  Small,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  here  for  ten  years,  calls  for  special  mention. 
This  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Physical  Training. 

The  studies  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  pupils  pur- 
suing each  are  as  follows  : 

Literary  Department.     v  n. .  „,     , 

Boys.  Girls.  lotal. 

Number 26  44  70 

Arithmetic 30  23  53 

Algebra       9  9 

Geometry 10  .10 

Language 56  44  100 

Spelling 56  51  107 

Reading 45  80  125 

Writing       45  25  70 

Object  Lessons 37  39  76 

Physics 7  7 

Physiology         12  12 

Geography 19  36  55 

Physical  Geography 4  10  14 

History 15  36  51 

Civics 4  4 

Drawing  and  Modeling 37  51  88 

Current  News 30  56  86 

Calisthenics 82  82 

Gymnastics 60  60 

Military  Drill 56  56 

Kindergarten 17  17 
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Manual  Training.         „  r. .  ~.  ,  , 

Boys.  Girls.  lotal. 

Broom  Making 27  27 

Cane   Seating 36  12              48 

Carpet   Weaving 7  7 

Mattress  Making 7  7 

Wood-working 36  36 

Beadwork       14               14 

Crocheting 34               34 

Knitting 45              45 

Sewing  (Hand) 61               61 

Sewing  (Machine) 38              38 

Cooking 13               13 

Music  Department.       b  „. .  „.. 

Boys.  Girls.  lotal. 

Elementary  Department 15  15 

Singing  Class       31  70            101 

Singing  (Chorus) 66  78            144 

Piano 31  33              64 

Organ 6  4              10 

Harmony    .   . ,    .    6  6 

Tuning    .    .. 11  11 

Band 24  24 

Violin 6  6 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Here  there  are  few  changes  to  report.  The  spirit  and 
the  energy  of  its  head  has  been  manifest  throughout  the 
department.  Only  one  change  in  the  corps  has  occurred. 
Miss  Annie  G.  McLaughlin  now  devotes  all  her  time  to 
the  Principal's  office,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Reess  is  her -suc- 
cessor as  music  reader.  All  music  lessons  are  taken  down 
in  Braille  by  the  pupils,  who  are  then  obliged  to  learn  from 
written  music  just  as  seeing  pupils  have  to  from  printed 
music. 

The  singing  of  the  school  has  improved  in  quality  and 
expression.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fine  work  which  the  girls'  singing  classes  have  done  under 
Madame  Suelke. 

The  Virgil  Clavier,  or  the  portable  toneless  piano  which 
we  introduced  before  the  close  of  last  year,  has  come  to 
stay.  One  of  its  great  merits  is  that  to  play  correctly  on 
it  the  player  must  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
fingers.  On  an  ordinary  piano  the  notes  when  struck  are 
telltales  to  the  ear  ;    on   the   Clavier  the  practicer  must 
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know  that  his  fingers  are  in  the  right  place,  as  the  click  of 
the  key  tells  only  the  kind  of  touch,  staccato,  legato,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  Mr.  Wood  believes  that  the  reason 
many  young  people  who  play  well  by  themselves,  fail  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  is  that  when  by  themselves 
they  play  mechanically  while  their  thoughts  may  be  wan- 
dering. When  they  come  before  an  audience,  through  a 
great  desire  to  do  well,  they  give  their  whole  thought  to 
their  fingers,  and  so  fail,  because  this  has  not  been  their 
method  while  alone. 

The  more  automatically  any  work  is  done  the  easier  it 
becomes.  When  recreation  is  the  end  in  view,  effortless 
work  is  most  economical  of  strength  and,  like  play,  is  a 
good  thing.  But  when  work  is  done  mechanically  it 
ceases  to  be  educative.  Inattentive  music  practice,  there- 
fore, is  not  educative  and  will  never  make  finished  per- 
formers. The  same  principle  was  referred  to  above  in 
treating  of  the  general  methods  of  the  school  training.  It 
will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  Swedish 
Gymnastics. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Rather  more  than  the  usual  energy  has  been  shown  by 
this  department.  The  cane  shop  has  been  enlarged  so  as 
to  accommodate  nine  more  boys.  This  department  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  our  institution.  Making  brooms  and 
caning  chairs — even  working  with  beads — is  manual  train- 
ing and  is  of  educational  value  so  long  as  the  head  guides 
the  hand,  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  workman  is  a 
learner.  But  when  the  hand  becomes  so  deft  that  the 
articles  made  are  all  equally  good  and  no  thought  is  re- 
quired in  producing  them,  then  the  work  is  purely  in- 
dustrial. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  graded,  and  the  boys 
are  promoted  from  caning  to  broom-making  and  on  through 
carpet-weaving  and  mattress-making  as  fast  as  they  are 
proficient  in  each  in  turn. 

The  wood-working  under  Mr.  Farrington  was  decidedly 
successful.  A  number  of  boys  became  so  interested  and 
skillful  that  they  were  allowed  to  spend  many  hours  of 


their  free  time  in  working  at  the  bench.  Among  other 
articles  made  by  them  in  free  time  were  some  very  fair 
checker-boards.  Towards  the  close  of  the  term  some 
regular  work  was  done  in  wood  from  working  drawings 
made  in  our  usual  way  on  cushions.  We  were  sorry  to 
have  Mr.  Farrington  resign. 

The  present  teacher  is  Mr.  Gardner  B.  Willis,  who  has 
studied  manual  training  both  at  the  Westfield  and  at  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  Schools,  and  Sloyd  under  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson,  at  Boston.  During  the  summer  just  passed  we 
added  benches  in  the  wood-working  shop  so  that  now 
fourteen  boys  can  attend  at  one  time.  Since  September 
the  regular  school  grades  have  been  under  instruction 
there.  The  work  has  begun  successfully  and  has  been 
popular  with  teacher  and  pupils. 

In  the  girls'  work-room  there  has  been  a  change  of 
teacher  too.  Mrs.  Ida  K.  Fuller,  Mistress  of  Handicraft, 
resigned  in  June,  the  work  not  being  wholly  suitable  to 
her.  However,  the  work  done  throughout  the  year  had 
been  good,  much  attention  having  been  paid  to  mending. 
To  take  Mrs.  Fuller's  place  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  Miss  Mary  E.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York  City.  Miss  Richardson's  specialty 
is  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  we  shall  now  have  sewing 
scientifically  taught. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES  MADE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

GlRXS. 

22  pairs  of  slippers.  18  sheets. 

21  capes.  57  pillow  slips. 

7  pairs  of  leggings.  262  towels  hemmed. 

11  infants'  sacks.  34  aprons. 

3  pairs  of  infants'  socks.  35  undergarments. 

7  fascinators.  105  pairs  of  stockings  mended. 

52  miscellaneous.  7  dresses. 

63  pieces  of  beadwork.  48  handkerchiefs  hemmed. 

18  mattress  cases.  8  chairs  caned. 

9  mattress  cases  mended. 

Boys. 
104  dozen  brooms.  76  cushions  made. 

46  chairs  caned.  86  yards  of  carpet  woven. 

173  mattresses  filled. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

In  June  last  we  were  called  upon  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  teacher  of  calisthenics,  Miss  May  D.  Small. 
Miss  Small  had  made  the  whole  subject  of  physical  culture 
one  of  special  study,  and  her  success  with  her  girls  was 
truly  excellent.  While  quiet  in  manner,  she  yet  com- 
manded perfect  attention  and  order  and  had  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  those  whom  she  taught.  Her  final  exami- 
nations were  always  looked  forward  to  by  all  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  events  of  the  year.  Miss  Richardson  is  now 
teacher  of  calisthenics  as  of  sewing.  We  still  devote  a  part 
of  the  class  hour  to  the  Swedish  movements.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  the  short,  sharp  commands  of  this  system  of 
gymnastics  requires  the  pupils'  undivided  attention.  Such 
exercise  is  a  discipline  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body 
and  is  work.  Graceful,  rhythmic  movements  and  march- 
ing to  music  rest  the  body  and  add  ease  and  beauty  to  the 
carriage.  But  when  once  learned  they  are  mechanical. 
However,  we  believe  in  the  use  of  every  good  means  of 
physical  culture. 

The  boys  are  drilled  every  evening  in  the  Swedish 
movements  as  well  as  in  the  common  apparatus  work  of 
the  gymnasium.  The  Swedish  exercises  seem  to  be  un- 
popular with  the  boys,  and  only  an  inspiring  teacher  can 
use  these  exercises  which  otherwise  become  stupid  and 
monotonous  to  young  people  who  fail  to  see  their  benefit. 
Boys  naturally  prefer  general  exercises  involving  feats  of 
strength.  Mr.  Willis,  who  now  takes  the  gymnasium 
classes,  has  the  boys  well  under  control  and,  we  hope,  will 
succeed  in  putting  new  life  into  the  class. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  life  of  a  school  is  much 
quickened  by  occasional  exhibitions.  The  motive  under- 
lying any  display  may  not  be  the  highest  ethically — still 
the  good  side  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  exhibitions  :  one  that  is  pure  display — a  sort  of  "  See- 
what-we-can-do  "  that  leads  to  school  and  personal  conceit, 
and  another  that  awakens  a  just  school  pride,  influences 
the  individual  by  showing  him  his  own  best  side,  and  puts 
the  school  in  touch  with  the  public. 
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To  come  occasionally  before  the  public  is  bone  and 
sinew  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  So  long  as  we  are  always 
the  "  Blind  Asylum  "  will  our  true  purpose  and  aims  be 
unrecognized  and  unknown.  We  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  be  known  as  a  school  is  first  to  use  every  means  to 
make  the  school  truly  educational  and  then  invite  the 
public  from  time  to  time  to  see  what  we  do  and  how  we  do 
it  ;  for  seeing  is  believing.  We  receive  visitors  at  any 
time  and  have  a  special  attendant  to  take  them  from 
school  room  to  school  room.  No  interruption  of  class 
work  is  permitted,  as  the  teachers  are  under  instructions 
never  to  change  regular  work  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 
If  they  did  change,  the  whole  school  would  be  interrupted 
several  times  each  day,  a  bad  impression  would  be  made 
upon  intelligent  visitors,  and  a  false  idea  of  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  their  work  would  be  had  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  themselves. 

Stated  exhibitions  occur  monthly.  The  afternoon  of 
the  first  Wednesday  ^of  each  month,  excepting  July, 
August  and  September,  is  devoted  both  to  exhibits  of  the 
school  work  in  the  class-rooms  where  the  teachers  remain 
to  explain  and  answer  questions,  and  to  an  exhibition  in 
the  assembly  hall,  of  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  music 
and  in  school  work  proper.  The  old  exercise  of  describing 
to  the  audience  the  methods  and  appliances  used  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  has  been  superseded  by  the  actual  work  and 
recitation  of  the  pupils  themselves.  A  large  number  of 
visitors  attend  these  exhibitions,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
there  are  often  public  school  teachers  and  other  teachers 
among  them,  many  of  whom  say  that  they  gain  from  the 
visit  much  that  will  be  valuable  in  their  own  teaching. 

To  bring  before  school  teachers  and  others  the  accumu- 
lated class  and  individual  work  of  the  year,  we  announced 
by  advertisement  and  by  a  thousand  special  invitations 
that  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  26th,  1894,  a  special 
exhibit  of  our  Literary  Department  would  be  held.  The 
result  was  most  gratifying.  A  delightful  day  brought  a 
host  of  visitors  to  see  a  very  fine  educational  exhibit — 
pupils'  work  and  pupils  working.  I  have  seen  many  ex- 
hibitions of  schools  for  the  blind,  but  none  that  excelled 
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this  one  in  pure  educational  work.  The  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  teachers  who  arranged  the  exhibits  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Sections  of  the  exhibit 
were  photographed,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  this 
report. 

Another  practical  use  was  made  of  this  exhibit.  Mr. 
Bivins  selected  from  the  whole  a  complete  series  of  pupils' 
work  and  of  small  appliances  and  placed  it  on  exhibition 
during  three  days  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  assembled  in  convention  at  Media. 

PRINTING. 

It  is  less  necessary  now  to  report  at  length  on  the 
achievement  of  our  printing  office  than  it  seemed  to  be 
last  year  when  that  epoch-making  machine,  the  stereotype- 
maker  was  new  and  the  record  of  its  possibilities  startling. 
Now  ordinarily  an  embossed  stereotyped  plate  is  cast 
from  a  form  of  separate  type  which  has  been  set  up  by 
hand.  The  stereotype-maker  produces  a  plate  equivalent 
to  an  embossed  stereotype  plate  by  punching  the1  point 
characters  directly  on  a  smooth  plate  of  metal.  This  is 
not  only  a  cheaper  process  but  is  a  more  rapid  and  con- 
venient one.  Corrections  are  easily  made  by  hammering 
down  single  points  or  whole  words  and  rewriting  ;  for  the 
plate  can  be  taken  from  the  machine  and  replaced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  finished  plate  is  a  permanent 
affair,  and  from  it  any  number  of  copies  can  be  printed  on 
dampened  paper. 

Further,  any  simple  outline  drawing  can  be  readily 
embossed  by  means  of  the  stereotype-maker.  The  operator 
first  scratches  the  desired  drawing  on  the  plate,  and  then 
holding  this  plate  in  the  machine,  embosses  the  lines  by 
punching  uniform  and  equidistant  points.  The  easy  man- 
ipulation of  the  plate  makes  this  possible.  We  have  made 
a  few  stereotype  maps  and  all  the  plane  figures  in  the 
Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry. 

While  the  plates  made  in  our  office  are  primarily  for 
printing  books  for  our  own  school,  all  are  eventually  sent 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whence  anyone  can  order  books 
printed  from  them.     As  several  schools  own  stereotype- 
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makers,  new  books  and  music  are  being  rapidly  embossed, 
and  a  great  variety  of  Braille  matter  will  soon  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  blind.  Nearly  all  our  printing  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  prose  and  poetry,  but  as  music  and 
mathematics  can  be  embossed  in  the  Braille  notation  by 
means  of  the  same  machine,  how  vastly  have  the  means 
for  educating  the  blind  been  facilitated  by  the  invention  of 
the  stereotype-maker. 

Last  year,  between  April  ist,  1893,  and  December  1st, 
1893,  we  produced  by  means  of  our  one  machine  : 

Small  plates  (sixteen  lines  each)  .    .        1203 

Large  plates  (thirty-three  lines  each) 687 

Title  pages 18 

Total 1908 

This  year,  between  December,  ist,  1893,  and  December 

ist,  1894,  we  have  produced  : 

Small  plates  (sixteen  lines  each) 1995 

Large  plates  (thirty-three  lines  each) ....  2289 

Title  pages 40 

Total 4324 

The  titles  of  the  works  embossed  during  the  year  are  : 

Our  Language-  I    ^  Use  and  Structure  Taught 
°     °         (by  Practice  and  Example 

Arithmetic  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

General  Examination  Questions  (two  sets) . 

The  Peace  Egg  and  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot       1 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Evangeline 1 

Robinson  Crusoe 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reader 3 

The  Braille  Leader        

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 2 

The  Tanglewood  Tales  .  • 2 

The  Beginner's  Book  in  Geology 2 

Wentworth's  Geometry  (Propositions),  three  books 1 

Wentworth's  Geometry — Definitions  with  Diagrams  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Davis's  First  Reader 1 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 1 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet      2 

Miscellaneous  Selections,  Vol.  Ill 1 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock 1 

Tam  O'Shanter  and  Other  Poems  of  Burns 1 
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Vols. 
,      I 


Vols 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow i 

Enoch  Arden  and  Dora i 

Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories i 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  and  Other  Tales I 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 


I 


Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

Selections  from  Holmes , I 

The  Child  of  Urbino I 

Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (pamphlet) 

The  Building  of  the  Ship, 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane, 

Morituri  Salutamus, 

Keramos, 

"Washington  and  the  Spy, 


The  Great  Stone  Face, 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  (pamphlet)     .... 

We  have  now  over  nine  hundred  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets  in  American  Braille,  all  of  which  have  been 
produced  within  the  past  two  years.  Most  of  these  we 
printed  ourselves  by  means  of  a  common  clothes-wringer 
and  had  bound  in  quantity  at  Lippincott's. 

Our  printing  office  employs  the  same  force  as  reported 
last  year,  viz. : 

One  seeing  young  man,  operating  the  stereotype-maker. 
One  seeing  young  woman,  first  proof  reader. 
One  blind  girl,  second  proof  reader. 
One  blind  woman,  third  proof  reader. 
Press  boy  averaging  twelve  hours  a  week. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  we  have 
printed  during  the  year  from  plates  is  547. 

The  number  of  pamphlets  bound  in  the  office  is  171. 

The  number  of  sheets  written  by  hand  during  the  year 
by  blind  copyists,  former  pupils  of  the  school,  is  5231,  and 
the  wages  thus  earned  by  them  are  $173.65. 

The  titles  of  the  works  are  :  Copies 

The  Story  of  Patsy 2 

The  Sleeping  Sentinel 2 

Jackanapes 2 

Bitter  Sweet  (unfinished) 

Whittier's  Poems  (two  volumes) 2 

Holmes's  Poems  (two  volumes)     , 2 

Two  Little  Confederates  (three  volumes) 2 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (four  volumes) 2 

173  Booklets  composed  of  Short  Stories  (3283  sheets)    ....  2 
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THE   STEREOTYPE-MAKER. 


2<; 


I  stated  in  my  last  report  the  following  : 

Throwing  all  other  incidental  expenses  out  of  account,, 
the  actual  average  cost  of  providing  one  of  our  embossed 
metal  plates  14  x  12  inches  is  : 

Brass $0.12 

Labor 08 

Total ,    .    .  $0.20 

As  this  statement  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  I  will 
further  say  that  the  cost  of  brass  was  found  by  weighing  a 
sheet  and  calculating  its  cost  from  the  price  paid  per 
pound,  and  the  value  of  the  labor  by  dividing  the  daily 
wages  of  the  operator  of  the  stereotype-maker  by  the 
average  number  of  plates  produced  by  him  in  a  day.  Now 
this  was  a  crude  calculation  and  was  not  meant  to  include 
any  "incidental  expenses,"  the  value  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  correctly  calculated  in  an  office  like  ours  where 
the  two  seeing  "hands"  do  all  kinds  of  work:  experi- 
menting, cutting  and  flattening  the  metal,  boxing  and 
shipping  the  plates,  sponging,  printing,  collecting,  num- 
bering and  binding  the  sheets,  keeping  the  machine  in 
working  order  ;  also  punching  some  hand-made  plates, 
keeping  the  blind  copyists  supplied  with  copy  and  paper, 
corresponding  with  them,  receiving  their  work,  correcting 
and  shellacking  it,  and  keeping  the  books  of  accounts  ; — 
often  laying  aside  present  work  to  supply  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  school  or  to  exhibit  and  explain  the  machinery 
to  visitors.  When  it  is  understood  that  our  one  office 
carried  on  two  things,  viz. :  its  own  printing  and  the  manu- 
script book  making  done  in  part  by  outside  copyists,  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  exact  cost  of  producing  a  single  plate 
is  obtainable.  However,  being  asked  last  March  to  give 
the  approximate  total  cost  of  a  plate  I  append  the  result 
of  considerable  time  and  labor  : 

*Total  number  of  plates  made  on  our  stereotype-maker 
between  April  1st,  1893,  to  March  1st,  1894,  3021  ;  or, 
reduced  to  large  plates  only,  2140. 

*It  should  be  observed  that  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  calcu- 
lation differs  from  that  covered  in  my  last  report. 
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Average  cost  of  labor  : 

Stereo-machine  operator 
First  proof  reader, 

Second  proof  reader,         )    per  large  plate 0.1930 

Third  proof  reader 
Press  boy, 

Average  cost  of  material 

Metal, 


Proof  paper,  f  Per  large  plate 0.0982 

Average  cost  of  board  : 

Chiefly  of  third  proof  reader,  per  large  plate 0-0359 

Total 0.3271 

For  the  first  five  months  covered  by  the  above  figures 
there  had  been  no  third  proof  reader  and  no  press  boy  to 
pay,  and  during  the  last  five  months  the  pay  of  the  old 
hands  had  very  materially  increased. 


THE    HALL   BRAILLE   WRITER. 

I  find  that  our  stereo-machine  operator,  besides  his 
other  work,  produces  more  than  twice  as  many  plates  a 
day  (averaging  14^  plates)  as  a  regular  compositor  is 
expected  to  set  up  by  hand  in  either  of  the  large  American 
printing  houses  for  the  blind  (averaging  from  5  to  6  plates 
a  day).  Certainly  some  superiority  of  machine  over  hand 
production  must  be  admitted  by  the  promoters  of  the 
New  York  point  system  of  tangible  print,  as  they  have 
lately  produced  and  exhibited  a  most  ingenious  machine 
for  making  plates  in  their  system.  Such  a  machine,  if 
practicable,  should  be  introduced  right  away  into  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  so  that  the  schools 
can  benefit  by  cheaper  books  and  greater  variety  than 
they  have  ever  had.     The  first  cost  to  us  of  producing  the 
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plates  of  a  work  is  of  course  considerable,  but  given  the 
plates,  we  can  manufacture  books  from  them  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  we  can  order  the  same  books  manufactured 
from  our  own  plates  at  Louisville.  It  is  our  custom,  there- 
fore, to  produce  most  of  our  books  as  well  as  plates. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  speed  and  comparative  cost 
of  machine  and  hand  work.  Important  as  these  items  are 
I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  speed,  cost,  or  even 
space  compares  in  importance  to  a  school  with  the  posses- 
sion of  so  ready  a  servant  as  the  stereotype-maker  — 
always  at  hand  to  turn  out  at  short  notice,  books,  lessons, 
music,  arithmetic  and  algebra  examples,  geometry  figures, 
outline  maps,  calendars,  almanacs,  schedules,  examination 
papers,  tickets,  and  ballots,  and  anything  of  the  kind 
needed. 

As  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  American  Braille 
is  "strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws"  the 
statement  made  above  that  we  have  over  nine  hundred 
bound  volumes  in  this  system  means  that  we  are  able  to 
supply  every  school  grade  with  appropriate  reading  matter 
and  literature  in  characters  printed  so  as  to  be  legible  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  pupils ;  a  system  that  can  be 
written  as  well  as  read ;  that  can  be  so  easily  written 
correctly  that  writing  is  taught  along  with  reading ;  that 
is  printed  so  that  the  school  books  serve  at  once  as  models 
and  authority  for  written  expression,  dispensing  with  the 
absolute  need  of  special  books  to  teach  what  is  good  usage  ; 
— a  system,  in  short,  so  comformable  to  the  accepted  purity 
of  written  and  printed  language  as  taught  to  seeing  chil- 
dren that  we  by  giving  it  to  the  blind  do  not  tacitly  admit 
that  books  printed  in  most  any  way  will  do  for  them. 

A  printing  outfit  is  not  expensive  and  forms  a  wonder- 
fully convenient  addition  to  a  school.  Further,  the  items 
of  rent,  heating,  and  superintendence  of  a  printing  room 
add  nothing  to  the  running  expenses  of  an  institution  and, 
therefore,  need  not  be  considered. 

No.  2  stereotype-maker  $  150.00 

Best  large  size  metallic  clothes-wringer 25.00 

Hammer,  punch  and  flat-iron       1.00 

Home-made  portfolio  with  rubber  mat 1.00 

No.  28  soft  brass,  16  to  18  cents  a  pound. 

Selected  book  paper,  6]/2  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Chairs,  tables  and  other  accessories  can  be  picked  up  in  the  house. 
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Thirteenth  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
during  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  July,  1894.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  its  organization  that  the  Association  has 
not  met  as  guest  of  an  institution.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance— twenty-five  Superintendents  being  represented. 

Several  embossing  machines  were  exhibited  ;  two  for 
embossing  on  metal,  the  stereograph  and  the  stereotype- 
maker,  and  three  for  writing  on  paper,  the  kleidograph, 
the  punctograph  and  the  Braille-writer. 

The  papers  that  were  read  and  discussed  are  : 

" Suggestions  for  Studies  in  Psychology."  By  James  J.  Dow, 
Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

"The  USE  OF  Text  Books."  By  George  Morrison,  Teacher,  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"The  Physical  Development  of  the  Blind."  By  H.  N.  Felkel, 
Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

"System  vs.  Individuality  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in 
Both  Local  and  National  Reference."  By  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd, 
Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

"Primary  Reading."  By  Miss  Nellie  Love,  Teacher,  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"Are  We  Working  on  the  Right  Line?"  By  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"State  Homes  for  The  Blind."  By  Frederick  R.  Place,  Super- 
intendent, Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

"Thoughts  on  the  Education  and  Habits  of  the  Blind."  By 
I.  S.  Humbert,  Teacher,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Girls.  Boys.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 90  96  186 

Admitted 9  18  27 

Population  of  the  year 99  114  213 

Discharged  During  the  Year 9  23  32 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  ...  90  91  181 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  25  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  154  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania 
(thirty-eight  counties  represented),  14  by  New  Jersey,  4  by 
Delaware,  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 
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Causes  of  Blindness. — Congenital,  3;  Atrophy  of 
the  Optic  Nerve,  4  ;  Cerebral  Tumor,  1  ;  Cold  (inflamma- 
tion), 1  ;  Glaucoma,  2  ;  Keratitis,  1  ;  Measles,  1  ;  Oph- 
thalmia, 5  ;  Optic  Neuritis  with  Consecutive  Atrophy,  1  ; 
Traumatic,  5  ;  Unknown,  2  ;  Whooping  Cough,  (doubt- 
ful), I. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  19  ;  other  States,  6  ;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  girl  has  a  blind  mother  ;  one 
girl's  grandfather  had  "rheumatism  of  the  eye  which 
generally  left  him  blind  in  one  eye  for  a  time  ; "  one  girl 
has  three  brothers  and  a  sister  with  defective  vision  ;  one 
girl  has  a  great-aunt  who  is  blind. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good. 

Necrology. — There  has  been  one  death.  Michael 
Kinney,  aged  seventy-four  years,  the  sole  remaining  male 
inmate  of  the  "Home,"  now  practically  extinct,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  niece  in  this  city. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  contributions  from  outside  : 

William  H.  Souden,  Lecture. 

Miss  Ada  Sebett  Williams,  Reading. 

American  Organ  Players'  Club,    Organ  Recitals. 

Mrs.  Helen  Boice  Hunsicker,  Concert  Tickets. 

General  Russell  Thayer,  Specimens  of  Woods. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Knox  and  Friends,  Reading. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Steamboat  Ride. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bedell,    Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Lindsay,  Tickets  for  Organ  Recitals. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wevill,  Concert  Tickets. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clemens,  for  permission  to  reprint  "The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper." 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  for  permission  to  reprint  "The  Beginner's 
Book  in  Geology." 

Ginn  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  reprint  Wentworth's  Geometry. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  reprint  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  Nos.  i,  2,  13,  14,  22,  23,  29 ;  Selections  from  Longfellow  and 
Holmes,  and  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OP    PUPILS 

December  ist,  1894. 


FROM   PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1555  Ackerman,  Conrad, 1892  Luzerne. 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890  Philadelphia. 

1540  Arnd,  Charles, 1891  Allegheny. 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob,       1886  Luzerne. 

1505  Beans,  Harmon, 1891  Bucks. 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C, 1893  Lackawanna. 

1416  Bilgram,  Oscar, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892  Cambria. 

1633  Bly,  John  R., 1894  Northumberland 

1380  Boone,  Edward  H.,     A. 1888  Clinton. 

1524  Burt,  Guy,  .        .    .  >, 1891  Luzerne. 

1417  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889  Philadelphia. 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1279  Danenhower,  James,  .    .        ......  1886  Philadelphia. 

15  r8  Delfine,  Laborie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1515  Donnelly,  John  J., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1372  Dornin,  Robert  J., 1888  Lackawanna. 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889  Bradford. 

1556  Elliott,  William, "...  1892  Philadelphia. 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894  Lycoming. 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav,       1890  Luzerne. 

1567  Go  van,  El  wood  M., ...  1892  Philadelphia. 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P., 1887  Crawford. 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph,    .        .  1885  Adams. 

1607  Haines,  Joseph  H.,  .    - 1893  Dauphin. 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1280  Ham,  William, i8»6  Northampton. 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890  Montgomery. 

15 1 1  Hartline,  Edgar, 1891  Montgomery. 

1565  Hartwig,  John  F., 1892  Schuylkill. 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A.,      1889  Lehigh. 

1455  Hill,  Frederick, 1890  Schuylkill. 

1313  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886  Philadelphia. 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890  Philadelphia. 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest 1893  Potter. 

I532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888  Philadelphia. 

1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887  Lebanon. 

1589  Levy,  Nathan. 1893  Philadelphia. 

1429  Littlehales,  William  W., 1889  Northumberland 

1428  Lohr,  Thomas, 1889  Indiana. 
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Names. 

1590  Lowing,  Henry  S.,  .    .  . 

1632  Maguigan,  Daniel  T.,  . 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F.,  . 
1546  McKee,  Robert,    .    .    .  . 

1423  Miller,  George  E.,  -  .  • 
1638  Mish,  Mason  P.,  .  .  .  . 
1625  Mullany,  John,      .    .    .  . 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W.,    .    .  . 

1384  Paul,  William  B.,  .  .  - 
1619  Paulsgrove,  Harry  E.,  • 
1360  Porter,  George  F.,    .    .  . 

1636  Pott,  Willie, 

1406  Rhoda,  William,  .    .    -  . 

1270  Rodgers,  George,     .    .  . 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P.,  .  . 
1557  Rupp,  Raymond,  .  .  . 
1513  Schmid,  Walter  T.,      .  . 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph,  .  .  . 
1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C,  . 
1502  Smith,  William  C,  .  .  . 
1256  Sommerfeld,  George, 
143 1  Stewart,  Addison,  .  .  . 
1445  Swingle,  Elias  F.,    ,    .  . 

1385  Trusal,  Edward,  .  -  .  . 
1618  Tucker,  Eugene,  .  .  .  . 
1615  Wachendorfer,  Herman, 
1324  Waters,  William  J.,  .  . 
164 1  Watson,  Oliver  H., 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E.,  . 
1623  Wieseman,  Jonas, 

163 1  Williams,  DeWitt  C,  . 

1386  Wireman,  Kirk,  .  .  . 
1584  Worthington,  Harry  W. 


Received. 


893 
894 
893 


894 
894 
893 

888 
894 
887 

894 
889 
885 

893 
892 
891 
889 
892 
891 
885 


894 
894 
886 

894 
893 
894 
894 
888 
883 


Counties. 

Crawford. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Bucks. 

York. 

Lebanon. 

Luzerne. 

Juniata. 

Montgomery. 

Berks. 

McKean. 

Lycoming. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

York. 

Bucks. 

Chester. 

Wayne. 

Indiana. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Venango. 

Forest. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 


Names. 


FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Received. 


1469  Bradley,  Dyonisius, 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L., 

1248  Crossan,  Wellington, 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R.,  . 

1336  Hughes,  Robert  S., 

1460  Magonigal,  Harry  J., 

15 10  Nield,  Howard,     .    . 

1446  Wall,  Thomas  A.,     . 


890 
888 
885 
890 
887 
890 
891 


States. 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 


GIRLS. 

Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1603  Abbott,  May, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1585  Allen,  Grace, 1893  Philadelphia. 

161  r  Babler,  Barbara  D.,      1894  Philadelphia. 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  May, .  1894  York. 

1 28 1  Benfield,  Lillie, 1886  Luzerne. 

1622  Bickelman,  Mary  V., 1894  Schuylkill. 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893  Cumberland. 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta 1893  Philadelphia. 

1537  Bradv,  Sophia 1891  Philadelphia. 

1467  Carlin,  Mary  V., 1890  Philadelphia. 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D.,       1892  Lycoming. 

1503  Colvin,  Mabel, 1891  Lackawanna. 
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Names.  Received. 

i4or  Coyle,  Maud  E  , 1889 

14  [3  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1894 

15 16  Donnelly,  Ellen, 1891 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 1889 

1606  Durang,  Elizabeth  K., 1893 

1525  Eccles,  Mary  E. 1891 

1463  Eccles,  Rebecca, 1890 

1612  Eisenmann,  Marie  A., 1894 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893 

158 1  Ennis,  Annie, 1892 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M 1891 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894 

1579  Green,  Mary  A.,       1892 

1620  Haines,  Mary  Elizabeth, 1894 

1318  Hancock,  Annie, 1886 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella 1890 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891 

1543  Harowitz,  Esther,        1891 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, ...  1886 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M. 1892 

1392  Heflen,  Annie, 1888 

1539  Henery,  Mary  F., 1891 

1545  Horney,  Mary  J., 1891 

J530  Jarvis,  L.  Elsinore, 1889 

1471  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E.,    > 189 1 

1 613  Keigley,  Caroline  D., 1894 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L.,    .  ". 1889 

1367  Lammereaux,  Bessie,      1S88 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa,    . 1885 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 189 1 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891 

1534  May,  Mabel,       189 1 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E.,        1889 

1639  Millham,  Clara  J., 1894 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma,      1885 

1329  Moore,  Helen, .  1887 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889 

1520  Ottendorfer,  Katie, 1891 

1626  Price,  Blanch  M., 1894 

I5i7  Quinlan,  Annie, 1891 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza,      1884 

1566  Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892 

1459  Roach,  Annie, 1890 

1397  Rudolph,  Wilhelmina  M.,     ......  1888 

1568  Shiisler,  Annie, 1892 

1640  Siegel,  Rachel, 1894 

153 1  Slecta,  Annie 1891 

1561  Smith,  CoraE., 1892 

1507  Spencer,  Dora, 189 1 

1 26 1  Stecker,  Florence, 1885 

1419  Stutz,  Maria 1889 

1453  Sybert,  Sarah  J., 1890 

1616  Venie,  MelindaJ., 1894 

1593  Walter,  Rosina, 1893 

1629  Ward,  Mary  A., 1894 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 1885 

t6io  Worth,  Mary  V., 1894 
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Counties. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Fayette. 

Pike. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland 

Somerset. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Wayne. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

155 1     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1353     Ball,  Ida, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1609     Brady,  Jennie, 1883  New  Jersey. 

1437     Churchill,  Elizabeth, 1889  New  Jersey. 

1391     Deck,  Jessie,  . 1888  New  Jersey. 

1468     Donato,  Julie  E., 1890  Louisiana. 

1594     Fifenski,  Rose,      1893  Delaware. 

1330    Fowler,  Katie, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B.,        i&92>  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V.,  . 1893  New  Jersey. 

1536     Winfield,  Mary  E. 1891  New  Jersey. 

Average  Age  of  the  above  Pupils  : 

Boys,   16.2  years. 

Girls,  16.2  years. 


HOME  INMATES. 


Names. 

Boyer,  Emma,  .  . 
Gutzlaff,  Fanny,  . 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D. 


Admitted  Received  „ 

as  Pupils,     into  the  Home.  States. 


1854 

1863 

Pennsylvania, 

1843 

1851 

China. 

1861 

1869 

China. 
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Our  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Germauia  Orchestra,  gave 
their  Ninth  Annual  Concert  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institution 
on  Monday  Evening,  May  ist,  1894.  Madame  Emma 
Suelke  and  Mr.  Clark  Stanley  Hurlbut,  the  well-known 
soloists,  kindly  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  the  program  : 

PROGRAM. 


Overture — "  The  Champion  " Southwell 

Band 

Chorus  for  Female  Voices — "  Spinning  Song  "  (Flying  Dutchman) 

Girls'  Singing  Class  and  Orchestra  Wagner 

Concerto  in  C,  op.  11 » Weber 

Allegro  Adagio  Finale  [Presto) 

Master  Oscar  Bilgram 

Gloria  in  Excelsis D.  D.  Wood 

Boys'  Singing  Class  and  Orchestra 

Organ  Solo — Andante  in  A Smart 

Miss  Mabel  Colvin 

Motet — "Hear  My  Prayer"  .    .    : Mendelssohn 

Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus,  with  Orchestra 
Soloist,  Madame  Emma  Suelke 

Piano  Duet — "Nocturne" J.  N.  Hummel 

Masters  James  Danenhower  and  Joseph  Goulden 

Organ  Solo — "Grand  Chceur" Guilmant 

Mr.  William  J.  Waters 

Anthem — "  Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery  "  (by  request)  .    D.  D.  Wood 
Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus,  with  Orchestra 
Soloist,  Mr.  Clark  Stanley  Hurlbut 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Sixty-first  Term,  Friday  Morn- 
ing, June  22d,  1894,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


PROGRAM. 

Liberty  Bell  March .   .  Sousa 

Band 

Exercise  in  Drawing Second  Grade  Boys 

Exercise  in  Modeling , Third  Grade  Boys 

Birds  of  Spring  Waltz W.  K.  Brinkworth 

Girls'  Singing  Class 

Glee— "Hail  Smiling  Morn" Spofforth 

Combined  Singing  Classes 

Dictation  Exercise  in  Paper-cutting First  Grade  Girls 

Exercise  in  Reading Third  Grade  Girls 

Organ  Solo — Grand  Chceur  in  E  Flat Guilmant 

Mr.  William  Waters 

March  — "  Presentation  "  . CalisthEnic  Class 


Award  of  the  Harrison  Prizes  of  $25  to  Cora  Miller  and  Henry 
Milligan,  for  "Patience,  Assiduity,  and  Sustained  Effort  in  the 
Industrial  Department. ' ' 


Auld  Lang  Syne" By  the  School 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  j  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  I,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 

e     f       g       h 


m 


n        o       p        q 


r        s      t     u 
» •      •      •      • 


W  X 


y     z 

•    •  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   (  #  .  ) 

MARKS   OF  PUNCTUATION. 

?\  I  (  \ 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  *  *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


I 
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235 


•    •       •  •    • 
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INITIAL  LETTERS  USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 


•  •        • 
•        •  • 


not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 


•  •        •  • 


When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch       ed       en        er       for       in       ing 
•••••  •••  •• 


is 


of        on       or       ou      ow       st       ljL°r      tion     wh  or 


that  L1WU         which 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3»  5.  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  J    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 

"■     $23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y     J. 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 


•    •       •  • 

•  •    •  •  •  • 
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M  **       * 


T3     • 

C 


f : 


e : 


1/3  •    •  B 


<rt  •    • 


q  :• 


o     •  • 


•  £ 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

** 

d 

• 

• 

• 

<# 

• 

o 

• 

[/) 

• 

• 

3 
g 

• 
• 

• 

4- 

• 

• 

u-) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

<v 

O 

• 

• 

*-• 

• 

•  • 

• 

£5 

^3 

• 

• 

a 

• 

o 

• 

* 

• 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

O 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

X 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

u 

^3 

• 

r-. 

• 

• 

• 

«* 

• 

• 

• 

.Q 

>-» 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

< 

• 

• 

<u 

• 

<U 

• 

£ 

• 

•  • 

• 
• 

• 

Cfl 

• 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

c 

• 

• 

•* 

• 

• 

• 
• 

X 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

3 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

4> 

• 

• 
• 

• 

rt 

s 


9  •     • 

•     #  .2   •  .  . 


•     4> 


s  : 


p.;    -  - 

a  :  .- 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


D 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


1 
•  1 


•  4 

•  5 


•  5 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 


•  5 


4 

•  2 


•  4 


0 

•  1 

•  3 


.6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


w  or  1^        .— . 


b        b    b 


2d 


3d  4th         5th  6th         7th 


8th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•               • 

•               • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•       • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2«  »5 

3*  •(', 

2* 
3*  «6 

3* 

3*     3a 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  ha 
m. 

id 
d. 

left  hand 
m.            g 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  1. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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s    <   * 


> 
< 

D 

z 

< 

Q 

H 

0 

K 
f* 
o 
0 


:  +S  en 

>^  CO 

§5 


d  o 
be£ 

£| 


M  M  CU  o    « 

«  -     .  C      .  +3    CU 

.  t!  M  p  ns  5  "S 
GW'S: 


a.g 

^s : 

-d?    ■ 

•a-  • 

■  8  I'd 

QQ.S 

C     CrrH 


o  >  a 


T3 
■3rd 

oj  pq 

iP 


& 

CO 

03 

co 

»d 

<H 

a 

U 

hh 

rH 

a3_ 
cu  d 

P  3 
T3  d 

pq 

Q 

p 

WBQ 

.p 

opq 

Ih 

d 

Ih 

Jh 

n 

fc 

53 

iS 

£ 

£ 

4h 

a 

3J 

18 

<2 

o 

a 

.2 

0 

o 

2 

d 

5 

g,P 

r/l 

w  u  o 

<icoco 

a 

i— ( 

p 

M 

*i 


d^ 
d  P 


CU    CU 
d  Jh 


a  a 

o  o 


Qc^p 

>,c0    bed 


CO    d      . 

L>    O    en 


V 

be    • 

a*  is 


d 
cu 

p 

CU 

Oh 
O 


<  cu  S  &  « 

£Wd>'£ 


cS    CO 

O     Urrj 

as  p 


qq 


M    «H 

b-2  cu 


pqg 


3  cu  <u  cu  c  o 


^q  i"P< 


.  PQ 


tP  .O  .O     rt  rQ  '2 

Ih  Vi  Ih  *   +J   -ti 


-d-d 
.S.S 

33 

J3nd 


S-9 


pq 


d  Ih 


gsto 


.^pq 

^   a!   5 

>  s=  2 

O    "~"  .H 

PhWW 


§tJg 

^PhW 

4     Ih'  kJ 


gos 

•3  Q  o 

rt      «      «-i 

^ to  *pq Ph  ph 

WS^ScoQ 

q  ^  ^a  h4  pq 


pq 

<u  d 

6.S 

d  pq 

H 

3    O 

d.2 


.d 


£  A  #    H  53 


^3  »ri  t! 


0  « 

Oh     O 

<u  .d 


C    Ih    Ih 

2^^ 


«  c  c  o  c  a 

<i  M  M  U  M  M 


Boo 

•hOO 

o  o 

COCO 


o  o 
o  o 

o  o 

coco 


5  b  « 
P.p.o 


500 
a  y  o 

hh  CO  CO 


O   J-1 

Ih     O 

He 


03    rt 

ddvn  a 
a  c  rtrd 
•jq  -jq  <u  S 
SpqQW 

Ci)    CD    1)    CD 

-4-1  -4-J  +->  *J 
h  Jh  h  Ih 
.O  rO  £,0 

HH    "H    "+-I    <H 

a  h  h  fi 
0000 


5  £ 


.  a 
.|d 

•jq£pq 
pq  cu  <u 
/ii  ^  ^ 

CD  h->  +-» 

•d  jj-  u 

111 

s  a  a 


•d 

.  c 

d  vh 

JJH      (L) 

n^pqQ 

»H       (U       CJ 

Hjjjj 

PQhjTJj 

«  g  fe 

H       H       C 

.P  q  o 


co  S>  en   tn   en  en 

c  J2  c  c  c  h 

hH   <J   hH  hH  hH  hH 


811 

rO   tn   en 

0  d  h 


o 

.  d 
d 

•  rt 

a 

•  d 
•Q 

2    03 

'rd   MH 

pq  «J 

«| 

1)  *+H 

111 

ca  <u  u 

Jh    « 

•d  §£ 

tn  +j 
>-d   o 

*q  md 

£  c  u 
^hCO 


CO     .r- 


H      <H      H 


8.3 


0 
O 

OOrt 

coco£ 


u^ 


cu  .a 
d  3 

>    Oh 

d  d  be      d  co 
'coadoda.cO'*" 

•   O   «o   o3   O   en  .a 

y ^  a d da 


cu  o 


CJ 


h4     C< 


xcu 
cu  2 


U 

Odd 


S    ro    O    CO    CO    03    O 


d  d  p  S3  0  "-     ■  -■  '  '•S>ht5  - 


be 


•9     'c 

Oh  bC  dU  <U 


II 


o 

^     rH 

rt  o 


•  H^     C 


^^ 


tn   en  *q   g 

pq  cj  co  S  Am  >  M  h4  pq  pq  pq  pq  ^  Ph  £>co  pq  %  co  pq  5  P^  U  co  Ph  Ph  U  5?  <3  <1  co  co 


o^  co  co  « 


O    o3 


> 
d 

o 

o 

d 

co  o 
>P^ 


cu  cu 

>.nd      d 


UCJPh 


.2   en   2 

Efo  5 


-    >^  cO 

M  d 

en   o   cO 
-111 

>  d  d  a 

>  cO  cu  o 

2WW3 


d 

3  c  0  a—  co  2'x 

d    cO    2  .h    h    S^    CU 

cO 
Ih 

ssac 
chig 
tines 
ssiss 
ssou 
ntai 
bras 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  com- 
forts and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  to  admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed,  and 
stringed  instruments.      Piano  tuning  also  is  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the 
manual  training  and  work  department.  There  the  boys 
are  taught  wood-working,  broom  and  mattress  making, 
carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the  girls,  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  in 
some  cases,  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may  be 
received  for  special  instruction.    The  Institution  is  neither 
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an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable  blind.  Dis- 
orderly, disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pnpils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average^annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us,  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  weekday  of  the 
term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  it 
closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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Sixty-third  Annual  Report 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR   THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  igth,  1895. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printhrs 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  igth,  1895. 


At  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  19th,  1895,  at  four 
o'clock  p.  M. 

On  motion  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Elwyn  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the 
Principal,  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
which  were  on  motion  referred  to  the  new  Board  of 
Managers  about  to  be  elected,  with  authority  to  publish 
the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Messrs.  Morris  and  Cleemann  having  been  appointed 
Tellers,  reported  that  the  following  named  gentlemen  had 
been  unanimouslv  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  DANIEL  H.  HASTINGS. 


President: 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND.   (1858)^ 


Vice-Presidents  : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

JOHN   CADWALADER,  (1870) 

EDWARD   COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE   HARRISON   FISHER.  (1876) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.   (1878) 


Recording  Secrt-tary : 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE.  (1868) 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM    H.  PATTERSON.   (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon  : 
JOHN   ASHHURvST,  Jr.,  M.  D.   (1890) 


Managers : 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

[1878) 

Thomas  Robins, 

(1890) 

Galloway  C.  Morris, 

(1880) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann, 

M.D.,  (1890) 

William  Drayton, 

[1882) 

Ernest  Zantzinger, 

(1890) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 

;i884) 

Owen  Wister, 

(1891) 

Sydney  L.  Wright, 

;i885) 

Robert  Patterson, 

(1853) 

Eugene  Delano, 

1888) 

James  P.  Hutchinson, 

M.  D.,  (1894) 

J.  Willis  Martin, 

1890) 

Arthur  E.  Newbold, 

(1895) 

On  motion  adjourned. 

J.  SERGEANT 

PRICE, 
Secretary. 

•First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Finance : 
JOHN  CADWALADER,  ROBERT   PATTERSON, 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  EUGENE   DELANO, 

ARTHUR   E.  NEWBOLD. 


Instruction : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 

EDWARD   COLES,  GALLOWAY   C.  MORRIS, 

JOHN   CADWALADER,  THOMAS   ROBINS, 

OWEN  WISTER. 


z 

Household : 
WILLIAM   DRAYTON,  RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D. 

OLIVER   A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,      ERNEST   ZANTZINGER, 
SYDNEY   L.  WRIGHT,  THOMAS   ROBINS, 

JAMES   P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 


Admission  and  Discharge  : 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY   C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED   L.  ELWYN,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ARTHUR   E.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee: 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNIE   C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS, 

Miss  EMILY   WHELEN,  Mrs.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN. 
Prefect  : 

HERBERT   INMAN. 


LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT   E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH   R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Hannah  Hogg,  Anna  E.  Roxby,  Elsie  G.  Howard, 

Mary  Quinn,  Gertrude  E-  Bingham,  Charees  E.  Janvrin, 

Ameeia  Sanford,      Meeinda  E.  Shute,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 
Eeeen  U.  Hammond. 

Kinder  gartners : 
Caroeyn  H.  Hardy,  Caroeina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughein,  Stenographer.     Michaee  Wieeiams,  Monitor. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID    D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 
Henry  Hahn,    Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Sueeke,    Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin.  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Jueius  KEEEER,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibee,  Piano  and  Vocal. 
BEEEE  Smaee,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  REESS,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Ceair,  Supervisor. 


MANUAL   TRAINING    AND    WORK    DEPARTMENT. 

Gardner  B.  Wieeis,  Wood-working. 

James  HamieTon,  Broom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Michaee  Crieeey,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 

Mieeard  F.  Hardman,   Cane-seating. 
Eeiza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  WaeT,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  Bead-work. 
Matieda  Cruser.  Sewing. 

BEEEE  Coee,  Cane-seating. 


Matron  :  Assistant  Matron  : 

Eeizabeth  J.  Hurd.  Heeen  A.  Jones. 

Visiting  Physicians : 

EDWARD   W.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  ALFRED   WHELEN,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist : 

THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to 

the  Corporators,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


After  many  years  of  experiment  increasingly  planned 
and  attentive,  the  day  of  conclusions  regarding  the  blind 
and  their  enlightenment  has  definitely  begun,  and  the  re- 
view of  each  twelve-month  is  likely  from  now  on  rather  to 
deal  with  methods  and  administration  than  to  record 
either  abandoned  or  new-accepted  theories.  The  result  of 
this  experimental  era  that  is  done  may  be  summed  up  in 
brief  as  a  change  of  aim.  In  earlier  time,  it  was  partly 
as  a  refuge  that  the  institution  was  conducted  ;  to-day,  it 
is  altogether  as  a  school  :  their  infirmity  has  been  judged 
not  irretrieviably  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  seeing  but 
to  add  one  special  grave  physical  difficulty  to  the  common 
problem  of  education.  As  with  the  seeing,  so  with  the 
blind,  the  later  any  training  of  their  minds  or  bodies  is 
postponed,  the  less  will  they  be  fit  to  receive  it  ;  therefore 
the  full  grown  pupil  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  roll, 
and  the  Kindergarten  heightens  in  importance.  The  class 
from  which  recruits  are  chiefly  drawn,  is  one  to  which  the 
faculty  of  sustained  attention  is  unknown,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Kindergarten  reveals  each  year  unswervingly 
that  attention  is  harder  and  more  exhausting  to  acquire 
than  any  substantive  knowledge,  such  as  geography  or 
arithmetic.  Therefore  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Kinder- 
garten, here  at  any  rate,  is  of  vital  necessity  to  all  subse- 
quent instruction,  and  that  (after  mere  babyhood)  the 
younger  a  pupil  comes  to  the  Institution,  the  better  is  his 
chance  to  be  made,  if  not  self-supporting,  at  least  an  intel- 
ligent citizen.  This  is  the  first  of  the  permanent  conclu- 
sions as  to  teaching  the  blind.  The  second,  regarding 
manual  crafts,  applies  alike  to  those  who  have  eyes 
and  those  who  have  not.  If  the  imagination  is  not  set  at 
work  to  at  least  some  little  degree,   the  pupil  may  whittle 
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all  day,  and  do  himself  no  further  good  than  keeping  out 
of  mischief.  So  it  has  come  to  be  the  system  that  he  be 
given  something  to  make,  however  simple,  something  for 
use,  or  for  ornament,  of  a  kind  that  shall  speak  to  his  lim- 
ited fancy,  and  if  possible  enlist  its  aid.  Thus  the  cata- 
logue of  objects  carpentered  each  year  increases  a  little, 
and  the  chief  consideration  is  not  that  some  of  these  have 
a  certain  humble  market  value,  but  that  the  intelligences 
which  made  them  have  been  quickened.  The  next  thing 
is  the  purely  mental,  and  unfortunately,  the  purely  dry  : 
the  first  steps  in  arithmetic  and  so-forth  are  of  necessity 
so  mechanical  that  they  can  scarcely  be  linked  with 
interest  ;  but  an  effort  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  the 
alphabet  is  a  direct  means  to  a  pleasant  and  practical 
end  is  always  made.  Reading  aloud  from  selections  graded 
to  the  various  stages  of  intelligence  has  proved  to  be  of  defi- 
nite use  and  encouragement,  and  it  may  be  pertinent  here  to 
commend  most  heartily  the  tone  of  the  literature  that  is — 
in  the  main — chosen.  And  while  upon  this  part  of  the 
instruction  let  it  be  also  recorded  that  the  most  encour- 
aging sign  is  the  voluntary  reading  of  books  among 
the  pupils, — a  sign  that  is  noticed  to  be  upon  the  increase. 
With  regard  to  the  supply  of  books,  a  most  important 
step  has  been  taken.  Through  mechanical  contrivances 
devised  for  the  reproduction  in  the  Braille  system  of 
such  works  as  are  deemed  best  for  both  teaching  and 
recreation,  many  volumes,  and  many  thousands  of  pages, 
have  been  printed  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year  ;  in  fact  we  produce  what  we  consume,  and 
somewhat  more  ;  maps,  text-books,  history,  poetry,  fiction  ; 
and  the  library  of  the  blind  will  in  the  near  future  be  all 
that  they  could  wish  or  need.  For  a  more  detailed  speci- 
fication of  this  cardinal  advance  in  helping  our  pupils,  ref- 
erence to  the  Principal's  clear  and  excellent  report  should 
be  made.  Furthermore— though  this  is  not  so  new — the  ad- 
mirable plan  of  keeping  the  pupils  informed  not  only  of  the 
world  of  books  and  of  the  past,  but  of  the  current  events 
that  are  passing  outside  the  walls  in  which  they  live,  has 
been  maintained.  Of  music  there  is  nothing  special  to 
say,  except  that  while  singing  must  naturally  be  the  most 
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common,  and  possibly  the  most  repaying1  accomplish- 
ment for  blind  people,  instrumental  acquisition  has  gone 
on  as  admirably  imparted  and  as  hopefully  received  as  in 
former  years,  and  that  in  one  signal  case  of  a  certain  pupil 
the  meeting  of  talent  and  instruction  worthy  of  each 
other  has  been  especially  fortunate. 

The  contagions  illnesses  of  this  year,  the  inadequate 
hospital,  the  consequent  dedication  of  the  gymnasium  to 
patients,  all  point  more  clearly  than  ever  to  the  move  from 
the  present  site  to  roomier  quarters  (both  in-doors  and 
out),  that  it  will  soon  be  our  imperative  duty  to  make,  if 
we  would  not  cease  to  progress.  This  gravest  question  is 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
annual  report  will  be  able  to  speak  more  definitely  con- 


Edward  Townsend, 

President. 


December  19,    1895. 


Annual  Report  of  the   Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — When  the  Industrial  Homes  for  Blind 
Adults  were  established  in  West  Philadelphia,  twenty-five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  this  Institution  began  to  change  in 
character.  Relatively  fewer  blind  men  and  women  were 
admitted  as  pupils,  and  relatively  more  boys  and  girls. 
Since  that  time  the  change  to  pupils  of  a  lower  and  lower 
average  age  has  been  gradual  but  constant.  And  with  this 
change  the  educational  character  became  more  pronounced  ; 
and  the  institution  became  a  school. 

About  ten  years  ago  much  energy  was  expended  in 
adapting  things  to  the  altered  conditions — the  buildings 
and  school-rooms  were  brightened  up,  modern  school  ap- 
pliances and  embossed  systems  of  print  were  introduced, 
a  museum  of  specimens  for  object  teaching  was  got  to- 
gether, and  wood- working  was  tried  as  a  branch  of  study. 
With  pupils  of  school  age  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Institution  could  be  better  carried  out  than  for  many  years 
previously.  Discipline  and  order  were  enforced.  The 
Home  Department  became  extinct,  and  the  Department  of 
Manufactures  and  Sales  died  a  natural  death.  In  short, 
a  school  began  to  appear.  This  policy  is  the  governing 
one  to-day.  Through  a  just  and  wise  liberality  the  per 
capita  cost  of  a  pupil  has  been  increased,  and  this  has  had 
its  natural  fruition.  Normally  trained  teachers  have  been 
introduced  and  encouraged  to  remain  ;  the  school  has  been 
graded  and  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  educational  revi- 
val which  is  now  general.  The  Principal  continues  to 
hold  monthly  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves hold  meetings  weekly.  The  gospel  of  work  is 
preached  and  followed. 

When  our  pupils  enter  school  a  preliminary  study  of 
their  minds  reveals  a  lamentable  lack  of  formal  educa- 
tion. Their  thoughts  are  generally  self-centered,  and 
their   feelings   uncontrolled.     As   are   their  feelings  so  is 


their  will  power.  Their  previous  training  is  very  unideal, 
and  when  they  leave  school  many  fail.  Of  course  the 
blame  for  much  of  this  failure  belongs  to  inheritance  and 
early  surroundings,  something  also  perhaps,  to  what  may 
be  called  the  blindness  of  being  blind  ;  (for  it  is  said,  that 
"  He  who  lacks  power  to  receive  revelations  of  light  and 
sound,  which  have  their  own  quality  and  effect,  is  defective 
in  sources  of  soul  development.")  But  while  we  find 
too  many  failures  we  also  find  successes — a  few  of  them 
brilliant  successes  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  swell  this  number 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  The  labor  of  the  instructor 
is  not  easy  ;  but  it  is  of  absorbing  interest.  If  we  can 
increase  the  number  of  those  pupils  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  believe  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, then  the  number  of  successes  must  increase.  It  is 
for  this  end  that  we  improve  and  develop  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  the  pupils.  It  is  for  this  end  that  we  demand 
good  work  and  get  a  great  deal  of  it;  for  the  habit  of  doing 
good  work  grows  strong  by  exercise.  Advancement  of 
the  individual  pupil,  then,  proceeds  according  to  business 
principles  :  he  gets  what  he  works  for. 

In  the  school  all  instruction  is  carried  out  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  concentration.  New  words  and  ideas  are  taught 
by  appealing  in  turn  to  all  the  senses  possible.  "  Language, 
the  finest  tool  of  all  and  nearest  to  the  mind  "  is  the  center, 
or  trunk  ;  the  branches  are  few,  but  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  co-ordinated  for  one  grade  of  pupils,  and  correlated 
among  all  the  grades.  Our  object  is  to  teach  correctly 
what  we  undertake,  and  thus  to  fill  the  mind  with  vivid 
pictures  or  single  ideas  that  are  so  near  the  truth  that  pro- 
gress and  general  truths  will  follow  readily  and  naturally 
in  the  pupils'  minds.  This  is  working  from  analysis  to 
synthesis.  The  clearer  the  conceptions  of  the  parts  the 
more  trustworthy  these  conceptions  become  as  a  means  of 
interpreting  the  whole. 

By  concentration  I  mean  more  than  this,  however.  I 
mean  also  the  ability  to  fix  one's  attention  on  a  thing,  and 
for  a  short  time  to  keep  it  there.  "  Work  with  a  will," 
11  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might, " 
are   maxims   which    suggest  themselves.     The   lower  the 
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grade  of  work  the  shorter  are  its  periods  of  application  to 
one  thing,  while  the  whole  school  takes  a  short  recess  every 
hour.  In  the  music  department  both  lessons  and  practice 
time  are  limited  to  half  hour  periods.  In  the  gymnasium 
we  make  use  of  the  Swedish  movements,  chiefly  because 
they  compel  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Some  say  the 
school  period  should  be  one  of  acquirement.  So  it  should 
be  ;  but  it  should  be  more  than  this.  We  feel,  at  any 
rate,  that  a  thorough  formal  knowledge — a  working  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tools  of  knowledge,  fundamental  and 
essential  as  it  is,  must  be  supplemented  by  training  in 
habits  of  attention,  application,  and  concentration,  a 
knowing  how  to  study,  and  a  will  to  study,  with  a  fixed 
end  in  view.  All  this,  with  the  balance  of  right  feeling 
and  moral  purpose,  is  an  essential  to  success  with  every  one 
perhaps,  but  it  is  particularly  an  essential  with  the  blind. 
Iji  of  her  words,  I  believe  now  that  with  the  average  of  our 
pupils,  inheritance  ana7  the  influences  of  home,  together  with 
the  limitations  which  blindness  brings,  are  not  greater 
obstacles  to  success  than  is  the  common  and  utter  failure  to 
comprehend  this  great  fact : — that  it  is  ten  times  as  essential 
for  them  as  it  is  for  the  seeing  to  work  hard  and  to  learn 
well  both  while  at  school  and  afterzvards  ;  for  the  condition 
of  blindness  invites  the  demon  of  laziness  to  enter,  who  lures 
as  certainly  to  failure  as  sloth  lures  to  penury  and  want. 

Do  what  we  will,  it  is  impossible  under  present  condi- 
tions even  to  approach  the  real  results  that  the  blind  can 
attain  unto.  Indeed,  the  character  of  our  buildings,  and  the 
limited  extent  of  our  grounds,  make  first-class  results  un- 
attainable. Our  buildings  never  were  well  adapted  to 
boarding  school  purposes,  and  never  can  be.  A  radical 
change  is  needed.  Modern  buildings  and  increased  acre- 
age are  demanded. 

With  the  generous  output  in  money  allowed  annually 
you  are  interested  as  business  men  and  philanthropists  to 
get  the  most  back  in  the  way  of  results.  The  most  can 
never  be  attained  with  our  present  buildings  and  land. 
The  home  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  children  should 
be  in  no  way  cramped.  There  should  be  plenty  of  room 
in-doors    for  recreation  in  bad  weather,  for  a  library  and 


reading-room,  and  for  an  emergency  hospital.  The  natural 
buoyancy  and  vigorous  spirits  of  youth  need  out  of  door 
space  where  they  can  be  worked  off.  The  bad  effects  in 
certain  cases  of  energy  turned  to  inward  thought  and 
emotion  is  too  evident  in  our  present  school.  Much  of  this 
would  pass  off  wholesomely  and  healthfully  in  the  open 
air.  We  need  plenty  of  acreage  for  recreation  of  all  kinds, 
and  we  need  buildings  where  constant  supervision  of  our 
pupils  can  be  readily  and  effectually  carried  out.  It  seems 
probable  something  will  be  done  in  both  these  directions 
in  the  near  future.  If  we  build,  we  should  build  for  future 
as  well  as  for  present  needs.  May  we  not  build  so  wisely 
and  so  well  that  our  plant  shall  be  of  the  very  best — an 
example  of  what  a  model  school  and  grounds  for  the  blind 
should  be. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

While  the  kindergarten  should  not  be  considered  merely 
as  a  place  in  which  to  prepare  children  for  school  work, 
the  fact  that  it  does  so  prepare  them  is  none  the  less 
patent.  Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
the  kindergarten  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  more  teach- 
able and  more  satisfactory  in  a  marked  degree,  than  those 
who  have  entered  school  when  beyond  the  kindergarten 
age.  On  the  one  hand  the  kindergarten  children  have 
been  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  wholesome  activity  of 
body  and  mind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  from  home 
are  often  pert  and  smart,  or  dull  and  lazy,  full  of  much 
picked  up  gossipy  information,  disconnected  and  beyond 
their  years  ;  or  they  are  entirely  unawakened  mentally. 
They  may  be  spoiled  children,  or  still  worse  perhaps,  chil- 
dren arrested  in  development.  From  time  to  time  we  admit 
a  pupil  of  ten  years  of  age  or  more  who  has  come  from 
where  he  was  wisely  cared  for.  Such  pupils  usually  do 
well,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much  better  they  might 
have  done  had  they  passed  a  year  in  a  good  kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  training  looks  especially  to  the  culture  of 
mind  and  soul,  but  looks  to  the  development  of  body  as 
well.  In  our  kindergarten  systematic  physical  exercises  are 
part  of  the  day's  program.    The  hand,  too,  is  exercised  and 
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developed  until  it  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  projection  of  the 
brain.  This  is  so  with  the  blind  certainly  ;  for  with  them 
the  statement  is  especially  applicable  that  "  The  hand  is 
the  instrument  of  instruments."  Just  as  the  throb  of  the 
great  organ  which  is  heard  all  day  long  through  our  halls 
and  corridors  must  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  all  our 
household,  so  the  rhythmic  harmonies  of  our  kindergarten 
must  exert  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  its  children.  And  such  influence  is  of  profound  and 
lasting  value. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Complaints  have  appeared  from  Superintendents  of 
Public  Schools  that  the  results  of  teaching  the  sciences 
have  been  disappointing,  and  articles  have  been  published 
attempting  to  account  for  this  disappointment  on  the  ground 
that  the  love  of  nature  is  the  root  both  of  teaching  and  of 
learning  the  sciences,  and  that  much  of  the  teaching  and 
the  learning  has  had  to  do  with  the  descriptive  rather  than 
the  interpretive,  the  phenomena  rather  than  the  philoso- 
phy of  natural  surroundings.  This  criticism  seems  to  be  a 
just  one.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
dwell  upon  nature  work  as  there  is  upon  story  telling  in 
primary  grades.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  in  a  recent 
lecture,  UA  man  is  what  his  heart  is,"  and  he  placed 
intellect  as  entirely  subordinate  to  feeling.  In  this  appeal 
to  the  feelings  lies  the  strength  of  kindergarten  training. 
Above  the  kindergarten  there  must  be  real  work — but 
many  educators  say  that  formal  training  in  the  three  R's 
tends  to  stultify  unless  relieved  by  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  matter  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  feelings. 
McMurray  in  "  General  Method,"  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"Let  the  necessity  for  expression  spring  from  the  real 
objects  of  study,"  and  again,  essential  as  is  the  complete 
mastery  of  formal  studies  in  the  common  schools,  "  They 
should  stand  in  the  place  of  service  to  real  studies,"  which, 
he  says,  are  those  that  open  up  "  The  world  of  man  and  of 
external  nature,  the  two  great  reservoirs  of  interesting  facts." 

With  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
how  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  proper  balance  in  school  be- 
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tween  the  tools  of  knowledge  and  knowledge  itself?  Per- 
haps this  is  impossible.  It  is  certainly  far  more  difficult 
for  the  blind  to  learn  to  use  these  tools  properly  than  it  is 
for  the  seeing ;  I  mean  by  tools,  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
spell,  draw,  model,  cut,  fold,  paste,  reckon,  measure,  and 
make.  To  acquire  the  proper  use  of  the  tools  is  not  only  a 
vast  economy  of  future  time,  it  is  also  the  basis  for  forming 
true  conceptions,  ideas,  and  general  notions — which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  tools  of  knowledge  must  be 
given  anyhow.  Hence,  the  great  amount  of  time  we  give  to 
the  formal  studies.  But  we  try  to  keep  the  proper  balance  by 
the  manner  in  which  these  studies  are  presented — e.  g.  the 
learning  to  read  and  write  is  purely  formal,  but  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  reading,  the  child  is  made  to  hunt  for  the 
thought  of  the  sentence  or  story  and  to  give  expression  to 
it  aloud  so  that  the  teacher  can  understand  it.  When  the 
pupil  can  write,  gems  of  thought  are  given  to  the  classes 
almost  daily,  and  all  want  to  write  them  down  because  of 
their  beauty.  Each  pupil  makes  a  booklet  of  gems,  which 
is  his  own.  Surely  this  much  of  reading  and  writing  is 
not  formal !  Similarly  with  modeling  and  drawing  and 
making  in  the  sloyd  shop,  we  give  the  minimum  time  to 
the  making  and  expression  of  artificial  forms  and  types, 
though  these  are  fundamental,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
the  study  of  forms  of  nature  or  articles  of  known  utility. 
Here  then  is  the  balance  of  vital  and  present  interest  which 
is  an  aid  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same 
time  helps  reveal  what  the  teacher  wishes  him  to  see. 

The  object  of  nature  work  is  to  put  the  child  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  his  natural  surroundings.  Childhood 
is  the  time  when  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  harmo- 
nies of  nature,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the 
finding  of  utility  and  good  in  everything.  There  is  moral 
value  in  the  frequent  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good ;  and  he  who  has  been  so  trained  must  have 
within  him  a  source  of  great  joy.  In  proportion  as  a  man's 
early  years  are  filled  with  beautiful  thoughts  and  feelings, 
will  his  character  grow  noble  and  beautiful  ;  for  every  one 
interprets  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old.  The  blind  tend  all 
too  often  to  philistinism.     We  must  aid  our  charges  to  be- 
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come  self-supporting,  of  course,  but  must  we  not  also  try 
to  help  them  to  live  happily,  and  hence  bravely,  by  giving 
them  that  which  will  always  be  to  them  a  clear  and  never 
failing  source  of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  of  creative  con- 
templation ?  Though  each  school-room  always  has  its 
window  box  with  germinating  seeds  or  growing  plants, 
the  character  of  the  nature  work  with  us  depends  some- 
what upon  the  season  of  the  year.  The  most  sympathetic 
work  is  naturally  done  in  the  springtime,  when  swelling 
buds,  plants,  and  wild  flowers  can  be  brought  into  class- 
rooms. At  other  seasons  the  teachers  introduce  vegetables 
and    fruits,  nests    and    woods    and    minerals,    or   various. 


The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 

stuffed  animals  and  models  from  our  museum  of  objects — 
anything,  in  short,  that  is  suggested  by  the  lessons  of  the 
regular  reading  book  or  one  of  the  three  or  four  sets  of 
embossed  supplementary  readers  always  kept  at  hand. 

In  fact  most  of  the  nature  work  with  us  is  suggested  by 
the  reading  lessons.  We  continue  to  lay  great  stress  on  read- 
ing, and  yet  that  we  do  not  overdue  the  matter  is  shown 
by  the  great  amount  of  reading  done  voluntarily  during  the 
term.  This  is  reported  at  length  elsewhere.  Something  of 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  all  grades  of  the  school 
is  shown  in  the  following  list  of  embossed  books  read  and 
used  in  class  during  the  term  1 894-1 895. 
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(Embossing  on  a   Braille  tablet  is  done  from   right  to   left,    in   order  that   it  shall   read  from   left 
to   right   when   the   paper   is   reversed.      See   pp.    16  and  43.) 


GIRLS. 


Monroe's  Primer. 
The    New    Franklin 

First  Reader. 
Davis's  First  Reader. 


First  Grade. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 
Primer    and       Little   One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes, 
and  Little  Three  Eyes. 


Second  Grade. 


Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 

Vols.  I  and  II. 
Davis's  Second  Reader. 

Vols.  I  and  II. 


Davis's  Third  Reader. 
Vols.  I  and  II. 


A  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading, 

Vols.  I  and  II. 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

Third  Grade. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Fourth  Grade. 


The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
The  Child  of  Urbino. 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Washington  and  the  Spy. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  (Selections. 
Selections  from  Longfellow.    ^ 
Selections  from  Holmes. 
Our  Language,  Part  I. 
Davis's  Fourth  Reader. 
Webster's    "Bunker    Hill 
ment." 


Monu- 


Davis's  Third  Reader.  Vol.  II. 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
The  Great  Stone  Face. 
Washington  and  the  Spy. 
Webster's    "Bunker    Hill    Monu- 
ment. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Selections  from  Holmes. 
Selections  from  Longfellow. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  (Selections.) 
Whittier's  Poems,   (Selections.) 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades 


Text  Books  and  Parallel  Readings. 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  Geography. 

Montgomery's  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Barnes's  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Huxley's  Physiology. 

First  Steps  in  Physiology. 

Physiology,  (Science  Primer. ) 

Almanac  for  1895. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Longfellow's   Poems,  (Selections.) 
Readings  from  Nature. 
Davis's  Fourth  Reader,  (Selections) 
Almanac  for  1895. 

Text  Books  and  Parallel  Readings. 

Our  Language.     Part  I. 
Fisher's  Outlines  of  Geography. 
Barnes's    History   of    the    United 

States.  Vols.  II  and  III. 
Montgomery's     History      of     the 

United  States. 


Davis's   Fourth  Reader.     Vols.    I, 

II,  and  III. 
Readings  from  Nature.  Vols.  I  and 

II. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  ( Selections. ) 
Evangeline. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Sketch  of  Phillip  II. 
A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig. 


Text  Books  and  Parallel  Readings 

Gage's  Physics.     Part  I. 

Dole's    The    American    Citizen. 

Part  I. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Shaler's  The    Beginner  s   Book  of 

Geology.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
Geology.     (Science  Primer. ) 
Geometry,  Theorems. 
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BOYS. 
First  Grade. 
Monroe's  Primer.  Davis's  First  Reader. 

The    New    Franklin    Primer    and       Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 
First  Reader.  Little  Snowdrop. 

Second  Grade. 

Davis's   Second   Reader.      Vols,   i  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

and  II.  Little  Daffydowndilly. 

A  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  The  Snow  Image. 

Vols.  I  and  II.  Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.     Vol.  The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

II.  Little  Snowdrop. 

Third  Grade. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Vols.  I  and  II.       Davis's  Third  Reader. 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Vol.  I. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Davis's  Third  Reader.     Vol.  II.  Montgomery's     History     of     the 

Davis's  Fourth  Reader.    Vol.  II.  United  States.     Vol.  I. 

Our  Language.     Part  I.  Barnes's    History    of    the    United 

States.     Vol.  II. 

Fifth  Grade. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Text  Books  and  Parallel  Readings. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Our  Language.     Part  I. 

Readings  from  Nature.  Barnes's    History    of   the     United 

States. 
Montgomery's  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 
Dole's  The  American  Citizen.  Vol.  I. 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Text  Books  and  Parallel  Readings. 

Robinson's  Arithmetic.      Vols.   II  Hand-written    Sections   of    Went- 

and  III.  worth's  Algebra. 

Barnes's    History    of   Civilization.  The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Vol.  I.  Swinton's   History   of  the  World. 

Barnes's  Political  History.     Vol.  I.  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Dole's  "  The  American  Citizen,"  mentioned  twice  in 
the  above  list  of  embossed  books,  is  an  extremely  valuable 
book  for  young  people.  It  was  written  to  supply  a  ' k  De- 
mand for  the  more  adequate  teaching  of  morals  in  the 
schools,  especially  with  reference  to  the  making  of  good 
citizens."  "  For  information  alone,"  Mr.  Dole  writes  in 
his  preface,  "  is  obviously  of  little  value  unless  our  boys 
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and  girls  have  acquired  a  decided  moral  impulse."  We 
have  embossed  this  book  in  .two  volumes  and  most  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  teachers  of  the  blind  everywhere. 

John  Fiske's  well  known  book,  "  Civil  Government  in 
America,"  which  has  been  embossed  in  point  at  Louisville, 
we  expect  to  use  the  present  year  for  collateral  study  with 
the  "American  Citizen." 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  old  custom  of 
reading  aloud  to  the  pupils  is  continued.  Each  school  is 
divided  into  two  sections  and  is  read  to  separately  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  three  times  a  week,  from  October 
to  June. 

The  books  so  read  last  year  are  : — 

GIRLS. 
Section  No.  i. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     ( Dickens. )        The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
History  of  Josephine.     (Abbott.)  (Cooper.) 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.      S  Romona.     (H.H.Jackson.) 

(Bulwer.) 

Section  No.  2. 
The  Little  Lady  of  Lavender.  Jo's  Boys.     (Louise  Alcott.) 

(Elmslie.)  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

Hans     Brinker.        (Mary     Mapes  (Yonge. ) 

Dodge.)  A  Rough  Shaking.     (McDonald.) 

Little  Men.     (Louise  Alcott. )  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.   (Burnett.) 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand.     (Pyle.) 

BOYS. 

Section  No.  1. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Mito  Yashite.  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan. 

(Bulwer.)  (Maclay.) 

The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New      Barnaby  Rudge.     (Dickens.) 
World.     (Parkman.) 

Section  No.  2. 
Wonder  Book.     (Hawthorne.)  The  Log  House  on  the  Columbia. 

Greek  Heroes.     (Kingsley. )  (Butterworth.) 

Stories  of  the  Old  World.  The  Boys  of  '6 1 .     ( Coffin. ) 

(Church.)  The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Car- 

Grandfather's  Chair.     Parti.  ibbees.      (Aaron.) 

(Hawthorne.)  The  Two  Clippers.     (Moore.) 

Lost  in  the  Jungle.     (DuChaillu.)        Uugava.     A  Tale  of  the  Eskimo. 

(Ballantyne.) 


We  lost  in  June  last  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
painstaking  primary  teachers  I  have  ever  known,  Miss 
Elnora  A.  Emerson.  She  resigned  her  position  here  to  be 
nearer  her  home  in  Reading,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ellen  U. 
Hammond,  her  successor,  is  filling  her  place  most  accept- 
ably.    Miss  Hammond   is   a    graduate    of    the    Newport, 
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Rhode  Island,  High  School,  and  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Providence.  She  has  had  three  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  in  an  ungraded  school. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  teach  the  blind,  and  how  I  get  teachers  for  them.  A 
teacher  who  is  properly  prepared  to  teach  the  seeing  can 
teach  the  blind  as  easily  as  she  can  teach  the  seeing.  The 
work  of  educating    both    is    fundamentally  alike.     Slight 
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changes  in  the  same  appliances  seeing  pupils  use  make 
them  usable  for  onr  pupils.  Steel  tacks  sewed  on  to  a  tape 
to  mark  feet  and  inches,  adapts  a  tape  to  fingers ;  wires 
pinned  on  to  a  cushion  will  outline  a  geometrical  figure  as 
well  as  a  chalk  or  pencil  mark.  The  written  letters  are 
necessarily  tangible,  but  these  can  be  learned  in  an  evening 
by  a  willing  teacher. 

We  teach  language,  reading,  writing,  nature  and  object 
work,  modeling,  simple  outline  drawing,  paper  cutting, 
paper  folding  and  pasting,  and  numbers  just  as  they  are 
taught  in  any  good  public  school. 

For  the  working  of  examples  in  arithmetic  or  algebra, 
when  we  use  a  slate  at  all  we  use  the  Taylor  Octagonal, 
which  is  probably  the  very  best  device  of  its  kind.  For 
arithmetic  but  a  single  type  is  needed  ;  for  algebra  two  are 
required.  Those  who  prefer  to  have  pupils  work  the 
examples  on  paper  may  have  them  so  done  by  means  of  the 
Braille-writers.  These  machines  emboss  upwards  and  the 
characters  may  be  read  with  the  finger,  and  corrected  if 
necessary,  without  removing  the  paper  from  the  carriage. 
A  class  in  algebra,  for  instance,  takes  down  its  problems 
from  dictation  and  either  works  them  then  and  there,  or 
brings  them  into  the  following  recitation  worked  and 
written  out  on  paper — always  in  good  form  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  preserved  if  desired.  There  is  an  admirable 
mathematical  notation  in  Braille — for  indeed  this  system 
is  adequate  to  all  demands — and  now  that  the  Michigan 
school  has  printed  Wentworth's  Algebra  in  this  system, 
several  copies  of  which  we  have,  we  are  no  longer  without 
a  Braille  text  book  in  this  study.  For  arithmetic  we  have 
ourselves  embossed  the  book  of  Arithmetical  Problems  by 
E.  Wentworth.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  in  this 
form  we  provide  every  class  in  school  with  the  number  of 
copies  needed. 

Our  text  book  in  geometry  is  a  book  of  what  one  may 
call  definitions  and  "captions,"  that  is,  propositions  and 
corollaries  or  everything  except  figures  and  demon- 
strations. The  demonstrations  should  be,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Pupils  may  either  make 
use   of  figures  drawn  for  them,  or  they  may  draw  them 


themselves  by  means  of  wires  pinned  on  to  cushions,  or 
even  emboss  them  on  paper  by  means  of  spurred  wheels 
and  rulers.  Our  sixth  grade  of  girls  (consisting  of  nine 
pupils)  surprised  me  last  term  by  drawing  on  paper  all  the 
diagrams  in  Book  II.  of  Wentworth's  Geometry. 

During  the  past  term  I  was  asked  to  send  an  exhibit  to 
the  Exposition  at  Atlanta.  A  small  exhibit  was  got 
together  after  the  school  reassembled  in  September.  This 
consisted  of  work  of  the  pupils  in  writing,  spelling,  draw- 
ing, modeling,  nature  work,  sloyd,  etc. — in  short,  such 
tangible  work  as  shows  our  attempts  to  "  teach  by  doing." 
There  were  also  sent  a  few  school  appliances,  books,  etc. 
The  whole  was  put  on  exhibition  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Section  of  the  Woman's  Building. 

The  list  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  School,  and  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing 
each,  is  as  follows : — 

IvlTERARY   DEPARTMENT.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Number 31  38  69 

Arithmetic 42  18  60 

Algebra 8  3  11 

Geometry 9  9 

Language -   .    .  64  56  120 

Rhetoric *    *    .    -  9  9 

Spelling 64  56  120 

Reading 64  71  135 

Writing 64  19  83 

Object  Lessons .    .  31  26  57 

Physics 9  9 

Physiology 10  10 

Geography 35  40  75 

Ancient  History 6  6 

History 21  18  39 

Civics 9  9 

Drawing   and  Modeling 64  56  120 

Current  News 33  44  77 

Caligraph 33  33 

Calisthenics 71  7* 

Gymnastics 61  61 

Kindergarten 12  11  23 

Manual  Training.  Boys.  Girls.         Total. 

Broom  Making 39  39 

Cane  Seating  .  .        41  15               56 

Carpet  Weaving 6  6 
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Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Mattress-making 4  4 

Wood-working      66  66 

Bead-work 22  22 

Crocheting.        . 23  23 

Knitting 33  33 

Sewing,  (Hand.) 68  68 

Sewing,  (Machine.) 25  25 

Cooking      7  7 

Music  Department.  Boys.  Girls.         Total. 

Elementary  Music 16  16 

Singing  Class 26  55               81 

Singing,  (Chorus.) 79  71             150 

Piano       30  36               66 

Organ 5  5               10 

Harmony 7  7 

Tuning 12  12 

Band 29  29 

Violin 3  3 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Wood  has  gradually  re- 
organized this  department.  All  pupils  may  be  tried  in 
music,  but  only  those  keep  on  in  it  who  show  them- 
selves worthy.  The  results  are  so  excellent  and  the  num- 
bers taking  music  so  large  that  there  is  no  time  to  teach 
pupils  to  play  a  little  just  because  they  or  their  parents 
consider  them  musical.  Some  deem  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
dropped  from  music,  but  this  is  a  false  view  to  take 
of  it ;  for  not  everyone  is  gifted  in  music.  Until  two 
years  ago  the  pupil  ready  to  be  graduated  in  music  was 
allowed  to  finish  his  course  by  playing  a  difficult  con- 
certo with  the  orchestra  in  our  Annual  Concert.  Since 
that  time  the  candidate  has  had  in  addition  to  give  a 
graduating  recital  before  the  school.  Thomas  Williams, 
a  pupil  from  Alabama,  gave  the  first  of  these  recitals 
two  years  ago.  William  Waters,  of  Pittsburg,  had  a 
part  in  the  last  Annual  Concert,  and  was  to  have 
returned  this  fall  to  give  his  graduating  recital,  but  he 
failed  to  come  back.  Oscar  Bilgram  has  just  given  his 
recital  in  a  masterly  way.  He  proved  his  ability  to  sustain 
the  effort  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in  the  following  pro- 
gram— an  exceedingly  severe  ordeal  for  a  young  man 
seventeen  years  of  age. 
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Etude. — a  C  minor,  op.  10,  No  12 .  Fr.  Chopin 

b  G  flat,  op.  10,  No.  5      Fr.  Chopin 

Organ  Solo. — Adagio  in  E,  op.  35 Gustav  Merkel 

Sonata. — E  flat,  op.  7  .    .    .  Beethoven 

Molto. — Allegro  e  con  brio. 

Largo. — Con  graft  expressione. 
A  llegro . — Con  Minor e. 

Rondo. — Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

Organ  Solo. — Fantaisie  and  Fugue,  G  minor Bach 

Rondo. — Piacevola,  op.   25 Wm.  Sterndale  Bennett 

Fugue. — a  E  flat  minor      Oscar  Bilgram 

b  E  flat  major ...  Oscar  Bilgram 

Organ  Solo. — Cantilene  Pastorale,  op.  15,  No. 3 Guilmant 

Waltz. — "Faust,"  arr.  by  Liszt Gounod 

Our  Annual  Concert  is  given  at  a  large  expense  for 
orchestral  accompaniment,  partly  that  the  public  may 
see  what  the  blind  can  do,  but  much  more  that  the  pupils 
not  taking  part  may  see  what  their  mates  can  do,  and  that 
those  taking  part  may  feel  themselves  on  a  par  with  hired 
musicians,  may  have  an  incentive  to  work  for  through  the 
year,  may  have  practice  in  concerted  playing,  and  may 
have  a  chance  to  see  themselves  at  their  best.  This  last 
is  a  sharp  spur  towards  making  the  best  of  one's  capabili- 
ties. The  pupils  taking  part  in  our  last  Annual  Concert 
were  fully  prepared  in  May,  when  we  generally  give  this 
concert,  and  gave  a  rehearsal  at  that  time.  On  account  of 
sickness  in  the  house,  the  public  performance  was  post- 
poned until  October  24th.  But  the  parts  had  been  so  well 
learned  in  May  that  little  drill  and  rehearsal  were  neces- 
sary in  October.  Mr.  Wood  believes  our  performance  of 
Schubert's  "  Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph,"  was  its  first 
performance  in  America  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Many  of  our  music  pupils  write  Braille  music  with  slate 
and  stylus  nearly  as  fast  as  a  reader  can  dictate  it.  A  few 
use  the  Braille-writers  entirely  and  so  push  the  reader  to  do 
her  best.  In  using  the  stylus  the  hand  is  cramped  into  a 
position  very  different  from  the  easy  position  demanded  in 
piano  playing.  In  using  the  Braille-writers  the  position 
of  the  hand  is  similar  to  that  in  piano  playing.     This  fact 
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has   been  taken  into  account,  and   the  using  of   Braille- 
writers  is  therefore  to  be  extended. 

The  school  and  class  singing  has  been  specially 
good.  Some  really  fine  voices  have  been  brought  out. 
Ivast  year  we  were  able  to  have  two  excellent  female 
quartettes,  besides  several  good  solo  singers.  Two  new 
Mason  &  Hamlin  upright  pianos  have  been  purchased 
this  year,  and  two  old  pianos  added  to  the  tuning  de- 
partment, which  department  has  been  doing  increasingly 
efficient  work. 


The  Hau,  Braii^e-writer. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Six  years  ago  the  experiment  of  giving  a  few  of  our 
older  boys  lessons  in  wood-working  was  started.  The  re- 
sults were  favorable  ;  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  more  and 
more  time  and  attention  was  given  to  it  each  year,  until 
last  year  wood-working  became  a  part  of  the  regular  re- 
quired instruction  of  all  boys  above  the  kindergarten. 
The  sloyd  course  was  then  introduced.  This  appears  to 
be  the  system  best  adapted  to  our  pupils — particularly  to 
the  younger  ones.  Young  people  like  to  make  things — some- 
thing that  they  can  use,  something  that  has  a  meaning.  A 
mere  exercise  in  planing  may  produce  a  stick  of  wood  sixteen 
inches  long  and  one-half  inch  square  in  cross  section.  But 
this  is  still  nothing  but  a  stick.  By  tapering  ofTone  end  of 
it  to  a  long  point  and  the  other  to  a  short  one,  the  boy  has 
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made  a  "flower-stick."  Sloyd  gives  all  the  exercises  and 
training  of  hand  and  brain  that  ordinary  school  carpentry 
and  joinery  gives  but  adds  the  motive  of  natural  interest  in 
the  result. 

The  excellence  of  any  system  of  manual  training  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  excellence  of  the  teacher. 
Our  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  has  so  far  made  sloyd  a 
success  with  us.  He  has  laid  out  a  preliminary  course 
of  exercises  covering  several  years,  and  made  a  series  of 
models  for  the  boys  to  reproduce.  The  work  of  the  first 
years  is  elementary,  involving  thin  wood  only,  and  the  use 
of  knife,  ruler,  scratch  awl,  file,  splitting  and  cutting  off 
saws,  turning  saw,  hammer  and  nails,  auger  and  bit,  brace, 
and  chisel.  The  work  of  the  following  years  is  more  tech- 
nical ;  makes  use  of  thick  as  well  as  of  thin  wood,  and  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  above  tools  and  of  sand-paper,  jack- 
plane,  marking  gauge,  bench  hooks,  back-saw,  block- 
plane,  spokeshave,  firmer  chisel,  countersink,  screwdriver, 
flat  file,  half-round  file,  cabinet  scraper,  bevel,  veining 
tool,  round  file,  mortise  gauge,  mallet,  compass-saw,  and 
cabinetmakers'  clamps. 

Each  grade  of  boys  gives  two  hours  a  week  to  sloyd. 
Nearly  all  enjoy  the  work — those  who  do  not,  either  can- 
not use  their  hands  properly  or  for  some  other  reason  do 
poor  work.  While  all  our  boys  go  to  the  sloyd  shop,  a 
few  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  music  have  dropped 
the  more  industrial  work  of  chair-caning,  broom-making, 
carpet-weaving,  and  mattress-making.  Usually,  however, 
every  boy  learns  to  cane-bottom  chairs,  then  passes  to  the 
other  trades  in  the  order  mentioned  above  ;  that  is,  if  he 
learns  them  all,  as  some  do.  Last  year  we  again  increased 
the  number  of  benches  in  the  cane  shop.  In  all  shop 
work  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  done.  For  instance,  when  the  boys  found  that  in 
sewing  brooms  they  had  to  make  even  stitches  or  have  the 
broom  cut  up,  they  found  they  could  sew  more  evenly 
than  they  thought  tVy  could.  It  happened  last  year  that 
fewer  boys  than  usual  •■  i  assigned  to  carpet  and  mattress 
work.     Otherwise  the  amount  of  work  done  in  our  shop 


was  as  great  as  usual. 
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OUR   COURSE    IN    SLOYD,    AS   AT   PRESENT   LAID   OUT. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  work  of  the  boys : — 

62  2-3  dozen  brooms.  51  mattresses  refilled. 

38  chairs  caned.  85  cushions  made. 

175  frames  caned.  64  yards  of  carpet  woven. 

10  mattresses  made.  53  pillows  filled. 

We  now  teach  sewing  to  onr  girls  as  manual  training, 
just  as  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools  in  many  of  our 
cities.  Our  teacher,  Miss  Richardson,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Teacher's  College  in  New  York  City.  She  had  had 
systematic  training  in  the  scientific  teaching  of  sewing, 
and  this  teaching  was  introduced  into  our  school,  taking 
part  of  the  time  that  used  to  be  given  to  doing  fancy-work 
and  bead-work. 

When  the  girls  go  to  the  work-room  from  the  kinder- 
garten, they  are  drilled  in  threading  coarse  needles,  and 
begin  sewing  on  canvas  squares  much  as  they  sewed  their 
cards  in  the  kindergarten.  The  course  afterwards  consists 
of  drills  in  threading  needles,  in  using  thimbles  and 
scissors,  and  in  making  the  stitches  on  small  models  which 
are  mounted  together  m  a  book  with  directions  written  in 
Braille.     The  models  completed  last  year  are: — 

Running.  Hemming. 

Folding  hem  in  paper.  Backstitching  and  overcasting. 

True  and  garment  bias  in  paper.  Felling. 

Weaving.  Gathering  and  putting  on  a  binding 

Overhanding.  Herring-bone  stitching. 

There  were  also  made  : — 

12  mattress  cases.  1  pair  of  mittens. 

10  aprons.  6  pairs  of  slippers. 

31  towels  hemmed.  6  pairs  of  infants'  socks. 

8  handkerchiefs  hemmed.  2  parepas. 

47  pairs  of  stockings  darned.  1  cape. 

2  undergarments.  1  set  table  mats. 

1  pair  of  stockings.  3  tidies. 

92  pieces  of  bead-work.  2  whips. 

Miss  Richardson  resigned  during  the  summer  to  take 
a  position  elsewhere.  She  was  in  every  way  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  first-class  disciplinarian. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  another  teacher  graduated  from 
the  same  College,  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ross,  from  Burlington, 
Vt,  who  is  following  out  the  above  lines  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  work  of  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  classes  in  physi- 
cal training  was  carried  on  regularly  in  the  gymnasium  as 
heretofore,  until  March,  when  the  gymnasium  building 
was  used  temporarily  as  a  hospital.  Then  these  classes 
were  given  up  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  .The  girls  whose 
hours  for  physical  exercise  came  in  the  morning  were 
taken  out  walking.  But  the  boys  whose  time  for  gym- 
nastics came  in  the  evening  gave  up  further  systematic 
work. 

The  physical  work  of  all  pupils  consisted  in  a  daily 
period  of  twenty  minutes  given  to  Swedish  movements, 
and  of  another  period  of  twenty  minutes  devoted  to  other 
kinds  of  work — chiefly  squad  work  at  the  various  appara- 
tus. We  supply  special  clothing  to  all  pupils,  and  require 
all  to  change  clothes  both  before  and  after  exercising. 

It  is  natural  that  the  blind  whose  freedom  in  out-door  ex- 
ercises is  much  restricted  by  reason  of  their  blindness  should 
shun  the  playground  or  yard  during  cool  or  cold  weather. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  our  custom  for  many  years,  to  allow 
the  boys  and  the  girls  on  alternate  afternoons  to  spend  their 
free  time  between  five  and  six  in  walking  about  the  city. 
While  this  is  by  no  means  a  systematic  way  to  secure  ex- 
ercise to  all,  yet  it  has  its  good  side  in  making  those  who 
often  go  out  independent  in  getting  about  and  sharp  in 
avoiding  obstacles  and  dangers.  Had  we  large  and  attract- 
ive play  grounds,  I  should  arrange  a  scheme  of  daily  ex- 
ercise for  all  in  the  open  air,  and  should  make  the  going 
out  into  the  city  more  a  privilege  than  we  are  justified  in 
making  it  now.  It  is  so  essential  that  the  blind  above  all 
people  should  have  plenty  of  physical  exercise  that,  were 
it  impossible  to  give  them  exercise  within  a  city,  it  were 
better  to  establish  their  schools  in  the  suburbs. 

PRINTING. 

Who  could  have  forseen  a  few  years  ago  that  a  machine 
for  the  direct  making  of  stereoplates  would  be  invented  by 
means  of  which  a  few  schools  would  have  to  line  their 
halls  and  passageways  with  shelves  to  store  the  multitude 
of  books  which  the  machine  would  turn  out !    Let  any  one 
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examine  the  last  price  list  of  books  obtainable  from  the 
American  Printing  house  at  Louisville,  and  see  what  a 
wealth  of  new  printed  material  in  the  Braille  system  is  at 
the  disposal  of  any  who  will  buy  (see  also  pp.  48-56  of  this 
report).  Those  of  lis  who  are  printing  the  Braille  have 
so  far  tried  to  avoid  duplicating  what  already  exists  in 
the  New  York  Point.  We  recognize  that  system,  and  do 
not  deny  our  pupils  access  to  the  books  printed  in  it.  In 
advanced  classes  we  still  use  New  York  Point  text  books. 
Our  large  store  of  all  kinds  of  reading  books  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pupils,  and  most  of  them  read  both  these 
systems,  while  many  also  read  several  others.* 

The  following  report  of  the  work  of  our  printing  office 
for  the  past  year  speaks  for  itself : — 

Small  Plates,  (sixteen  lines  each) 2569 

Large  Plates,  (thirty- three  lines  each) 2304 

Title  Pages 37 

The  titles  of  the  works  embossed  during  the  year  are  : 

The  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,   |  Vois. 

The  Character  of  Washington,      >  (Webster.) 1 

The  Landing  at  Plymouth,  i 

Extracts  from  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol . 

Monsieur  the   Viscount's  Friend 

The  Pass  of  Thermopylae  and  other  Stories.     (Golden  Deeds)  .    . 
The  Monthyon  Prizes  and  other  Stories.  "  "        ... 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  other  Tales,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner 

Little  One  Eye,  Tom  Thumb,  etc 

Sohrab   and  Rustum 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas      

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.     (Selections.)      

The  Dog  of  Flanders 

The  Nurnberg  Stove 

Monroe's  New  Primer 

Historical  Tales 

Old  Ocean      

Life  in  the  Sea      

Nature  Myths  and  Stories /   .    . 

Biographical  Stories.      (Hawthorne.)       


*Of  our  112  school  pupils  (See  Note  on  p.  34),  thirty-five  read  but 
one  system  ;  thirty  read  two  ;  twenty-six  read  three  ;  eighteen  read  four  ; 
and  three  read  five.  The  systems  are  : — American  Braille,  Old  Braille, 
New  York  Point,  Line  Letter,  and  Moon  Type. 
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Vols. 

An  Almanac  for  1S95.     (Pamphlet) 

The  American    Citizen 2 

Examination  Questions,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Wentworth's  Arithmetical  Problems 1 

The  War  of  Independence.     (With  Maps) 

A  Christmas  Carol 1 

The  Five  Gateways   of  Knowledge.     (Wilson.) 1 

Tales   of  a  Grandfather.     (Selections.) 1 

Ivanhoe.     (Complete.) 3 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress 1 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 2 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History.     (Unfinished.) 

The  number  of  sheets  printed  is  as  follows  : — 

Large  Sheets 49,984 

Small   Sheets 24,852 

The  Almanac  mentioned  in  the  above  list  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-two  large  pages  made  up  from  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  the  "Ledger"  Almanac  of  1895.  It 
includes  also  the  calendar  for  the  year,  and  the  times  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  State  election,  we  followed  in 
Braille  the  form  and  substance  of  the  Australian  ballot, 
and  so  acquainted  our  voters  with  the  tickets  at  first  hand. 

While  embossing  the  plates  of  Fiske's  "  The  War  of 
Independence,"  our  operator  proposed  to  emboss  the  four 
maps  that  accompany  it.  He  first  made  a  map  with 
points  only.  This  we  cast  aside.  Then  our  ever-ready 
mechanic  made  and  fitted  to  the  stereotypemaker  four  new 
movable  dies  with  corresponding  matrices,  so  that  the 
same  machine  now  embosses  fine  points  (.),  coarse  points 
(•),  short  dashes  (— ),  and  half  circles  (rV).  Various  little 
maps  were  made  and  submitted  to  the  fingers  of  our 
pupils  for  criticism,  as  I  doubt  if  the  eyes  of  the  seeing 
can  best  determine  what  the  blind  can  read.  It  was  found 
good  to  use  fine  points  for  water,  coarse  points  for  cities, 
short  dashes  for  boundary  lines,  half  circles  for  moun- 
tains, and  various  combinations  of  points  and  dashes  for 
routes  of  marching  armies,  etc.  The  maps  were  em- 
bossed and  will  be  found  to  appear  with  "  The  War  of 
Independence. " 

The  method  of  embossing  these  maps  is  simple.  Each 
map  is  first  drawn  on  paper  with  ink  and  is  then  pasted  on  to 
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the  brass  sheet.  The  whole  is  then  held  in  the  machine 
between  the  movable  die  and  the  stationary  matrix.  Our 
operator  first  punched  all  the  water,  then  all  boundaries, 
then  all  mountains,  and  so  on.  The  finished  plates  con- 
tain an  explanation  in  Braille. 

The  rubber  rollers  in  onr  clothes-wringer  press  loos- 
ened and  gave  ont  during  the  year.  We  then  supplied  a 
pair  of  steel  rollers  and  found  our  printing  benefited  by 
the  change.  It  should  be  understood  that  to  prevent 
wrinkling  the  paper,  the  printing  is  done  with  a  hinged 
portfolio,  the  underside  of  which  is  a  sheet  of  zinc  with 
stiffened  edges,  and  the  upper  side  a  rubber  blanket.  The 
simple  wringer  press  answers  every  purpose,  and  is  quite 
as  rapid  as  any  other  hand-press  with  which  we  could  do 
the  same  kind  of  work.  By  its  means  we  printed  within 
the  past  two  years,  132,416  sheets,  both  large  and  small, 
74,836  of  these  having  been  printed  during  the  past  year. 
Nearly  all  of  these  sheets  have  been  collated  here  and 
bound  into  books  at  Lippincott's  or  into  pamphlets  in  our 
office.  The  number  of  books  so  bound  during  the  past 
year  is  465  ;  of  pamphlets,  160.  Books  needed  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  school  are  supplied  in  pamphlet  form,  and  subse- 
quently bound.  The  books  so  used  during  the  past  year 
are  Shaler's  Geology  and  Dole's  "  The  American  Citizen." 

Six  of  our  former  pupils  are  still  employed  at  writing 
books  by  hand,  following  the  method  which  has  given 
many  of  the  English  blind  paying  employment,  as  well  as 
the  pupils  in  English  schools  for  the  blind  a  very  great 
variety  of  books.  The  number  of  sheets  written  during 
the  year  is  6,954.  The  cash  paid  for  this  work  last  year 
is  $218.09. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  hand-written  work  done 
outside,  but  read,  corrected,  and  shellacked  in  our  printing 
office.  There  are  at  least  two  copies  of  each  work,  one 
being  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls  : 

Circe's  Palace. 

Selections  from  Holmes.     (Vol.  III.) 

Enoch  Arden. 

Selections  from  Byron.     (Vols.  I,  II  and  III.) 

Selections  from  Bryant.      (Vols.  I,  II,  III  and  IV.) 

Selections  from  Star  Reader.     (Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V.) 
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Life  of  Ciesar.     (Plutarch. ) 

Select  Poems  from  Various  Authors.     (Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV.  )• 

In  Memoriam.     (Vols.  I,  II.) 

The  Chimera  and  the  Pygmies. 

Buy  Your  Own  Cherries,  etc. 

The  Paradise  of  Children. 

The  Gorgon's  Head,  etc. 

Trout  Fishing,  etc. 

What  I  Used  to  Do,  etc. 

The  Poison  Vine,  etc. 

Stories  of  Dogs,  etc. 

Night,  etc. 

Fancies  of  Child  Life.     (Vols.  I,  II. ) 

Selections  from  Tennyson. 

Emerson's  Essays.     (Vol  I.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     (Unfinished.) 

The  Skater  and  the  Wolves,  etc. 

Aunt  Ruth's  Story. 

Also  twenty-one  pamphlets. 

Number  of  blind  hands  employed  during  the  year  in  connection 

with  the  printing  office,  (counting  press  boys  as  one.)  ...  9 

Cash  paid  for  their  services $458.71 

SUMMARY. 
December  1st,   1894— December  1st,   1895. 

Number  of  plates  embossed,  (small)      2,569 

Number  of  plates  embossed,  (large) 2,304 

Number  of  sheets  printed  (large)       49,984 

Number  of  sheets  printed,  (small) 24,852 

Number  of  books  printed  and  collated  by  us,  and  bound  outside,  465 

Number  of  pamphlets  printed,  collated,  and  fastened  by  us  .    .    .  160 

Number  of  sheets   of  hand-written  work  completed 6,954 

VOLUNTARY  READING. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  What  has  been  the 
result  of  all  this  activity  in  printing?  Of  course,  reading 
is  an  excellent  occupation  ;  but  have  the  pupils  availed 
themselves  of  their  opportunities? 

Four  years  ago,  both  at  a  convention  and  in  my  next 
following  annual  report,  I  expressed  my  convictions 
of  how  supremely  important  to  the  blind  is  the  habit  of 
voluntary  reading,  and  I  then  bemoaned  our  poverty  in 
different  books.  I  had  seen  the  unparalleled  reading  activ- 
ity of  the  pupils  in  the  Royal  Normal  College,  at  Nor- 
wood. By  contrast  our  pupils  were  reading  little  enough, 
the  main   reason   being  that   they  soon  exhausted    their 
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library.  The  great  question  then  was,  How  can  we  add 
new  books?  The  English  method  was  suggested,  and  I 
immediately  opened  a  small  printing  bureau.  Six  former 
pupils  began  embossing  by  hand  two  copies  each  of  vari- 
ous stories  and  tales.  The  books  thus  made  were  bound 
from  time  to  time  and  placed  in  the  school  rooms.  In  the 
meantime  an  appliance  for  embossing  brass  plates  by  hand 
had  been  imported  from  Edinburgh,  and  straightway  a 
few  more  titles  were  added  to  our  reading  library.  Then 
the  little  Braille-writers  came,  and  we  were  able  to  add 
still  more  booklets.  But  the  arrival  of  a  stereotype- 
maker  revolutionized  our  slow  methods  of  bookmakinor 
and  books  began  to  appear  with  machine-like  rapidity. 
Our  first  products  from  the  stereotypemaker  were  text  books 
and  books  for  class  use.  Then  gradually  followed  matter  of 
a  character  to  invite  voluntary  reading.  With  a  complete 
series  of  excellent  readers  printed  to  be  models  of  what  is 
correct  in  form  and  printed  moreover  in  a  perfectly  tangi- 
ble system,  the  subject  of  class  reading  was  more  and 
more  attended  to,  until  to-day  we  make  it  as  important 
as  any  branch  that  we  teach. 

We  are  not  able  to  have  a  general  reading  room,  and 
the  librarian  still  gives  out  books  weekly  from  a  central 
book  stack.  From  the  list  kept  by  him  I  was  able  to 
report  two  years  ago,  that  the  percentage  of  those  who 
took  out  books  had  increased  from  seven  to  seventy  per 
cent.  During  last  term  additional  shelves  were  put  up  in 
certain  class  rooms  where  a  variety  of  new  books  has  been 
accessible  at  all  times  to  the  pupils — And  a  Great  Deal 
of    Voluntary  Reading    Has    Been    Done  During 


Note. — Facts  for  the  above  statistics  were  obtained  during  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  by  the  teachers  who  followed  written  directions  to  have  each 
pupil  wTho  is  still  in  the  school  and  who  was  also  here  last  term  (Septem- 
ber, 1894-June,  1895,)  write  down  a  list  of  the  titles  of  all  books  and 
pamphlets  voluntarily  read  by  him  during  that  time.  To  assist  the  pupils' 
memory,  lists  of  all  embossed  books  and  pamphlets  in  our  systems  were 
read  aloud  at  the  time  of  the  writing.  I  believe  the  above  figures  to  be 
reliable. 

N.  B. — The  Kindergarten  class  and  a  few  pupils  who  entered  school 
near  the  close  of  last  term  are  not  included.  All  other  accessible  pupils 
are  included. 
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THE  Year.      From  written  returns  from  the  pupils  them- 
selves, I  find  this  statement  substantiated  as  follows  : 

Per  cent.  Books  Pamph.  Average  Average 

Pupils.        Readers.       Readers.  Read.  Read.         Books  Read.    Pam.  Read. 

Boys    58     52     .896     291     183     5.01     3.15 
Girls    54     48     .888     415     414     7.68     7.66 

Total   112     100     .892     706     597      6.2     5.02 

STATISTICS 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 88  93  181 

Admitted 29  10  39 

Population  of  the  Year 117  103  220 

Discharged  during  the  year 24  11  35 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 93  92  185 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  33  were  from  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  3  from  New  Jersey  ;  1  from  Delaware  ;  1  from  Ala- 
bama, and  1  from  Mississippi.  Of  those  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year,  160  were  partly  supported  by 
Pennsylvania,  (thirty-six  counties  represented) ;  14  by  New 
Jersey  ;  4  by  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institu- 
tion or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  : — Amaurosis  1 ;  Atrophy  of 
the  Optic  Nerve,  3  ;  Convulsions,  1  ;  Glaucoma,  1  ;  Iritis, 
2  ;  La  Grippe,  2  ;  Meningitis,  2  ;  Opthalmia,  10 ;  Scarlet 
Fever,  1  ;  Traumatic,  5  ;  Unknown,  6  ;  Congenital,  5. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  26  ;  other  states,  n;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  boy  has  a  blind  uncle;  one 
boy  has  a  blind  brother ;  one  boy  has  a  blind  grandfather ; 
one  boy  had  two  blind  uncles. 

Health. — Rather  more  sickness  than  usual  fell  to  our 
lot  last  winter  and  spring.  Our  infirmary  was  frequently 
overtaxed  to  give  room  and  isolation  to  the  various  cases 
of  grippe  and  roseola  which  came  together.  Scarlet  fever 
appeared  among  us  and  we  were  forced  to  transform  our 
gymnasium  building  into  an  improvised  infirmary.  Then 
the  need  of  new  buildings  was  brought  home  with  special 
force.  We  had  only  six  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  but  as  these 
followed  close  upon  one  another,  the  gymnastic  and  calis- 
thenic  classes  had  to  be  given  up  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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term.  All  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  yielded  readily  to  treat- 
ment, and,  as  great  pains  were  taken  to  disinfect  the  premises 
and  the  clothing  used  by  the  sick,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
disease  was  thoroughly  stamped  out.  In  all  the  years  since 
the  institution  started,  I  believe  we  have  never  before  had 
scarlet  fever  in  the  buildings. 

Necrology. — Four  pupils  died  during  the  year : 
Albert  Rapp,  a  little  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  who  died  of 
pneumonia  in  onr  infirmary  ;  Annie  Qninlan,  aged  twenty 
years,  Thomas  A.  Wall,  aged  sixteen  years,  and  Mary  A. 
Green,  aged  nineteen  years  —  died  at  their  homes  of 
consumption. 

ACKNOWLEDGriENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  onr  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  : — 

Mr.  Gowdowsky,  Tickets  for  Piano  Recital. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Dolge  &  Son,  Autoharp  Concert  and  an  Autoharp. 

Mr.  Richard  Zeckwer,  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Mr.  Heinrich,  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Germania  Orchestra,  Season  Tickets  for  Concerts. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  Tickets  for  Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Storey,  Steamboat  Ride  and  Entertainment  at  Lincoln 
Park. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
Riverside  Literature  Series  Nos.  10,  19,  20  and  37  ;  Extracts  from  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac  ;  The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  other  Poems  from 
Longfellow ;  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol ;  Fiske's  The  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  Arithmetical  Problems 
by  E.  Wentworth  ;  Eclectic  English  Classics  Series,  Ivanhoe  ;  Sohrab 
and  Rustrum  ;  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  other  Selections. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers,  The  Nurnberg  Stove  ;  The 
Dog  of  Flanders ;  and  to  Charles  Morris,  Author,  Selections  from 
American  Historical  Tales. 

The  Century  Company,  Publishers,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Authors,  Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

McMillan  &  Company,  Publishers,  Wilson's  The  Five  Gateways  of 
Knowledge. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers,  and  Charles  T.  Dole,  Author, 
The  American  Citizen. 

Perry  Mason  &  Company,  Publishers,  Selections  from  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nos.  5,  6. 

E.  B.  Butler,  Publisher,  The  New  Monroe  Primer. 
Flora  J.  Cooke,  Author,  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 

Dec.  4.  1895.  Principal. 
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LIST    OK     PUPILS 

December  ist,  1895. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1555  Ackerman,  Conrad, 1892  Luzerne. 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890  Philadelphia. 

1540  Arnd,  Charles, 1891  Allegheny. 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

15 14  Attwood,  Samuel,  ....    - 189 1  Philadelphia. 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, 1886  Luzerne. 

1505  Beans,   Harmon, 1891  Bucks, 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C, J893  Lackawanna. 

1416  Bilgram,  Oscar, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J.,  .    .  „ 1892  Cambria. 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1666  Burns,  Thomas  P., 1895  Northumberland 

1524  Burt,  Guy, 1891  Luzerne. 

1417  Conroy,  Charles  M. 1889  Philadelphia. 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886  Philadelphia. 

15 18  Delfine,  Laborie •    •   •    .    .  1891  Philadelphia. 

167 1  Dohl,  Dennis  W., 1895  Luzerne. 

1515  Donnelly,  John  J., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1372  Dornin,   Robert  J.,  .    .        1888  Lackawanna. 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889  Bradford. 

1556  Elliott,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894  Lycoming. 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah,  .    .    .    , 1895  Berks. 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890  Luzerne. 

1263  Goulden,  Joseph, 1885  Adams. 

1567  Govan,  El  wood  M., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1280  Ham,  William, 1886  Northampton. 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890  Montgomery. 

15 1 1  Hartline,  Edgar, 1891  Montgomery. 

1565  Hartwig,  John  F., 1892  Schuylkill. 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A. 1889  Lehigh. 

1313  Hirschman,   Charles, 1886  Philadelphia. 

1670  Hobson,  John  K. 1895  Philadelphia. 

1494  H olden,  James  E., 1890  Philadelphia. 

1656  Hubbard,  Edwin  L., 1895  Philadelphia. 

1645  Jordan,  John, .  1895  Philadelphia. 

1532  Klausner,  Herman 1891  Philadelphia. 

1399  Kulp,    Donald   C, 1888  Philadelphia. 

1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 18^7  Lebanon. 

1429  Littlehales,  William  W., 1889  Northumberland 
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Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1428  Lohr,  Thomas, 1889  Indiana. 

1661  Lowandowski,  Lawrence, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1590  Lowing,  Henry  S.,      1893  Crawford. 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1657  Martin,  Albert  F., 1895  Philadelphia. 

1652  May  wood,  Wilmer, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1672  McCall,   Fairman  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 

1643  McKay,  James,        1895  Philadelphia. 

1423  Miller,   George  E., 1889  York. 

1638  Mish,  Mason  P., 1894  Lebanon. 

1625  Mullaney,  John, 1894  Luzerne. 

1659  Nichols,  David  P., 1895  Jefferson. 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W.,    .    .        1893  Juniata. 

1384  Paul,  William  B., 1888  Montgomery. 

16 19  Paulsgrove,  Harry   E., 1894  Berks. 

1360  Porter,  George  F„ 1887  McKean. 

1636  Pott,  Willie, 1894  Lycoming. 

1647  Quier,  Charles  O., 1895  Lehigh. 

1654  Rain.  James  T., 1895  Philadelphia. 

1406  Rhoda,  W7illiam, 1889  Berks. 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893  Luzerne. 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond 1892  Lebanon. 

15 1 3  Schmid,  Walter  T., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889  Lackawanna. 

1653  Shipley,  Louis  C, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C,    ....      .  .    .    .  1892  Luzerne. 

1502  Smith,  William  C, 1891  York. 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895  Susquehanna. 

1649  Stroh,  J.  Harry, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1445  Swingle,  EliasF., •       •    .    .  1889  Wayne. 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene, 1894  Delaware. 

1641  Watson,  Oliver  H.,  .    .    .    , 1894  Venango. 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893  Forest. 

1631  Williams,  De Witt  C, 1894  Philadelphia. 

1584  Worthington,  Harry  W., 1893  Philadelphia. 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received. 

1469     Bradley,    Dyonisius, 1890 

1398     Collins,    Edward   L., 1888 

1646    Foster,   James   D. •  1895 

1493     Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

1583     Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1510     Nield,    Howard,        •  1891 

1669     Orrell,   Edwin  deV., 1895 

1658     Parks,  Richard  L., 1895 

1662     Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

1603  Abbott,  May 1893 

161 1  Babler,    Barbara   D., 1894 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M.,       .        1894 

1281  Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., 1893 

1537  Brady,   Sophia, 1891 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D.,        1892 

1655  Carver,  Hallie, 1895 
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States. 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
Mississippi. 
Alabama. 
New  Jersey. 


Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Luzerne. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 


Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1503  Colvin,  Mabel, 1891  Lackawanna. 

1401  Coyle,  Maud  K., 1889  Lancaster. 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889  Philadelphia. 

1627  Dennison.  Mabel  M., .    .  1894  Clinton. 

165 1  Donnel,  Hazel  A., 1895  Lycoming. 

1516  Donnelly,  Ellen, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia,        1889  Berks, 

1606  Durang,  Elizabeth  K., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1525  Eccles,  Mary  E.,  .    .    .        1891  Philadelphia. 

1463  Eccles,  Rebecca, 1890  Philadelphia. 

161 2  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893  Philadelphia. 

158 1  Ennis,  Annie 1892  Philadelphia. 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891  Lycoming. 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1667  Griffiths,  Annie, 1895  Schuylkill. 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890  Lancaster. 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891  Lehigh. 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886  Fayette. 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892  Pike. 

1392  Heflen,  Annie 1888  Lehigh. 

1539  Henry,  Mary  F., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E., 1895  Center. 

1530  Jarvis  L.  Elsinore, 1889  Philadelphia. 

147 1  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890  Chester. 

1535  Keebler,  MaryE., 1891  Lycoming. 

1613  Keigley,  Caroline  D.,  . 1894  Philadelphia. 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L., 1889  Northampton. 

1677  Kreischer,  Clara  R.,    .    , 1895  Columbia. 

1367  Lammereaux,  Bessie, 1888  Luzerne. 

1605  Landis,   Eva   S., 1893  Northampton. 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1534  May,  Mabel, 1891  Northumberland 

1447  MillerCora  E.,      1889  Somerset. 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887  Philadelphia. 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth 1889  Philadelphia. 

1520  Ottendorfer,  Katie, 1891  Lancaster. 

1626  Price,  Blanch  M., 1894  York. 

1435  Ratcliff,   Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill. 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 1884  Philadelphia. 

1566  Robinson,    Mary  V., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1459  Roach,    Annie, ....  1890  Wayne. 

1397  Rudolph,  Wilhelmina  M., 1888  Allegheny. 

1676  Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895  Dauphin. 

1568  Shusler,    Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1640  Siegel,    Rachel, 1894  Philadelphia. 

1531  Slecta,  Annie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1507  Spencer,  Dora, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1642  Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1 26 1  Stecher,  Florence, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1419  Stutz,    Maria, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1616  Venie,  Melinda  J., 1894  Chester. 

x593  Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629  Ward,  Mary  A 1894  Philadelphia. 

1276  Welsh,   Elizabeth, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1660  Wood,  Daisy  L 1895  Wayne. 

1674  Wright,  Mary  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 
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FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1551     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1353     Ball,  Ida, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1609     Brady,  Jennie, 1893  New  Jersey. 

1391     Deck,  Jessie 1888  New  Jersey. 

1468     Donato,  Julie  E., 1890  Louisiana. 

1608     Hauserman,  LillieB., .  1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis,  Edna  C, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 189  *  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E., 1895  New  Jersey. 

1536     Wiufield,  Mary  E., 1891  New  Jersey. 

Average  Age  of  the  above  Pupils. 
Boys,    16.5. 
Girls,  16. 


HOME  INMATES. 


Names. 

Boyer,  Emma,  .  . 
Gutzlaff,  Fanny,  . 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D. 


Admitted 
as  Pupils. 

1854 
1843 
I86I 


Received 
into  the  Home. 

1863 
I85 1 
1869 


States. 

Pennsylvania. 

China. 

China. 


4o 


Our  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Germania  Orchestra,  gave 
their  Tenth  Annual  Concert  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institution 
on  Thursday  Evening,  October  24th,  1895. 

PROGRAM 


Gloria  in  Excelsis,  in  F .  D.  D.  Wood 

Chorus  with  Solo  Voices,  Organ  and  Orchestra 

Bedouin  Love  Song Pinsuti 

Mr.  Harmon  Beans  ;  Accompanist,  Master  William  Ham 


Part  Songs — a  "When  thou  art  Gone" 

Rheineck 
b  "Was  Streift  Vorbei 

Girls'  Singing  Class  with  Orchestra 


Piano  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  C  ( first  movement) Beethoven 

Master  James  Goulden 

Song — "Dost  thou  Know  that  Sweet  Land"  (Mignon)  .    .  A.  Thomas 
Miss  Florence  Stecher 

Piano  Solo,  with  Orchestra — Capriccio,  op.  22    ......  Mendelssohn 

Miss  May  Haines 

Part  Song — "Emblem  of  Freedom" Get  del 

Boys'  Singing  Class 

Polonaise  Brillante  for  Piano  and  Orchestra Weber 

Arranged  by  Liszt 

Master  Oscar  Bilgram 

"Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph" Schubert 

Soprano  Solo,  Chorus,  Organ  and  Orchestra 
Madame  Suelke  and  Combined  Singing  Classes 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Sixty-second  Term,  Tuesday 
Morning,  June  25th,  1895,  at  10.30  o'clock. 

PROGRAM 


March — "  Capitola  " Geibel 

Band 

Quartette— a  "The  Distant  Chimes"      J.  C.  Macy 

b  "Three  Little  Mice" arr.  by  J.  L.  Edes 

Miss  Florence  Stecher        Miss  Grace  Allen 
Miss  Mabel  May  Miss  Cora  Smith 

Exercise  in  Reading Fifth  Grade  Boys 

Violin  Solo — "Berceuse" Godard 

Mr.  Charles  Arnd 
Accompanist,  Master  Oscar  BilGram 

Kindergarten  Games 

Piano  Duo — Fantaisie  "Don  Juan  "  (Mozart)     ....     arr.  by  Lysberg 
Misses  Florence  Stecher  and  Helen  Moore 

Exercise  in  Dictation  and  Writing  of  Music  on  Braille-writers  .... 

Anthem — "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's" Mosenthal 

School  Chorus 
Accompanist,  Mr.  William  J.  WATERS 

Award  of  Diploma  to  Cora  Smith 


Award  of  the   Harrison  Prize  of  $25  to  J  ON  AS  Weiseman,  for 

"Patience,  Assiduity,  and  Sustained  Effort  in  the 

Industrial  Department." 


"Auld  Lang  Syne" By  The  School 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  J  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  I,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abed        efg       hi         j        klm 


opqrstuvwxy 
•        •••••••••        •  ••  • 

•  ••  •  •••••• 

••  •  ••••        •••• 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   (  #  #  )  • 

MARKS   OF  PUNCTUATION. 

.;■:.?  .     !  (  )       ' 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  *•  *  *  '  '  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign/      •  Y  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


1      .  46   .;     •  •  235 
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INITIAL   LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•        ••••         •  •         •          •  •          • 

•  •  •                    •  •  •          • 

•••                      •                    ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative )  e.g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER   CHARACTERS  USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en  er       for  in       ing 

•  ••••  •••  •  • 

••             •          ••••  ••  • 

•          •          •        ••        •            •  •        ••  •           •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %£      tion     ^ic°hr 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2i  3»  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  xl  ••  J    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•  •       •  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 
•  •    •  •                  •  • 


$2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y      ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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S         •       > 


Z>  *     *  • 2   .  .  •     . 

.S  •     •  *3  • 


8   •• 


OT 

a 

S5 

bJO 

•  • 

O 

in 

•  • 

rt 

•  • 

H 

£ 

•      • 

U 

"* 

• 

< 

U 

• 

o 

•  • 
•  • 

fc 

O 
u 

0 

• 

• 
•  • 

>-, 

On 

• 

EC 

tj 

•  • 

(U 

> 

P 

• 

~ 

•   • 

0 

M 

• 

• 
•  • 

TJ 

•        • 

o 

• 
• 

• 
• 

a 

• 

g 

£ 

• 

•  • 

■* 

O 

•   • 

fc 

• 

•   • 

o 

o 

.         <J 

w 

L. 

hi 

*<U 

•  • 

._ 

• 

pu 

■^3 

•  • 

• 

S 

<l 

m 

M 

W 

C 

• 
• 

•        • 

• 

a  ;.  .* 


5       • 


•  •       — 


•  *  • 


*  .  o  •: 


n: 


•       o 


•  5> 


•  •  • 

v        _      ,o 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


D 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

• 
•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Halves  or  32ds, 

•  • 
• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 
• 

Quarters  or  64H1S, 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 

Eighths  or  I28ths, 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Octave  signs, 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  4 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  4 

•  6 

•  5 

•  6 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fingering  signs, 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  1 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  1 

•  3 
3 

wor^ 

—  or 

f 

x°rf    n 

or  ^~ 

Rests, 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 
• 

»  • 

Accidentals, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

b 

• 
• 

b     b 

•  • 

•  • 

* 

• 

2d 


3d    4th    5th    6th    7th    8th 


Intervals, 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•               • 

•               • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•       • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  *5 

3*  •<; 

2* 
3*  «6 

3* 

3*     3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.             d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (     •  V 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 

(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  three  years.) 
February  26,   1896. 


READING. 

Vols. 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader . 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book >       2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader ...      1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading ' 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 
Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) 1 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)       

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 
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Vols. 

Folk  Stories i 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Cinderella. 
Puss  in  Boots. 
Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  "> 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,      J 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor .       i 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin)     .       i 

Robinson  Crusoe  (  Defoe )  2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

No.  1.     Evangeline,  | 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    l^ongteilow)     •    •      I 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21   (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.     Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 
Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Three- fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.    (Part)  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Lowell)  (pamphlet) 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 
Camping  Out. 
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Vols. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  : 

Ivanhoe  (Scott) 3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold )  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth, 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes ...      1 

Burns 1 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal    ... 1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  ...       1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

Morituri  Salutamus. 

Keramos. 

Snowbound  (Whittier)  (pamphlet) 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) 1 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 1 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) - 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        1 

Essay  on  Man  ( Pope ) 1 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)  1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice   .    . 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest     .  .... 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing    . 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth         

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 1 

Love. 

Friendship. 
Nature. 
Self  Reliance. 
Representative  Men  (  Emerson  )      1 
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Vols. 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays i 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon .    -       i 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)       

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  ^ 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove • 

The  Child  of  Urbino 

The  Dog  of  Flanders 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain) 2 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    •> 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J       J 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet) 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  1.    A  Book  of  Stories 1 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat  "  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 
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Vols. 

Catching  Sharks. 
The  Sturgeon. 
The  Giant  of  Creation. 
Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 
A  Baby  in  Furs. 
Where  Sponges  Grow. 

No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life    .    .        1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur       2 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters 1 

HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)        1 

The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  I 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"      J 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) 1 

First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

Historical  Tales  (Morris) , 3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  The  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 
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Vols. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  ......       2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp." 

The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  LowelL 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle." 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 

The  American  Citizen  ( Charles  F.  Dole) 2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery)       3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      1 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  ( Motley )      ' 1 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives        1 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 2 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
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Vols. 

The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  Randolph. 

The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the   Exploits  of  Edward    Bruce,  the   Douglas, 

Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of  Robert 

Bruce. 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath) 3 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) 3 

Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)       1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth)  (unfinished) 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) .    .      3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 
Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      2 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 

A  Primary  Speller 

An  Advanced  Speller 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)    .    .  

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 


NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
An  exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed 
during  many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — 
abroad,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  Jacksonville,  Ills. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  laud,  and  is  supplied  with  all  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  to  admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  a  large  number  of  brass  instruments, 
reed  instruments,  and  a  few  stringed  instruments.  Piano 
tuning  is  also  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the 
manual  training  and  work  department.  There  the  boys 
are  taught  wood-working,  broom  and  mattress  making, 
carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the  girls,  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  in 
some  cases  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  maybe 
received  for  special  instruction.      The  institution  is  neither 
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an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable  blind.  Dis- 
orderly, disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us,  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervously  moving  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  week-day  of  the 
term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
when  it  closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.   Allen, 

Principal. 
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From  n  photograph  by  Gutelcunst,  January,  1893. 

DAVID    DUFFLE  WOOD 


Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  17,  1896. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

I 


21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 

1897. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  17th,  i8g6. 


At  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  17th,  1896,  at  four 
o'clock  p.  M. 

On  motion  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Blwyn  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Blwyn  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Princi- 
pal, and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  were, 
on  motion,  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers  about  to 
be  elected,  with  authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  .of 
a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Wright  having  been  appointed 
Tellers,  reported  that  the  following  named  gentlemen  had 
been  unanimously  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron: 

His  Excellency,  Governor  DANIEL  H.  HASTINGS. 


President: 

JOHN  CADWALADER.   (1870; 


Vice-Presidents , 

JOHN  J.  L-YTLE, 
EDWARD  COLES, 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER, 
OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M. 


(1861) 

(1872) 
(1876) 
(1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 

J.   DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  (1878) 


Recording  Secretary: 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  (1868; 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM   H.  PATTERSON,   (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.   (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon  : 
JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.  (1890) 


Managers : 

Robert  Patterson, 

(1853) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.  (1890) 

Galloway  C.  Morris, 

(1880) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,                     (1890) 

William  Drayton, 

(1882) 

Owen 'Wister,                               (1891) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 

(1884) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  (1894) 

Sydney  L.  Wright, 

(1885) 

Arthur  E.  Newbold,                  (1895) 

J.  Willis  Martin. 

(1890) 

C.  Hartmau  Kuhn,                     (1896) 

Thomas  Robins, 

(1890) 

Louis  A.  Biddle,                         ('896) 

•First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance: 
J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  ARTHUR   E.  NEWBOLD, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE. 


Instruction : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

EDWARD  COLES,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  OWEN  WISTER, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 


Household : 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D. 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,       ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 

C.  HARTMAN  KUHN. 


Admission  and  Discharge: 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ARTHUR  E.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee: 
Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNIE  C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS, 

Miss  EMILY  WHELEN,  Mrs.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal: 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 


Prefect  : 
JAMES  B.  THOMPSON. 


LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors: 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH  R.   DUNNING. 

Assistants: 

Hannah  Hogg,  Anna  E.  Roxby,      •  Elsie  G.  Howard, 

Mary  Quinn,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Charles  E.  Janvrin, 

Ameeia'Saneord,      Melinda  E  Shute,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 
Ellen  U.  Hammond. 

Kinder gar  tners : 
Carolyn  H.  Hardy,  Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.     Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants: 

Henry  Hahn,  Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Vocal. 
Belle  Small,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Readet . 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  B>oom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Michael  Crilley,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Cane-seating. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,   Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  Bead-work. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Belle  Cole,  Cane-seating. 


Matron:  Assistant  Matron. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hurd.  Helen  A.  Jones. 


Visiting  Physicians : 
EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  C.   HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 


Dentist: 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D   S. 


Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to 

the    Corporators,    the    Commissioners   of 

Public  Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  this  Institution, 
and  the  great  majority  of  blind  persons  in  this  State,  have 
been,  and  probably  will  be,  the  children  of  the  poor;  some 
of  them  from  families  supported  by  hard  work,  and  not  a 
few  from  families,  which,  through  their  faults  or  their 
misfortunes,  have  become  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
community.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  blindness  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  is  the  result  of  the  want  of  proper 
care  in  infancy,  or  the  want  of  proper  surgical  aid  at  the 
times  when  such  aid  might  prevent  or  cure  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  We  should  not  expect  the  blind  child  of  very 
poor  parents  to  be  brought  up  in  the  most  judicious  way. 
Even  where  the  best  will  exists,  it  would  seem  likely  that 
the  afflicted  child  would  suffer  either  from  unavoidable 
want  of  attention,  or  from  mistaken  kindness  in  the 
form  of  over-indulgence.  Our  experience  justifies  this 
expectation  ;  most  of  our  pupils  when  they  come  to  us,  have 
been  either  neglected  or  coddled.  For  this  reason  we 
desire  that  they  come  to  us  young. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  about  the  general 
utility  of  the  Kindergarten  system  ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  excessive  claims  are  made  for  its  value  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  public  school  system,  and  that  in  America 
especially,  its  value  is  over-rated  ;  but  educators  of  the 
blind  are  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  its  great  import- 
ance in  their  schools.  It  seems  a  matter  of  common  sense 
that  object  lessons  should  be  given  with  the  utmost  freedom 
to  the  blind  ;  that  those  who  cannot  see,  above  all,  those 
who  have  never  seen,  should  be  enabled  to  handle  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  models ;  that  those  who  will 
be  obliged  to  form  their  ideas  so  largely  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  should  have  that  sense  developed  to  the  highest 
possible  degree. 
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In  the  Literary  Department  there  have  been  no  material 
changes  in  the  subjects  or  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
The  standard  is  about  that  of  the  city  grammar  schools, 
but  opportunities  are  freely  given  for  advanced  study.  One 
boy  was  prepared  last  year  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  frequently  one  or  more  students 
prepared  here  for  its  entrance  examinations.  The  curri- 
culum of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  many 
critics  diffuse  ;  instruction  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  spread 
out  too  thin  ;  but  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  there  is  surely 
reason  for  a  multiplicity  of  studies  ;  for  a  majority  of  our 
pupils  the  period  of  learning  ceases  with  their  school  days; 
from  the  reading  of  books  they  will  be  in  a  measure  shut 
off,  and  self-improvement  will  be  proportionately  difficult. 
It  is  right  to  make  this  admission  in  spite  of  the  marked 
increase  of  literature  for  blind  readers ;  its  range,  though 
growing,  is  small,  and  whatever  its  growth,  it  is  likely  to 
remain  small  in  proportion  to  the  great  body  of  printed 
matter.  This  Institution  is  doing  what  it  can  to  enrich 
the  literature  in  embossed  type  ;  the  Principal's  report  calls 
attention  to  the  continued  activity  of  our  Printing  Office, 
where  over  forty  separate  works  have  been  produced  during 
the  past  year  in  our  own  house  ;  and,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe,  with  the  incidental  employment  of  seven  blind 
persons.  While  we  acknowledge  that  books  for  the  blind 
will  always  be,  in  comparison  with  books  for  the  seeing, 
few,  dear  and  not  easily  read,  it  should  be  our  constant  aim 
to  increase  their  number,  their  cheapness,  their  legibility; 
and  the  improvement  in  all  those  respects  is  encouraging 
when  we  remember  that  the  first  book  for  the  blind  was 
printed  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago;  the  first  English 
book  only  about  seventy  years  ago ;  the  point  system  of 
compact  and  legible  characters,  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  said  only  in  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Hall  Braille  Stereotype-maker  has  been 
in  use  only  four  years. 

In  our  Work  Shop  we  are  still  teaching  the  simple 
trades  of  broom-making  and  cane-seating,  carpet  weaving 
and  mattress-making.  Many  years  ago  we  abandoned  the 
effort  to  make  these  trades  directly  profitable  to  the  Insti- 


tution.  The  Department  of  Manufactures  and  Sales  has 
been  merged  in  the  Department  of  Instruction.  The 
shop  is  occupied  by  pupils,  many  of  whom  on  leaving  here 
will  be  prepared  to  follow  one  or  more  of  the  trades  taught. 
The  Sewing  and  Cooking  classes  will  make  the  girls  far 
more  useful  members  of  the  domestic  circle.  We  wish  we 
could  say  more  for  the  Department  of  Handicraft ;  we 
believe  that  the  ever  increasing  cheapening  of  production, 
due  to  the  greater  and  greater  division  of  labor,  and  the 
almost  total  substitution  of  machine  for  hand-made  work, 
will  bear  hardly  on  the  blind  handicraftsman.  The 
Principal,  however,  rightly  observes  that  the  labors  of  our 
manual  trainers  are  well  expended  if  they  improve  the 
dexterity  and  consequent  general  physical  capacity  of  the 
pupils.     This  much  they  certainly  accomplish. 

We  are  glad  to  close  this  report  with  a  reference  to  the 
Musical  Department,  which  we  believe  maintains  its  excel- 
lence under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  David  D.  Wood,  its 
honored  chief.  In  the  science  and  in  the  art  of  music  it 
is  possible  for  the  blind  to  reach  the  highest  proficiency, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  self-supporting  careers. 
Distinguished  local  composers  and  performers  have  learned 
all  their  music  here,  and  many  organists  and  piano  tuners 
are  our  graduates. 

We  have  referred  so  often  with  approval  to  the  Princi- 
pal's Report,  that  further  commendation  seems  unnecessary. 
He  has  been  intelligently  and  faithfully  aided  by  his 
assistant  teachers.  We  regret  that  the  name  of  our  late 
President,  Dr.  Edward  Townsend,  now  disappears  from 
this  report.  In  length  of  service  he  far  surpassed  any  of 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Board  ;  and  he  was  inferior  to 
none  of  them  in  benevolent  interest  in  the  work.  He  died 
August  ioth,  1896,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years. 

Since  the  last  report  this  Institution  has  purchased  a 
tract  of  about  twenty-six  acres,  near  Overbrook,  within  the 
city  limits,  for  its  new  buildings  which  are  imperatively 
needed.  Plans  are  under  consideration  and  we  hope  to 
accomplish  our  removal  during  the  year  1898. 

John  Cadwalader. 

Philadelphia,   December  1st,   1896. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


During-  the  past  year  a  little  statistical  work  has  been 
attempted  at  the  school — chiefly  in  the  line  of  child  study. 
This  matter  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  will  be  found  to 
color  somewhat  the  following-  pages. 

The  fact  that  our  pupils  generally  come  to  us  when  long 
past  the  usual  age  for  beginning  school,  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  continual  thought  be  given  to  their  curriculum 
of  studies  and  the  apportionment  of  their  school  work. 
The  majority  of  our  new  pupils  bring  with  them  a  goodly 
store  of  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  both  mind  and  body.  But  many  have  developed 
somehow  much  unbalanced  thinking;  and  these  very  soon 
after  coming  here  appear  to  know  what  they  want  to  study 
and  accomplish  while  with  us,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to 
show  them  the  value  of  this  and  that  study  and  occupation 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Of  course,  the  desires 
of  the  pupils  are  not  necessarily  consulted  in  the  assign- 
ment of  work;  still-results  are  often  proportionate  to  pupils' 
interest  present  or  remote. 

Of  first  importance  to  educators  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  their  antecedents  and  the  modify- 
ing circumstances  of  their  home  surroundings.  A  searching 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  their  family  histories  and 
previous  environment.  Scientific  data  relating  to  the 
blind  obviously  find  their  chief  use  and  application  in 
schools  for  their  training.  But  as  these  schools  are  in  a 
position  to  widen  their  bounds  of  usefulness  by  collecting 
data  for  use  by  the  practical  psychologist,  I  believe 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  in  this  way  the  general 
scheme  of  education.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  new 
application  paper  embodying  the  following  searching 
questions  to  be  answered  by  those  applying  for  the  admit- 
tance of  a  pupil  into  this  school.  The  questions  were 
formulated  after  consulting  questionnaires  obtained  from 


several  large  schools,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
were  somewhat  modified  and  extended  through  the  criticism 
of  several  of  our  Philadelphia  physicians  and  specialists. 
Their  form  is  modeled  after  the  questions  contained  in  the 
application  paper  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston,  to  which  institution  the  obligation  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 

Questions  to  be  Answered  by  Parents  or  Guardians  of  Applicants 
for  Admission  to  this  School. 

All  the  questions  on  this  paper  are  important.  Their  object  is  to  help  us  to 
know  more  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  to  enable  us  better  to  understand  and 
help  the  applicant  in  case  he  is  admitted  and  becomes  a  pupil.  Parents  and 
guardians,  and  where  possible  physicians,  u  ill  assist  us  by  anszuering  the  questions 
carefully  and  fully  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

QUESTIONS. 
What  is  the  full  name  of  the  applicant  ? 
Where  and  when  was  the  applicant  born?    (Give  year,  month,  and  day 

of  birth. ) 
Was  the   applicant   born   blind?     If  not,   at   what   age   was   the  sight 

impaired? 
Is  the  blindness  total  or  partial? 
What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  blindness  ? 
When  it  was  noticed  that  the  applicant's  eyes  were  not  all  right,  what 

home  remedies  were  used,  and  how  soon  was  a  physician  called? 
Has  the  applicant  ever  been  subject  to  fits  or  had  any  kind   of  brain 

disease  or  serious  illness  ?  Name  what  he  has  had. 
Has  the  applicant  ever  sustained  any  severe  accident  ? 
Is  the  applicant  now  in  good  health  and  free  from  eruptions  and  from 

contagious  diseases  of  the  skin  ? 
Has  the  applicant  ever  shown  any  signs  of  mental  weakness  or  deficiency? 
Has  the  applicant  any  infirmity  or  disease  other  than  blindness ;  if  so, 

what? 
Has  the   applicant   ever  been  to  school  or  had  any  instruction  before 

or  since  blindness  ;  if  yes,  where  and  of  what  kind? 
Please  state  in  full  how  the  applicant  has  employed  the  time  at  home;  that 

is,  how  much  in  playing  and  working,  or  in  sitting  idly  around? 
Why  has  the  application  for  admission  into  a  school  for  the  blind  been 

delayed  until  now  ? 
What  is  the  general  moral  character  of  the  applicant  ? 
Which  parent  does  the  applicant  most  resemble  ? 
At  what  age  did  the  applicant  first  walk  alone  ? 
How  many  living  brothers  and  sisters  has  the  applicant?    If  any  have 

died,  please  state  at  what  ages  and  of  what  disorders. 
Was  or  is  there  any  known  peculiarity  among  the  brothers   or  sisters 

of  the  applicant ;  that  is,  were  or  are  any  of  them  blind  or  of  defective 

sight,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  or  feeble  minded,  or  afflicted  with 

any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind?     Do  any  of  them  wear  glasses? 


What  is  or  has  been  the  FATHER'S  occupation  ? 

Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

What  is  or  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father, — 

is  or  was  he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 
Is  or  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  ever  subject  to  fits  or  to  scrofula? 

Did  he  ever  have  or  has  he  any  serious  disease?    (Name  what  he 

has  had. ) 
Are  or  were  all  his  senses  perfect?    (Sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 

touch.) 
Is  or  was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 
About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 
If  dead,  at  what  age  did  he  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 
Was  there  any   known  peculiarity  in   the  family   of  the  father  of  the 

applicant ;  that  is,  were  any  of  his  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles, 

aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted 

with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 

(  Father's  father 
If  the  applicant's  grand-parents  are  still  living,         J  Father's  mother 
how  old  are  they?  j  Mother's  father 

v  Mother's  mother 

C  Feather's  father 
If  the  applicant's  grand-parents  are  dead,  at  what         )  Father's  mother 
ages  did  they  die?  1  Mother's  father 

v.  Mother's  mother 

Has  any  serious  disease  appeared  more  than  once  in  the  family  of  the 
applicant's  father?  If  so,  specify  what  disease  and  how  many  times 
it  has  appeared?  (The  chief  diseases  meant  are  insanity,  idiocy, 
intemperance,  consumption,  and  cancer. ) 

Has  any  serious  disease  appeared  more  than  once  in  the  family  of  the 
applicant's  mother  ?  If  so,  specify  what  disease  and  how  many  times 
it  has  appeared.  (The  chief  diseases  meant  are  insanity,  idiocy, 
intemperance,  consumption,  and  cancer.) 

Where  was  the  MOTHER  of  the  applicant  born  ?  What  was  her  maiden 
name? 

What  is  or  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  appli- 
cant,— strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary?  Is  or  was  she  subject  to 
headaches  or  nervousness?  Name  the  diseases  that  she  has  or  has 
had. 

Is  or  was  she  ever  subject  to  scrofula  or  to  fits? 

Are  or  were  all  her  senses  perfect?  (Sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch. ) 

Is  or  was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

Was  she  subjected  to  any  extraordinary  influences  before  the  birth  of  the 
applicant? 

How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so.  in  what  degree, — ist, 
2d,  or  3d  cousin? 

If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  mother's  family  ;  that  is,  were 
any  of  her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers, 
or  cousins,  either  blind,  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 
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What  church  is  it  desired  the  applicant  should  attend  ? 

What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents,  or  immediate  relatives  of 

the  applicant? 
How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education  of 

the  applicant? 
State  full  names  of  the  applicant's  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest  relative. 
Give  their  full  and  exact  post-office  addresses. 

This  questionnaire  has  been  in  use  here  for  the  past 
seven  months,  and  of  the  twenty-three  papers  which  have 
been  filled  out  for  new  applicants  during  that  time,  nearly 
all  the  sets  of  questions  have  been  intelligently  answered, 
and  a  few  have  given  us  a  new  insight  into  some  of  the 
real  causes  of  blindness.  Besides  this,  we  now  can  account 
for  the  idiosyncracies  of  many  of  the  pupils  whom  we 
already  had  in  school;  for  the  new  questions  were  put  to 
the  parents  of  them  also,  and  were  very  generally  answered. 

A  study  of  these  answers  together  with  a  critical 
examination  of  the  applicant  and  certain  measurements 
of  him  after  he  is  admitted,  will  furnish  data  to  go  on  a 
card  headed  condition  when  received.  A  comparison 
of  these  data  with  data  taken  when  the  same  pupil  is  dis- 
charged will  furnish  us  a  means  of  estimating  what  the 
school  has  done  for  him.  A  large  number  of  such  compara- 
tive records  ought  to  enable  us  to  come  at  the  real  effective- 
ness of  the  Institution.  Some  such  means,  I  take  it,  can 
alone  furnish  reliable  and  complete  statistics;  while  any 
attempt  in  our  big,  free  country  to  gather  statistics  of 
success  or  failure  of  our  former  pupils  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood can  but  partly  satisfy  us;  for  the  terms,  success  and 
failure,  are  but  comparative  after  all.  In  this  country  an 
organized  system  of  keeping  track  of  former  pupils  seems 
to  be  impracticable;  for  I  believe,  no  attempt  to  do  this 
has  ever  been  fraught  with  success  when  carried  through 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  I  need  scarcely  state  that 
no  school  should  bear  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
subsequent  career  of  its  former  pupils;  for  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that,  because  blind  children  receive  our  training,  we  can 
fit  even  the  majority  of  them  for  independent  self-support; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  schools  were  not  established 
expressly,  in  order  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting,  but 
to  make  them  live  more   intelligent,  happier  and  braver 
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lives  than  they  otherwise  could  do  —  in  other  words, 
"  To  qualify  as  far  as  practicable,  that  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  for  the  employment  of  the  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment, obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  discharge 
of  those  duties,  social  and  practical,  devolving  upon 
American  citizens". 

LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  keeping  of  the  two  sets  of  records  mentioned  above 
(the  application  paper  and  the  record  card),  is  one  method 
of  continuous  child-study,  and  can  be  made  exceedingly 
instructive.  The  teachers  participate  in  the  study,  and 
so  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  material  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 
Other  attempts  at  child-study  have  been  carried  out 
within  the  year,  one  of  these  being  interesting,  as  showing 
our  teachers  how  their  pupils  regard  the  various  studies  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Three  months  from  the  beginning  of  this  term,  all  the 
literary  teachers  beginning  with  the  first  grade,  were  given 
written  instructions  as  follows  :    Obtain  this  morning  writ- 
ten ansivers  from  all  your  pupils  in  class  to  the  following 
questions,    and  hand  the  papers    in    to  the  office  at  once. 
Caution —  Take  plenty  of  time,  and  be  sure  that  all  under- 
stand the  questions  and  keep  them  separate. 
I.    (a)  What  study  in  any  department  do  you  like  best? 
(b)  Why  ? 
II.     (a)  What  study  that  you  have  pursued  (or  are  pursuing) 
in  the  Literary  Department  do  you  like  best? 
(b)  What  study  that  you  have  pursued  (or  are  pursuing) 
in  the  Literary  Department  do  you  like  least? 

A  summary  of  the  returns  as  affecting  the  department 
preferred  is  given  in  I.  a.  The  other  tables  explain  them- 
selves. 
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Pupils  Examined 
Boys    68 
Girls   55 

123 


I.     (a)   PREFERENCES. 


Literary 

Department, 

Manual 

Training, 

Music 
Department, 

Unaccounted 
for  or  Doubtful, 

Total  -   . 


Boys  19 
Girls  14 
J  Boys  15  J 
1  Girls  11  J 
Boys  32  1 
Girls  24  ) 
Boys  2 
Girls  6 
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I.     (b)   REASONS  FOR  PREFERENCES. 

20 16.2+% 

UTn,TvAND  ,B^4ii73 593+% 

10 8.1+% 


{Boys  12  ^j 
Girls    8  J 
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The  chief  deductions  from  these  tables  are  :  first,  that 
nearly  three-fourths  (73.2  per  cent.)  of  the  pupils  questioned 
prefer  work  other  than  that  of  school-work  so  called; 
second,  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  (59  per  cent.) 
like  best  that  pursuit  to  which  they  find  themselves  most 
adapted — or  the  one  which  they  believe  they  can  turn  to 
most  account  in  life;  third,  that  the  Music  Department 
claims  nearly  one-half  (45.5  per  cent.)  of  the  best  interest 
of  all. 

Perhaps  these  are  normal  conditions — all  things  con- 
sidered— still,  it  is  not  encouraging  to  the  literary  teachers 
to  find  such  a  large  percentage  of  preference  given  to  other 
departments.  But  it  is  well  for  them  to  realize  how  things 
are;  and  it  is  encouraging  for  them  to  know  that  those 
groups  of  studies  to  which  the  school  gives  special  attention 
stand  well  in  the  pupils'  estimation,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  direct  order  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them 
in  class ;  namely,  language,  mathematics,  history,  objects 
and  form,  geography  and'  science — this  exception  being- 
object  lessons  and  the  form-study  group,  including  drawing, 
modeling,  etc.,  which  appear  to  be  liked  least  of  all.  This 
dislike  may  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  in  the  general  dis- 
inclination which  our  blind  pupils  have  for  overcoming 
difficulties.  Few  of  them,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
work  long  in  any  channel  except  that  of  least  resistance. 
Now,  great  care  and  attention  to  details  is  demanded  in 
the  manual  occupations  of  the  class-room,  and  as  their 
benefit  is  not  obvious  they  are  more  or  less  disliked. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  four  boys  admitted  a  preference 
for  certain  studies  because  they  were  easiest ;  whereas  but 
one  pupil  (a  girl)  stated  that  she  liked  music  best,  because 
it  was  hard  for  her  to  learn  it. 

I  commend  the  above  tables  to  the  further  study  of  our 
teachers. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  study  of  history  ought  to 
inspire  interest,  if  any  study  is  capable  of  inspiring  it. 
But  the  fact  that  eleven  out  of  our  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pupils  dislike  history  more  than  any  other 
subject  seemed  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  presentation  of 
the  subject.     Knowing  that  many  a  man's  love  for  history 
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had  its  seeds  planted  by  the  hero  story  told  him  while  a 
young  boy  in  school,  I  prepared  the  following  scheme  which 
was  put  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  half  year  in 
February,  1896.  At  the  same  time  the  list  of  embossed 
books  on  history  was  considerably  increased,  as  may  be 
seen  by  turning  to  pp.  74-6.  The  scheme  is  not  taken 
from  any  set  course  found  elsewhere,  but  is  based  on  the 
somewhat  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  our  school ;  and 
is  believed  to  be  adapted  to  those  conditions. 

The  object  of  this  course  is:  To  stir  up  interest, 
enthusiasm,  patriotism,  and  to  get  the  pupils  away  from 
themselves ;  to  create  a  love  for  history,  and  through 
history,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  man  and  of  themselves; 
and  to  present  ideas  of  nobility  to  the  children  for  imitation. 

A — Oral  History.     Grades  I.,  II.,  III. 

To  the  Teacher: 

1.  Prepare  yourself  thoroughly  to  TELL  the  story;  the  primary 
object  being  to  stimulate  interest,  not  to  instruct. 

2.  Dictate  all  new  proper  names  of  the  day's  talk  before  telling 
the  story. 

3.  Reviews  may  be  held — but  always  after  the  day's  story  is  finished. 

4.  Occasionally  review  by  reading  aloud  the  story  from  some 
book. 

3.  Always  read  narrative  poems  bearing  on  the  story:  e.  g., 
Horatius,  parts  of  Miles  Standish. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  announce  the  subject  for  the  next  story 
hour,  and,  if  possible,  refer  pupils  to  embossed  matter  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

N.  B. — Make  your  stories  biographical,  or  group  the  facts  related 
about  some  personality.  Be  careful  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  proper 
names. 

Grade  I.     (Once  a  week.) 

a.  First  half  of  year — Stirring  stories  of  the  Heroes  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome. 

a.  GREECE. 

Guide  : — DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy. 

For  teacher's  collateral  reading  : — 

Church's  Stories  from  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  (Ancient  Classics  for  Modern  Readers). 

Homer,  (Classic  Writers,  edited  by  J.  R.  Green). 

b.  ROME. 

q   • -.    . f  Stories  from  Virgil,  (Church). 

I  Primer  of  Roman  History,  (Creighton)  (as  far  as  time  allows). 
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For  teacher's  collateral  reading  ; — 

The  Aeneid,  (Ancient  Classics  for  Modern  Readers). 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Histories  of  Rome  :    Leighton's,  Yonge's,  Gilman's,  Arnold's,  Allen's, 

Niebuhr's. 
Ihne's  Early  Rome  (Epochs  of  Ancient  History). 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Freeman's  General  Sketch. 

b.   Second   half  of    year — Stories    selected    from    the 
following  : 

(To  the  teacher:    If  you  find  them  well  told  and  adapted  to  your 
pupils,  you  may  read  them  as  review.} 


Rollo. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Siegfried  and  Brunhild. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin. 

Arnold  Von  Winkelried. 

Garibaldi. 

Florence  Nightingale. 

General  Gordon. 

Cyrus  the  Great. 

Peter  the  Great. 

Le  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Peter  the  Hermit. 

Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Captain  Cook. 

Belisarius. 

Napoleon. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Kosciusko. 

Cromwell. 

Ziska. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Livingstone. 

Sir  John  Franklin. 

Demosthenes. 

Socrates. 

Brutus. 

Watt. 

Dorothea  Dix. 


Lord  Clive. 

Charlemagne. 

Admiral  Coligny. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

William  Tell. 

Buddha. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

King  Arthur. 

Dante. 

George  Stephenson. 

Caesar. 

Regulus.    - 

Zenobia. 

Raphael. 

Nelson. 

William  Prince  of  Orange. 

Charles  Martel. 

Maria  Theresa. 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Kossuth. 

O'Conuell. 

Andreas  Hofer. 

Copernicus. 

Galileo. 

Gutenberg  and  Caxton. 

John  Howard. 

Mozart. 

Confucius. 

Mahomet. 


Grade  II.     (Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.) 

The  Telling  in  consecutive  order  of  stories  of  dis- 
covery, adventure,  pioneering,  heroism,  and  colonization, 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Americas,  down  to  King 
George's  War,  1744. 
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Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  Ericsson. 

Marco  Polo  and  the  Great  Khan. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Christopher  Columbus. 

Vasco  da  Gam  a. 

Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Cabral  and  How  Brazil  Came  to  be 
Portuguese. 

Balboa  "  On  a  Peak  in  Darien". 

Magellan. 

Ponce  de  Leon. 

Verrazano. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

Francisco  de  Coronado. 

Fernando  de  Soto. 

Cortez  and  Montezuma. 

Pizarro  and  Peru. 

Bartolome  de  Las  Casas. 

Dominique  de  Gourgues. 

Jacques  Cartier  and  Hochelaga. 

Champlain. 

The  French  Jesuits  and  the  Indians. 

Joliet. 

La  Salle  and  Tonty. 

Father  Marquette.  * 

Frontenac. 

La  Verendrye. 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Iro- 
quois. 


Drake. 

Frobisher. 

Davis. 

Hudson. 

Baffin. 

Vitus  Bering. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  and  the  Slave 
Trade. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

John  Smith  and  Pocahontas. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale. 

Governor  Berkeley. 

Nathaniel   Bacon. 

The  Pilgrims  and  PlymouthColony. 

Massasoit. 

John  Winthrop  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony. 

Founding  of  Harvard  College. 

Roger  Williams. 

The  Pequots. 

The  Quakers  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Regicides. 

King  Philip. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

The  Lords  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 

Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Captain  Kidd. 

Settlement  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn. 

Tuscaroras  in  North  Carolina. 

James  Oglethorpe  and  Georgia. 


The  following  works  on  American  History  have  been  placed  in  a 
special  division  of  our  teachers'  library,  where  they  may  be  consulted  at 
any  time. 

Pratt — American  History  Stories.     (4  vols.) 
Eggleston — Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 
Stories  of  Famous  American  Indians. 
Drake — Book  of  the  Indians. 

Wright — Children's  Stories  of  American  History. 
Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress. 
Moore-Tiffany — Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 

From  Colony  to  Commonwealth. 
Yonge — Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  American  History. 
Johonnot — Story  of  Our  Country. 
Coffin — Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
Morris — Historical  Tales  (American). 

"         Half  Hours  with  American  History. 
Effingham  Maynard — Historical  Classic  Readings  (10  pamphlets). 
Sheldon — Studies  in  American  History. 


Grade  III.    (Twice  a  week.) 

a.  First  half  year. 

The  oral  relation  of  prominent  but  consecutive  events 
in  United  States  History,  beginning  with  King  George's 
War.  (See  Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  p.  167). 

Review  the  story  of  the  French  in  Canada  and  the 
West,  and  conclude  the  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  the  New  World.  Present  at  length  the  story 
of  the  American  Indians,  and  give  the  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac  in  full. 

b.  Second  half  year. 

Biographical  stories  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  American 
Revolution  with  such  treatment  of  the  causes  and  conduct 
of  the  war  as  is  needed  to  make  the  stories  intelligible. 

Roosevelt  &  Lodge — Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

Thayer — Turning  Points  in  Successful  Careers. 

McMurray — Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Cooke — Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Seelye — The  Story  of  Columbus. 

Watson — Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Sypher — School  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

Parkman — all  his  works. 

Winsor — Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 

Fiske — The  Discovery  of  America. 

"         The  Beginnings  of  New  England. 
Thwaite — The  Colonies  (Epochs  of  American  History). 
Lodge — A  Short  History  of  the  Colonies. 
Shaler — The  United  States  of  America. 

"  The  Story  of  our  Continent. 

Irving-Fiske — Washington  and  His  Country. 
Scudder — George  Washington. 
Fiske — The  War  of  Independence. 
Thompson — The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Frothingham — The  Rise  of  the  Republic. 
McMaster — History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Drake— The  Making  of  the  Great  West. 
Roosevelt — The  Winning  of  the  West. 
Higginson — Young  Folks  Book  of  American  Explorers  (8  pamphlets). 

"  History  of  the  United  States. 

Mackenzie — America. 

Bryant — Popular  History  of  the  United  States. 
Bancroft — History  of  the  United  States. 
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B — Systematic  Study  from  Embossed  Text-Books. 
Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 

Grade  IV.     (Three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.) 

Systematic  study  of  United  States  History  from  its 
beginnings  down  to  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  some  attempt  at  collateral  reading  and  theme  writing. 
Grade  V.    (Three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.) 

Systematic  study  of  United  States  History  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time — with  special 
attention  to  causes  and  effects  ;  theme-writing. 

TEXT-BOOKS   IN  BRAILLE. 

Montgomery's  United  States  History. 
Fiske's  The  War  of  Independence. 

PUPILS'    COLLATERAL  READING  IN  BRAILLE. 
The  Discovery  of  America.     (From  W.  Irving)  (i  vol.) 
The  Settlement  of  Virginia.     (Capt.  John  Smith)  (i  vol.) 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi.     (Parkman).    \    /prom 
The  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Loss  of  Canada.       i 

Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac)  (i  vol.) 
The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
First  Battles  of  the  Revolution.     (Everett)  (i  vol.) 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution.     (Parton)  (i  vol.) 
Barnes's  American  Histories.     (In  New  York  Point. ) 
George  Washington.     (Scudder)  (2  vols.) 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History.     (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  (2  vols.  ) 
Historical  Tales.     (Morris)  (3  vols.) 
Poems,  &c. 

Grade  VI.  and  Grade  VII.    (Two  or  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.) 
The  chief  facts  of  English  History,  alternating  yearly 
with  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 

MacCoun — Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
Fiske — Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 
Old  South  Leaflets.     (2  vols. ) 
History  for  Ready  Reference.     (5  vols. ) 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 
Library  of  American  Literature,     (n  vols.) 

Library   of  Historic   Characters   and   Famous  Events.     (Spofford) 
(10  vols.) 
See  also 

Bibliographies  in  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 
"  Hall's  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  History. 

Sheldon's  Studies  in  American  History. 
Davidson's  Reference  History  of  the  United  States. 
Gordy  &Twitchell's  A  Pathfinder  in  American  History. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  IN    BRAILLE. 

Montgomery's  History  of  England. 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 

PUPILS'  COLLATERAL  READING  IN   BRAILLE. 
Readings  from  English  History.     (Green.) 
The  Life  of  Elizabeth.     ( Green. ) 

Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse.     (Rolfe. ) 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    (Selections)  (Scott.) 
Frederick  the  Great.     (Macaulay.) 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us.     ( Griffis. ) 
Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain.     (Motley. ) 
Peter  the  Great.    (Motley.) 
Plutarch's  Lives.     (Selections.) 
Golden  Deeds.     (Yonge)  (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

A  report  from  all  the  literary  teachers  given  in  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  stated  that  for  the  five 
months  in  which  the  history  scheme  had  been  in  effect  it 
had   worked  well.       Some  of  these  reports,   which  were 


The  HaUv  Braille  writer. 

written,  were  full  and  enthusiastic.  One  teacher  who  had 
taught  a  grade  composed  of  rather  poor  material,  some  of 
it  new,  wrote  :  "In  the  class  of  fourteen  there  were  only 
four  who  didn't  show  any  enthusiasm  over  an  interesting 
story — many  are  thoroughly  interested". 

The  mathematical  Braille  notation  which  was  devised 
by  Mr.  Bivins,  and  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our 
annual  report  for  1893  (p.  36),  has  stood  the  test  of  daily 
use  during  the  past  three  years.  In  this  notation  we  have 
printed  Wentworth's  Arithmetical  Examples,  and  three 
pamphlets    of  examples,  and    the    Michigan    School    has 
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printed  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  and 
Wentworth's  School  Algebra.  An  exposition  of  the  system 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  found  on 
pp.  50,  51  of  this  report. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  school  is  now  well  supplied  with 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  teachers.  I  doubt,  in  fact,  if 
we  have  ever  been  in  better  condition  for  work  as  far  as 
teaching  force  and  appliances  for  instruction  are  concerned 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time.  The  personnel  of  the 
pupils  too  has  been  bettered  by  gradually  weeding  out  the 
poorer  material  and  by  rejecting  unpromising  applicants 
or  those  who  were  too  old  to  benefit  from  our  course  of 
instruction.  The  present  average  age  of  pupils  is  fifteen 
years  and  one  month.  The  morale  of  the  school  is  in  a 
comparatively  healthy  state,  and  the  necessity  for  filling 
a  part  of  the  evening  hours  with  gymnastic  classes  has 
disappeared.  Instead,  however,  the  evening  hour  from^ 
eight  to  nine  o'clock,  five  days  in  the  week,  is  given  this 
term  to  silent  study  under  supervision.  All  the  resident 
pupils,  excepting  the  children  who  go  to  bed  at  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  are  required  to  attend  these  study  hours,  and 
the  non-resident  pupils  (of  whom  there  are  ten)  are 
required  to  have  their  lessons,  which  means  doing  the 
same  work  outside  of  school  as  the  others  must  do  in  it. 
These  can  take  text  books  home  for  study.  The  fact  that 
we  have  so  complete  a  set  of  school  text  books  as  appear 
in  our  list  makes  these  study  hours  actually  effective  for 
all*  One  hundred  pupils  studying  under  supervision  five 
hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks,  means  20,000  hours  a  year  of 
effective  work.  Not  only  is  more  work  done  in  school 
studies,  but  that  which  is  done  is  done  in  a  far  better  way 
than  heretofore  has  been  possible  ;  for  silent  study  regularly 
carried  out  compels  self  reliance  and  real  result-bringing 
work. 

I  wish  to  record  a  few  illustrations  of  work  done  in 
school,  as  showing  methods  together  with  indications  of 

*  Our  embossed  library  contains  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
bound  books,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  pamphlets  in  American 
Braille.  Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  contribution  to  the  library  is 
thirty  copies  of  the  text  of  Frye's  Complete  Geography,  each  divided 
into  two  parts  or  sixty  volumes  in  all. — (Dec.  1,  1896.) 
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some  of  the  results  achieved.  The  most  advanced  reading 
class  of  girls  read  and  carefully  studied  with  their  teacher 
the  following  literature — giving  one  hour  a  week  to  this 
study  during  the  whole  term  : — 

Warner's  "  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer",  "  How  I  Killed  a  Bear",  "  Lost 

in  the  Woods",  and  "Camping  Out". 
Arnold's    "  Sohrab  and  Rustuni". 
Wilson's  "The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge". 
Milton's  "  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas". 
Shakspere's  "As  You  Like  It". 

"As  You  Like  It "  was  studied  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Bengongh,  of  this  city  (formerly  of  Oxford),  a  professional 
teacher  of  English  Literature,  who  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  reader.  The  girls  seemed  to  catch  his  spirit  ;  for  at 
our  closing  exercises  four  of  them  prepared  themselves 
and  gave  a  most  finished  and  expressive  reading  from  the 
play. 

Another  bit  of  first-class  work  done  last  year  was  done 
by  a  boy  whom  we  have  been  fitting  for  the  University. 
The  year  was  his  final-  one  of  preparation,  and  one  of  our 
teachers  was  by  peculiar  circumstances  enabled  to  tutor 
him  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  boy's  father.  In  June 
this  tutor  reported  that  the  boy  had  done  all  the  work 
required  for  admittance  to  the  freshmen  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  read  his  Caesar  the 
previous  year  from  an  embossed  text  book.  His  next 
Latin  was  to  be  Virgil.  Should  we  emboss  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Aeneid  for  him  or  undertake  to  have  him 
translate  the  Latin  as  it  was  read  to  him?  This  later 
method,  though  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil,  was  yet  the  kind  of  drill  that  the  pupil 
needed  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  blind  boy  who  had  become  dependent  on  one 
method  of  language  study  at  school  to  be  able  to  adapt  him- 
self suddenly  to  a  radically  different  method  at  the  Uni- 
versity— to  be  able,  in  short,  to  take  in  by  the  ear  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  by  the  finger.  And  so,  while 
we  could  easily  have  embossed  the  Virgil,  we  decided  to  put 
the  boy  through  the  discipline  of  oral  instruction.  In  this 
way  the  required  six  books  of  Virgil  were  construed 
sentence  by  sentence.    The  method  was  a  slow  one.    When 
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he  was  ready  for  Cicero,  time  required  that  he  have 
the  embossed  text  if  he  was  to  finish  the  six  orations 
required  before  the  close  of  school.  We,  therefore, 
embossed  these  orations,  which,  after  his  careful  oral  drill, 
proved  easy  reading. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  disciplinary  values  of  the 
study  of  Latin  is  the  exercise  that  it  can  be  made  to  give 
in  rendering  everything  translated  into  good  English — 
English  being  the  end,  Latin  the  means.  This  principle 
was  applied  and  enforced  in  connection  with  all  the 
Latin  construed  by  this  boy  ;  and  all  his  oral  and  written 
translations  were  criticized  not  only  for  accuracy  of  trans- 
lation but  also  for  the  quality  of  the  English  into  which 
they  were  rendered. 

This  boy,  Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  is  the  one  who  last  year 
gave  his  graduating  recital  in  music.  Music  is  probably  his 
forte  and  will  undoubtedly  become  his  life  work.  He  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  student  whom  we  have  had  in 
recent  years,  both  in  his  literary  and  his  musical  work — 
and  serves  as  an  example  of  what  others  of  our  blind  boys 
and  girls  might  accomplish  did  they  but  study  with  a  will 
and  a  determination  to  overcome  obstacles  and  to  succeed.  * 

Among  the  appliances  added  during  the  year  none  has 
been  of  greater  value  than  the  u  Automatic  Electrical 
Program  Signaling  Clock",  which  we  have  had  put  in. 
This  apparatus  has  been  in  use  nearly  a  year  and  so  far  has 
required  scarcely  any  attention  besides  winding  the  clock 
once  a  week.  By  a  special  and  ingenious  device  any 
complicated  program  or  programs  may  be  rung  automati- 
cally. We  have  four  programs  :  a  week-day,  a  week-day 
evening,  a  Sunday,  and  a  Sunday  evening  program.  The 
clock  rings  simultaneously  the  twenty-three  bells  distributed 
over  the  Institution.  The  cost  of  the  outfit  installed  and 
guaranteed,  was  $245.00. 


*At  the  close  of  the  year,  fearing  that  if  he  became  a  regular  student 
at  the  University,  he  would  be  compelled  to  neglect  his  music,  the  boy 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  University  as  a  special 
student.  He  was  examined  in  ten  subjects  in  every  one  of  which  he 
stood  the  test  well,  and  was  admitted  as  a  special  student  in  one  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  courses.  He  is  now  studying  at  the  University  and 
continuing  his  music  by  private  arrangements  with  Mr.  Wood. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

In  the  kindergarten  begin  those  perception  lessons 
which  the  Germans  term  Anschauungsunterricht — exer- 
cises that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  education  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  first  in  the  senses.  By 
continually  appealing  to  the  children's  sense  of  beauty  and 
of  right  the  effect  of  kindergarten  training  is  seen  to  be 
ethical — and  this  is  its  aim. 

Our  kindergartner  bases  her  work  upon  the  seasons. 
To  the  unawakened  blind  child  there  are  no  seasons. 
Here  we  have  then  an  effective  way  of  bringing  nature  to 
the  child  and  the  child  to  nature.  The  real  kindergarten 
is  admirably  fitted  to  awaken  just  this  knowledge  of  life 
and  activity  ;  to  show  the  child  his  relation  to  nature,  to 
his  fellow  children,  to  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  and  to 
show  him  the  interdependence  of  each  and  all.  Little 
talks  on  the  activities  of  plant  and  animal,  on  the  work 
and  uses  of  wind,  snow,  and  rain  aim  to  suggest  new 
thoughts  to  our  benighted  little  ones  and  so  help  adjust 
them  to  a  world  to  which  they  cannot  readily  adjust 
themselves.  Those  children  whom  we  admit  to  the 
kindergarten  are  bettered,  uplifted,  and  educated  through 
its  wise  guidance  and  instruction,  and  the  earlier  this 
education  begins  the  more  can  be  done  for  them  throughout 
their  school  career. 

THE    CONNECTING    CLASS. 

For  several  vears  our  kindergarten  has  been  large, 
requiring  two  kindergartners.  Nearly  all  of  the  new 
pupils  who  came  into  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  last 
term  were  no  longer  children,  yet  they  required  primary 
work.  These  filled  up  our  first  grades.  The  Kindergarten 
had  few  accessions.  Its  upper  grade  needed  primary  work 
but  was  seen  to  be  unfit  for  abrupt  promotion.  Circum- 
stances seemed  to  make  a  connecting  class  necessary.  We, 
therefore,  furnished  a  new  school  room,  and  established 
Mrs.  Barber,  one  of  the  kindergartners,  in  it. 

The  children  studied  language,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  articulation,  number,  form-study,  modeling,  draw- 
ing, paper-cutting  and  pasting,  tablet-laying  and  pinning, 
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and  nature  work.  The  teacher  based  her  language  teach- 
ing on  nature  work ;  preceded  her  reading  lessons  by 
phonetic  drill,  and,  in  fact,  used  the  phonic  system  of 
teaching  reading  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  Monroe's 
New  Primer  and  the  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader. 
The  class  was  a  delightful  one.  The  teacher  has  made  an 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive  written  report  of  the 
year's  wTork,  which  might  have  been  printed  here  with 
advantage  had  there  been  room  for  it. 

The  list  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing 
each,  is  as  follows  : 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Kindergarten 6  8  14 

Reading 63  75  138 

Writing 50  23  73 

Spelling 60  75  135 

Language 60  41  ior 

Grammar 7  22  29 

Number 33  41  74 

Arithmetic 37  22  59 

Algebra 4  8  12 

Geometry 6  6 

Geography 40  40 

English  History 8  8 

American  History 40  22  62 

Civics 9  9 

Current  News ,    ...  32  42  74 

Nature  Work 30  35  65 

Anatomy — Physiology 12  12 

Physics 8  8 

Physical  Geography 10  10 

Modeling •   * 30  29  59 

Drawing 52  65  117 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd 74  74 

Cane 46             14  60 

Broom-Making 33  33 

Beadwork 26  26 

Crocheting 20  20 

Knitting 43  43 

Hand-sewing 77  77 

Machine-sewing 23  23 

Cooking 11  11 
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Music  Department.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Elementary  Music 16  16 

Piano 26  35  61 

Band 19  19 

Singing 25  35  60 

Organ 5  5  10 

Harmony 4  8  12 

Tuning 11  11 

Violin 3  3, 

Physical  Training. 
Gymnastics 73  66  139 

MANUAL   TRAINING    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  sewing  of  the  girls  is  now  taught  in  four  grades  : 

I.  Canvas  Work. 
II.  The  same  stitches  on  muslin. 

III.  Making  First  Book. 

IV.  Making  Second  Book. 

One  of  the  kindergarten  appliances  leading  up  to  the 
sewing  of  cards  by  new  and  clumsy  fingered  children  is  a 
shoestring  and  a  rectangular  piece  of  thin  sole  leather  with 
holes  punched  at  regular  intervals  around  the  edge.  A 
modification  of  this  simple  appliance  has  been  found  to 
answer  admirably  for  teaching  the  older  girls  new  stitches 
in  sewing.  Here  the  strip  of  leather  is  soft  and  pliable 
and  the  holes  appear  regularly  all  over  it.  A  coarse  blunt 
needle  and  wool  are  used  to  sew  with.  The  stitches  when 
made  are  much  more  easily  traced  by  the  finger  than  is  the 
case  with  canvas  where  the  wool  partly  sinks  into  the 
material.  Its  relation  to  the  after  drill  on  coarse  canvas  is 
much  the  same  as  that  between  the  peg  board  and  the 
Braille  tablet.  For  whether  in  writing  or  in  sewing  the 
first  step  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  to 
do  or  to  make.  After  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  drill  with 
the  canvas  she  repeats  the  work  with  muslin  and  fine 
needles  and  thread,  afterwards  applying  each  stitch  as 
learned  on  some  article  requiring  it  as  follows  : 

Stitch.  Application. 

Running Making  a  bag. 

Overhanding Holders  and  pin-balls. 

Hemming Towels    and   handkerchiefs. 

Blanket-stitch Needle-book. 

Back-stitch Doll's  skirt. 
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Then  follows  work  on  models  to  be  entered  with  written 
directions  in  the  First  and  the  Second  Books. 

First  Book. 

Running.  French  seam. 

Patch-work.  Over-handing    with    edge    turned 
Back-stitch.  down. 

Folding  hem.  Over-handing  selvage. 

Hemming.  Sewing  on  lace. 

True  and  Garment  bias  on  paper.  Bag. 
Fell. 

Second  Book. 

French  seam.  Buttonholes. 

Flap  and  fly  No.  i.  Eyelets. 

Flap  and  fly  No.  2.  Loops. 

Apron — gathering  and  putting  on  Sewing  on  buttons. 

band.  Darning. 

Hemmed  patch.  Feather-stitching. 
Flannel  patch. 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  in  taking  the  sewing 
course,  as  given  above,  the  following  work  has  been  done 
by  the  girls  during  the  year. 

13  aprons.  4  cushions. 

1  corset  cover.  18  handkerchiefs  hemmed. 
8  undergarments.                                     33  towels  hemmed. 

7  skirts.  2  mattresses  mended. 

2  dresses.  55  pairs  of  stockings  mended. 

3  pairs  of  pillow  cases.  1  pair  of  gloves  mended. 
24  mattresses.  1  dress  mended. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  work  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment. 

52  1-3  dozen  brooms.  94  mattresses  made. 
50  cushions.  1  dozen  whisks. 

68  chairs  caned.  4  chair  cushions. 
221  frames  caned. 

The  course  of  manual  training  for  the  boys  is  now 
*sloyd,  beadwork,  cane-seating,  broom-making,  and  carpet- 
weaving  and  mattress  making.  The  sloyd  continues  as 
before,  except  that  the  younger  pupils  give  four  and  three 
hours  weekly  to  it  instead  of  two  as  formerly,  while  the 
older   pupils   give   but   two   hours.     Beadwork    has  been 


*"The  word  Sloyd  is  an  anglicized  form  of  the  Swedish  word  slojd, 
of  which  the  original  meaning  was  skill.  In  writings  from  the  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  we  find  the  word  written  "slog", 
which  means  skill.  This  word  was  always  used  in  connection  with  some 
kinds  of  work  done  by  hand,  which  required  not  only  deftness  of  hand, 
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reintroduced  for  a  few  of  the  primary  boys,  and  is  made 
preliminary  to  cane-seating.  The  reason  for  the  two 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  younger  boys  as  indicated 
above,  is  that  there  has  been  little  incentive  for  the  younger 
boys  to  apply  themselves  well  in  cane-seating,  as  promotion 
to  the  broom  shop  depends  partly  on  the  size  of  the  boy. 
The  little  fellows,  therefore,  needed  more  kinds  of  work 
and  these  had  to  be  supplied.  When  opportunity  offers,  and 
this  will  come  with  our  new  buildings  at  Overbrook,  still 
more  occupations  may  well  be  added  to  the  manual  train- 
ing of  the  boys. 

As  time  goes  on  the  value  of  manual  occupations 
outside  of  the  Literary  Department  become  more  and 
more  evident.     I  refer  here  to  their  disciplinary  value  to 

but  also  intellectual  skill.  The  English  words  "sly"  and  "sleight" 
("sleight  of  hand")  may  still  further  express  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word. 

During  the  last  century  the  word  "slqjd"  has  been  used  as  a  name 
for  any  kind  of  hand-work %hich  does  not  belong  to  a  particular  trade, 
and  it  has  been  a  general  term  to  denote  the  home  industry  in  Sweden. 

In  this  home  industry,  the  hands  of  the  people  were  employed  not 
only  to  keep  the  furniture  and  houses  in  good  order,  but  also  to  make 
things  for  their  friends  which  should  give  them  pleasure.  This  natural 
insight  into  the  means  and  happiness  of  life  is  quite  a  significant  point, 
and  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  psychological  researches  of  to-day. 

Some  enthusiastic  educator  took  this  home  industry  as  a  means  of 
education  and  introduced  it  into  the  schools,  which  were  called  schools 
of  "  slqjd''. 

The  using  of  many  different  kinds  of  materials  (instead  of  wood 
alone)  in  those  earliest  "  slqjd  "  schools,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
original  meaning  of  the  adjective  "slog"  and  the  noun  "slqjd".  Sloyd, 
as  introduced  into  American  schools,  is  educational  hand-work  in  wood. 
In  sloyd  the  introduction  of  tools  and  exercises  is  regulated  solely  with 
regard  to  the  worker's  growing  power,  which  implies  a  careful  pro- 
gression of  exercises.  Each  model  is  a  finished  model  of  use,  which  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  make  without  help,  and  which  from  its  evident 
utility  he  is  himself  interested  to  make.  Among  the  formative  aims  of 
sloyd,  which  make  it  especially  valuable  for  the  blind,  are  : — 

The  development  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 

The  training  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness,  and  neatness. 

The  training  of  the  sense  of  form. 

The  giving  of  a  general  dexterity  of  hand,  and  the  development  of 
touch. 

The  strengthening  of  attention,  industry,  perseverance,  and  patience. 

The  promotion  and  development  of  the  physical  powers". 

Ernest  Lindblad. 
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those  whose  habits  are  forming.  Then,  as  trades  some  of 
these  occupations,  worked  at  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  are  most  essential  in  onr  schools  where  there  is 
always  a  number  of  boys  for  whom  physical  labor  will  be 
the  only  profitable  labor. 

Onr  teacher  of  sloyd  and  gymnastics,  Mr.  Willis, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  last  term  to  teach  mechanical 
drawing  and  wood-carving  in  the  Boy's  High  School, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  In  his  place  we  were  able  to  secure 
Mr.  Ernest  Lindblad,  a  graduate  of  the  Swedish  State 
Normal  School  at  Karlstad  and  of  the  Sloyd  Training 
School  at  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Lindblad  has  taught  two 
years  in  this  country.  He  is  a  worker  and  is  doing  admira- 
bly for  us  both  in  point  of  teaching  and  of  discipline. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  a  continual  surprise  to  many  that  whereas  several 
of  our  best  music  pupils  leave  school  every  year,  the 
department  is  still  able  to  give  its  admirable  annual 
concerts  without  any  falling  off  in  excellence.  This 
probably  means  that  in  schools  for  the  blind  most  of  the 
pupils  give  their  best  energies  to  music,  as  I  have  shown 
above  that  they  do  in  our  school  (pp.  15,  lj). 

All  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  pupils  ;  but  few  of  them 
become  real  students  except  of  music.  An  immediate 
effect  of  our  annual  concert  in  October,  1895,  was  an 
invitation  from  the  leader  of  the  Germania  Orchestra  to 
Miss  May  Haines,  one  of  our  students,  to  be  soloist  in  one 
of  the  regular  concerts  given  by  that  organization. 
Accordingly,  March  13th,  1896,  Miss  Haines  played 
Mozart's  Concerto,  D  minor,  with  Cadenzas  by  Moscheles, 
at  Musical  Fund  Hall  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

Through  the  kindness  of  those  in  charge  of  these 
Germania  Concerts,  the  school  received  last  season 
twenty-five  tickets  to  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall.  The  same  courtesy  is  extended 
this  season.  The  privilege  is  a  great  one  and  is  appreci- 
ated. We  send  the  musical  girls  and  the  musical  boys  on 
alternate  Fridays. 
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For  the  tuning  of  pianos  an  additional  room  was  pro- 
vided last  summer.  Three  diplomas  in  tuning  were 
granted  last  term.  One  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
congenitally  blind,  but  strong  and  healthy,  came  here 
last  year  to  learn  piano  tuning.  He  had  never  attended 
a  school  for  the  blind,  but  had  a  strong  moral  purpose 
and  a  corresponding  power  of  application.  His  ear  was 
naturally  good,  and  his  hands  were  strong,  being  trained 
by  farm  work.  This  man  accomplished  in  the  school  year 
what  few  if  any  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing  here  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  He  became  in  nine  months  one  of  our 
best  piano  tuners,  and  could  have  had  our  diploma  by 
Christmas  of  this  term  had  he  returned  to  get  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  examples  of  success  like  this  one.* 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

Four  years  ago  in  our  report  for  1892  I  stated  that  the 
boy's  gymnasium  classes  had  been  changed  from  morning 
to  evening  hours.  This  change  was  then  almost  impera- 
tive ;  and  we  have  maintained  these  evening  classes  ever 
since  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  term.  The 
opportunity  that  formerly  existed  to  idle  away  the  evening 
hours — an  opportunity  which  was  very  generally  used  in 
those  days — has  now  been  removed  by  the  evening  study 
hour;  and  various  other  matters  which  do  not  now  appear 
have  made  it  best  to  conduct  all  the  physical  training  in 
the  daytime.  All  pupils  now  spend  four  three-quarter 
hour  periods  a  week  in  physical  exercise  in  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  general  course  is  the  same  as  heretofore 
reported.  The  regularity  of  the  work  was  again  inter- 
rupted last  year  as  happened  the  year  before — this  time  by 
an  epidemic  of  tonsillitis  ending  with  three  cases  of 
diphtheria.  All  these  cases  had  obviously  to  be  isolated, 
and  the  gymnasium  building  was  again  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  spring  months. 

The  two  teachers  of  physical  training  are  taking- 
careful  measurements  of  all  pupils — the  chief  items  being 
weight,  height,  and  chest  capacity,  using  for  the  latter 
purpose  a  Hutchinson  spirometer. 

*In  the  appendix  is  an  able  article  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  Musical 
Education  of  the  Blind. 
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PRINTING. 


The  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  our  printing- 
office  for  the  past  year  speaks  for  itself : — 

Small  Plates,  (sixteen  lines  each) 2,757 

Large  Plates,  (thirty-three  lines  each) 2,938 

Title  Pages 50 

The  titles  of  the  works  embossed  on  brass  by  means  of 
the  stereotype-maker  during  the  year  in  review  are  :       Vols 

Hero  Tales  from   American  History.     (Concluded) 2 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel    (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's   Travels     (Swift) 1 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac    (part)  (Parkman) 1 

An  Almanac  for  1896. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Frye's  Complete  Geography 2 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero   (in  Latin) 

Silas  Marner     (George  Eliot) =, 2 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring     (Thackeray) •    •    .   .    .      1 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines     (Homer  Greene) 2 

The  Idylls  of  the  King     (Tennyson) 2 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield     (Goldsmith) 2 

Political  Economy     (Thompson) 

Homer's  Iliad     (Pope)     Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XIV 

Every-Day  Business     ( Emery) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature    (Matthews)    . 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 

A  Book  of  Stories 

The  Discovery  of  America     (From  Irving) 

Bits  of  Bird  Life 

Historical  Tales     (Vol.  3)  (Morris) 

First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Edward  Everett) 

Heroes  of  the  Revolution    (Parton) 

Sketches  of  the  Orient 

An  Essay  on  John  Milton     (Macaulay) 

Allen's  Latin  Primer  (Selections) 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

The  Childhood  of  the  World     (Clodd) 

Christalan     (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Monroe's  New  Primer     (3rd  Edition) 

The  Children's  First  Reader  (Cyr) .... 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  Children     (Andrews) 

Paradise  Lost    (Books  I.  and  IT.)   (Milton) .    .   . 

The  Settlement  of  Virginia     (Capt.  John  Smith) 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money     (Wells)  .  , 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader 

Select  Poems   (leaflets)      

Two  of  Schiller's  Poems  (in  German) 
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The  number  of  sheets  printed  from  these  plates  by 
means  of  the  clothes-wringer  press  during  the  year  is  : 

Large  Sheets .     30,515 

Small  Sheets 30,386 

The  list  of  the  hand-written  work  done  outside  but 
read,  corrected,  and  shellacked  in  our  printing  office,  is  as 
follows  :  (There  are  at  least  two  copies  of  each  work, 
one  being  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls). 

The  Peasant  and  The  Prince.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.) 

The  House  that  Jack  Built,  and  other  Stories.   (Vol.  I.) 

Nanette  and  Other  Stories.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.) 

Poetry  of  America. 

Selections  for  Declamation.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.) 

Lost  in  the  Snow. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     (Unfinished. ) 

Emerson's  Essays.       (Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.) 

Lalla  Rooke.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. ) 

Selections  from  a  World  of  Wonders.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.) 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     (Vols.  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.) 

Two  Pamphlets. 

Two  Fables  for  Children.    - 

Large  Sheets 2,380 

Small  Sheets      , 2,237 

SUMMARY, 

December  1,  1895. — December  1,  1896. 

Number  of  title  pages  embossed  on  brass 50 

Number  of  plates  embossed,  (small) 2,757 

Number  of  plates  embossed,  (large) 2,938 

Number  of  sheets  printed,  (large) 30,515 

Number  of  sheets  printed,   (small)      30,386 

Number  of  books  printed  and  collated  by  us,  and  bound  outside  441 

Number  of  pamphlets  printed,  collated,  and  fastened  by  us  .    .  no 

Number  of  sheets  of  hand-written  work  completed          ....  4,617 
Number  of  blind  hands  employed  during  the  year  in  connection 

with  the  printing  office,  (counting  press  boys  as  one)  ...  7 

Cash  paid  for  their  services $566.92 

CONVENTION, 

The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held 
during  July  14th,  15th  and  16th,  1896,  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Pittsburg. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  : 

,' To  What  Extent  Should  the  State  Educate  the   Blind  Youth?"     By 

George   H.    Miller,    Superintendent,    Institution   for    the    Blind, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
"  The  Detrimental    Effects   of  Political    Interference  with    Educational 

and  other  State  Institutions."    By  S.  S.  Burrows,  Superintendent, 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"  What  Can  We  Do  for  Our  Girls?"     By  H.  F.  Bliss,  Superintendent, 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
"  Where  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the  State  Cease  in  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  ?"     By  Miss  C.  H.  J.  Harris,  Teacher,  Institution  for  the 

Blind,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 
"The  Aesthetic  Culture  of  the  Blind."  By  Miss  Mary  Schenk,  Teacher, 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
"  Should  the  Use  of  Tobacco  in  All  Its  Forms  be  Interdicted  in  Schools 

for  the  Blind?"     By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Superintendent,  Institution 

for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
"  What  is  the  Proper  Status  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  ?     Should  they  be 

Classed  with  Charitable,  Eleemosynary,  Penal  and  Reformatory 

Institutions?''     By  M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent,  Institution  for 

the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.;    Gardner  Fuller,  Superintendent,  State 

School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 
"Shall  We  Have  a  Periodical,  to  be  Supported  by  the  Schools  for  the 

Blind?"    By  D.  C.  Dudley,   Superintendent,    Institution    for  the 

Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
"  What  are  the  Elements  Essential  to  Good  Discipline  in  Our  Schools?" 

By  Dudley  Williams,  Teacher,   Institution  for  the  Blind,  Macon, 

Georgia. 

General  Discussion  of  the  Following  Topics  : 

a.  What  subjects  shall  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  studies? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  instruction  in  these  studies  be  carried  ? 

c.  Methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  these  subjects. 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 93  92  185 

Admitted 16  14  30 

Population  of  the  year 109  106  215 

Discharged  during  the  year 24  19  43 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 85  87  172 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  24  were  from  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  6  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  165  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania, 
(forty  counties  represented);  21  by  New  Jersey;  3  by 
Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by 
friends. 
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Causes  of  Blindness  : — Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 
4  ;  Brain  Tumor,  i  ;  Congenital,  5 ;  Irido-Choroiditis, 
1  ;  Iritis,  2  ;  Keratitis,  2  ;  La  Grippe,  1  ;  Meningitis,  1  ; 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  6;  Ophthalmia,  4;  Retinal-Sepa- 
ration, 1  ;  Scrofula,  1  ;  Traumatic,  1. 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  18  ;  other  states,  9  ;  foreign 
born,  3. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  boy  had  a  grandfather  and 
three  great-uncles  blind  (maternal)  ;  one  girl  had  a  blind 
uncle  ;  one  boy  has  a  father  and  a  sister  with  defective 
vision. 

Health  : — During  the  spring  months  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  pupils  were  taken  with  tonsillitis  ;  three  of 
the  cases  being  pronounced  diphtheria.  All  the  cases 
were  properly  isolated  and  all  recovered.  Otherwise  the 
general  health  of  the  household  was  good  during  the  year. 

Necrology. — One  pupil  died  during  the  year  :  Esther 
Harowitz,  aged  fifteen  years,  who  died  at  her  home  from 
consumption. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  : — 

Mrs.  Lee.  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  Tickets  for  Thomas's  Concert. 

Mr.  Philip  Goepp,  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Germania  Orchestra,  Season  Tickets  for  Concerts. 

The  American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation";  "Silas  Marner";  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield";  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Milton";  "Paradise  Lost",  (Books 
I.  and  II.). 

The  American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  and  Brauder  Matthews} 
Author,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature". 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  Homer  Greene,  Author, 
"Coal  and  Coal  Mines". 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  "The  Riverside  Primer  and 
Reader". 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  and  M.  S.  Emery,  Author,  "  Every-Day 
Business". 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac". 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Homer's  "Iliad",  (Pope's 
Translation),  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.). 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Publishers,  "The  Childhood 
of  the  World". 
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Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers,  and  D.  D.  Wells,  Author,  "Robinson 
Crusoe's  Money". 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  Publishers,  "Discovery  of  America"; 
"  Heroes  of  the  Revolution  ";  "First  Battles  of  the  Revolution";  "The 
Settlement  of  Virginia". 

Mrs.  Spencer  Trask,  Author,  "  Christalan". 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  Alexander  Frye,  Author,  "  A  Complete 
Geography". 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  Author,  "The 
Children's  First  Reader". 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  J.  H.  Allen,  Author,    "Latin  Primer". 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  and  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Author, 
"  Political  Economy". 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"; 
"  Gulliver's  Travels ";   "The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children". 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OR    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1896. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1555  Ackerman,  Conrad, 1892  Luzerne. 

1457  Agnew,  William,  , 1890  Philadelphia. 

1540  Arnd,  Charles, 1891  Allegheny. 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

15 14  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, ,    .    .    .    .  1886  Luzerne. 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C,    .    .   * 1893  Lackawanna, 

1693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1684  Black,  John  M., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892  Cambria. 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1524  Burt,  Guy.  .  , 1891  Luzerne. 

1685  Casey,  Joseph, .  1896  Philadelphia. 

1698  Cobean,  John  C, 1896  Adams. 

1417  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889  Philadelphia. 

1706  Cummings,  Joseph  A., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892  Philadelphia, 

1690  Cronvall,  Charlie, 1896  Warren. 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886  Philadelphia. 

15 1 8  Delfine,  Laborie, jggi  Philadelphia. 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889  Bradford. 

1556  Elliott,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894  Lycoming. 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah, 1895  Berks. 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H,  . 1894  Philadelphia. 

1699  Few,  Daniel  L-, 1896  Monroe. 

1709  Frame,  Harry  A., 1896  Delaware 

5196  Francis,   Walter  H., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890  Luzerne. 

1704*  Garwood,    Henry, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1707  Gillan,    La  Turner  C, 1896  Franklin. 

1263  Golden,  Joseph 1885  Adams. 

1567  Govan,    Elwood   M. 1892  Philadelphia. 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1280  Ham,  William, 1886  Northampton. 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890  Montgomery. 

151 1  Hartline,  Edgar, 189 1  Montgomery. 

1565  Hartwig,  John   F., 1892  Schuylkill. 
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Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

13 13  Hirschman,  Charles 1886 

1670  Hobson,  John  K., 1895 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

1656  Hubbard,  Edwin  L., 1895 

1701  Hull,  Morris  A., 1896 

1645  Jordan,  John, 1895 

1532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888 

1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887 

1661  Lowandowski,  Lawrence, 1895 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893 

1657  Martin,  Albert  F., 1895 

1652  Maywood,  Wilmer, 1895 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., jg^ 

1643  McKay,  James, 1895 

1423  Miller,  George  E-, 1889 

1625  Mullaney,  John, 1894 

1659  Nichols,  David  P., 1895 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1384  Paul,  William  B., 1888 

1619  Paulsgrove,  Harry  E., 1894 

l695  Quails,  Jesse  L-, 1896 

1647  Quier,  Charles  O., 1895 

1654  Rain,  James  T. ,  .  .    .  ". 1895 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S., 1896 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

1683  Shinock,  David, 1896 

1513  Schmid,  Walter  T., 1891 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph, ....  1889 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C 1892 

1502  Smith,  William  C, 1891 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene, 1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C, 1896 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

163 1  Williams,  De  Witt  C, 1894 

1584  Worthington,  Harry  W., 1893 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

1646  Foster,  James  D., 1895 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1679  Ireland,  Joseph  H., 1895 

1510  Nield,  Howard, 1891 

1658  Parks,  Richard  L, 1895 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Luzerne. 

Jefferson. 

Juniata. 

Montgomery. 

Berks, 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

York. 

Susquehanna. 

Delaware. 

Chester. 

Forest. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Alabama. 
New  Jersey. 


Accession  GIRLS. 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1603  Abbott,  May, 1893  Philadelphia. 

161  r  Babler,  Barbara  D 1894  Philadelphia. 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894  York. 

1686  Barden  Eliza  J., 1896  Chester. 

1688  Beck,  Maggie  B., 1896  Northampton. 

1281  Benfield,   Lillie, 1886  Luzerne. 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893  Cumberland 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D., ".  1892  Lycoming. 

1655  Carver,  Hallie, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1691  Clare,  Mary  C, 1896  Adams. 

1503  Colvin,  Mabel, 1891  Lackawanna. 

1401  Coyle,  MaudE., -    .  1889  Lancaster. 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889  Philadelphia. 

1391  Deck,  Jessie, 1888  Lehigh. 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1894  Clinton. 

1516  Donnelly,  Ellen, 189 1  Philadelphia. 

1606  Durang,  Elizabeth  K. , 1893  Philadelphia. 

1700  Eggart,  Florence, 1896  Philadelphia. 

161 2  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1581  Ennis,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891  Lycoming. 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1667  Griffiths,    Annie, 1895  Schuylkill. 

1678  Gunning,  Mary, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E,, 1894  Philadelphia. 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890  Lancaster. 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K, 1891  Lehigh. 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886  Fayette. 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892  Pike. 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E 1895  Center. 

1471  Jones,  Edith   M., 1890  Chester. 

*535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891  Lycoming. 

1613  Keigley,    Caroline  D., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1260  Lukey,   Louisa 1885  Philadelphia. 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1534  May,  Mabel 1891  Northumberland 

1710  McLaughlin,  Mamie, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E., 1889  Somerset. 

1682  Miller,  Esther  A.,  .    .    , 1896  Philadelphia. 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887  Philadelphia. 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.                       Names                                                              Received.  Counties. 

1626    Price,  Blanch  M., 1894  York. 

1435     Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill. 

1223     Rendell,  Eliza, 1884  Philadelphia. 

1566     Robinson,  Mary  V., J892  Philadelphia. 

1397     Rudolph,  Wilhelmina  M., 1888  Allegheny. 

1676    Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895  Dauphin. 

1568     Shusler,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1640    Siegel,  Rachel, 1894  Philadelphia. 

1531     Slecta,  Annie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1694     Smeck,  Ella, 1896  Berks. 

1507     Spencer,  Dora, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1261     Stecher,  Florence, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1419    Stutz,  Maria, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1616     Venie,  Melinda  J., 1894  Chester. 

T593     Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629    Ward,   Mary  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1276     Welsh,  Elizabeth, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1660     Wood,  Daisy  L., 1895  Wayne. 

1674    Wright,  Mary  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.                                                             Received.  States. 

155 1     Aur,  Emma,  .    .    .    .    ^. 1892  New  Jersey. 

1353     Ball,  Ida,     ...        1887  New  Jersey. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1609     Brady,  Jennie, 1893  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B, 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis,  Edna  C, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V.,  .    , 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E.,    .    ■ 1895  New  Jersey. 

1687     Tillyer,  Mabel  H., 1896  New  Jersey. 

1536     Winfield,  Mary  E., 1891  New  Jersey. 

1703     Wright,  Jennie  C, 1896  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 
Boys,  85. 
Girls,    80, 

165 
Average  Age  of  the  above  Pupils  : 
Boys,  14  years   and  10  months. 
Girls,  15  years  and  5  months. 


Names. 
Boyer,  Emma,    .    . 
Gutzlaff,  Fanny,  . 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 


HOME  INMATES. 


Admitted 
as  Pupils. 

1854 

1843 
l86l 


Received 
into  the  Home. 

1863 

185 1 

1869 


States. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 


4:, 


Our  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Germania  Orchestra,  gave 
their  Eleventh  Annual  Concert  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion on  Thursday  Evening,  October  29th,  1896. 

PROGRAM 


1.  Defile  March— "  Corinthia  " Seifert 

Band 

2.  Concerto,  D  minor  (Piano  and  Orchestra) Mozart 

1 .  Allegro 

2.  Romanza 

3.  Rondo 

Cadenzas  by  Moscheles 
Miss  May  Haines 

3.  Song — (<  Two  Grenadiers  " Schumann 

Mr.  Charges  Arnd 

4.  Premiere  Symphonie  (Organ  and  Orchestra) Guilmant 

1.  Introduction  and  Allegro 

2.  Pastorale 

3.  Finale 

Mr.  Joseph  Goulden 

5.  Recitative  and  Aria — "  With  Verdure  Clad  "( Creation )  .    .    .Haydn 

Miss  Florence  Stecher 

6.  Fantasie  and  Scotch  Airs  (Piano  and  Orchestra) Moscheles 

Mr.  James  Danenhower 

7.  Finale,  Act  2— "  Behold  the  Golden  Sun  (The  Magic  Flute)  .  Mozart 

Girls'  Singing  Class 
Miss  Florence  Stecher,  Soloist 

8.  Hungarian  Fantasie  (Piano  and  Orchestra) Liszt 

Mr.  Oscar  Biegram 

9.  Recitative  with  Chorus — 

"O  Lord  Thou  Hast  Overthrown  »  f    mj  h  j  Menddssohn 
Chorus— "Thanks  be  to  God"  \         J        J 

Combined  Singing  Classes 

Soloists— Miss  Mabel  May,  Mr.  Harmon  Beans 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Sixty-third  Term,   Tuesday 
Morning,  June  23rd,  1896,  at  10.30  o'clock. 

PROGRAM 


"  Satisfaction  March  " Keller 

Band 

Exercise  in    Reading 

First  Grade  Girls 
Sixth  Grade  Girls 

Exercise  in  Singing  at  Sight 

Boys'  Singing  Class 

Song — "America,  America" Hughes 

Boys'  Singing  Class 

Exercise  in  Drawing  and  Modeling 

Second  Grade  Boys 

Songs— a,  "The  Night" Schubert 

b,  "The  Smiling  Dawn" Handel 

Girds'  Singing  Ceass 

Hallelujah    Chorus 

Combined  Singing  Ceasses 


AWARD  OF  DIPLOMAS 

From  the  Literary  Department {£& 

From   the   Music  Department Oscar  Biegram 

From  the  Tuning  Department Oscar  Biegram 

From  the  Tuning  Department Harmon  Beans 

From  the  Tuning  Department WiEEiE   POTT 


Award  of  Harrison    Prizes   of  $25   to    Lizzie   Maxwell,  Rebecca 

Eccles,  and  Thomas  Burns,  for  "Patience,   Assiduity,   and 

Sustained  Effort   in   the  Industrial  Department" . 


'  Auld  Lang  Syne" 

By  the  School 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  f  •  •  )  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


alphabet. 


m 


nopqrstuvwx 


•  •  •      •  • 

•  •         •      •  • 

•  •      •  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  (^  #  # 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?'  (  ) 


•  •  •  • 


•  •     •  • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  •  *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 


•    •       •  • 


1  _:        46  .!    •  •        235 
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INITIAL   LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just   know   like    my 


•  •        • 


not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 


•  •        •  • 


When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en  er       for  in       ing 

•••••  •••                   •• 

••             •          ••••  ••          • 

•          •          •        ••        •             •  •        ••  •           •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %£      tion     ^ic°hr 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2;  3»  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  thev 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  )    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•    •       •  • 
•  •    •  •  •  • 


••     •     $2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y         ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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u 


V 


S 

•  V 


T3        • 
<u        a  # 


to 

fe 

c 

[/] 

rt 

•  • 

In 

u 

£ 

• 

2 

<L) 

H 

• 

Z 

o 

C 

•       • 

u 

o 

•  • 

W 

H 

•  • 

£ 

• 

0 

^ 

• 

g 

•  •  • 

h 

>_ 

•       • 

s 

o 

•  • 

£ 

£ 

•  •  • 

fc 

• 

o 

•4 

'<D 

•  • 

PM 

•^3 

•  • 

a 

«* 

* 

C 

• 

w 

<u 

• 

•    1) 


£j 


c   •  •  •   M  •  • 

.2  ••  - .  : 

•  2        •  •  •  • 


o    .      •    - 


s 


•  •  •  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 

• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Halves  or  32ds, 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 
• 

Quarters  or  6_iths, 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 

Eighths  or  I28ths, 

•  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

/ 

Octave  signs, 

•  1 

•  5 

•  4 

•  r> 

•  G 

•  5 

.  1 

•  G 

•  5 

•  6 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fin  peri  up-  sipns. 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  1 

•  2 

•  2 

•  1 

•  3 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


2 

•  •      • 


b  t>        b 


2d 


3d         4th         5th         6th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

•  • 

•               • 

•               • 

• 

• 

• 

•       • 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  «5 
3«  »6 

2« 
3*  «6 

3* 

3*      3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.             d 

trill 


8th 


left  hand 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (     •  V 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
$5  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5.  + 

2«  »5      — 
4* 


2«  «5 

3*  •  r, 


:•*:() 


:  (ratio.) 


5    2. 


■  5     = 


:•  {} 

•  • 
• 
• 

+ 

•  • 

0    • 

y 

:r[] 

•  1 
6« 

fraction. 

•  • 
• 
• 

index. 

• 

• 

• 
•  • 

> 

•  • 
• 

fc 

*6«      exPonent- 

• 
• 
•  • 

< 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

(when  alone 
varies  as. 

5.      Prime> 
•  3     sub-literal. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

factorial. 

• 
e  • 

•  • 

(when  alone 
infinity. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6^,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       *    *  *  *    *  *       "    » 

each  number;  e.g.,  6%,  .  .  •••  ••• 

RUIZES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign    /        ,6)     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

When  the  exponent  is  a  simple  numerical  fraction,  the  sign  may  be  omiited. 

II.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    3  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical;,.^.,    V  X*  +  y      I. I  .  .    '  I   I  l    .  I    '         '.'l' 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  coefficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "Braille  cell"  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  #  A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub-prime,  sub  second, sub-third,etc;  sub-literal.\3.      / 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
i-iner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 
comma  I  ). 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 

Period  (3.  .e) 

X.  Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

4  a  x  -1 


3ys 

•              • 

• 

•     •  • 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 

•  •     • 

•  •     •         •  •         • 

•  •         •               •  • 

Rules  I.,  Ill  ,  IV. 

•  • 
VI. 

•     •  •  • 

• 
•     •  • 

y   m  +  I 

2  m 

• 

• 

•       • 

•             • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  •                  •    • 

•  •  • 

Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI. 

• 
IX. 

•  •         •  • 

•  • 

x  -}-y 

6  4-x2 

•             • 
• 
•     • 

• 

•  • 

•  0 

• 

• 

• 
• 

•          •       •       •    •  • 

•  •          •    • 

•  •       •       •  • 

• 

3 

•  •    • 

•  •       •    • 

•  •    •  • 

• 
• 
•    • 

3 

Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


V  3  +  V  5       V^ x  +  y 


•    ••    •       ••    •••    •    •••    • 

••      •••       •  •••       •      • 


•      • 


Rule  VII. 


vY 


•••  •  ••         •••••  • 

•  ••  ••••      •      •••••  •• 

•  •••  ••••  ••  • 

EXAMPLES. 

x2— 6x     +     8     =     o. 
••  ••••  ••  •• 


•  •    •  • 


•  •  • 


2   (  X       I    )    (    X       2)=       ° 

•  ••             ••  ••• 

•  ••         ••••  •• 

Fraction        I        over  y      -(-      fraction 


•    •  •    •  •    •       • 

••       •       ••••       • 


•  • 


•  •       • 

•  •  •  •  • 

over  x         =          b 

•  •  • 


(*'  \f  {?=■)') 


•    •  • 


•       •  • 


•  •       •    •  •  •        • 


•    •  •    •  •  •    • 
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Z 
H 

g  . 

W  bo 


£de£| 


•    •  d 


o 


.  a 

-3.2 


O    O 
.   en 

CD  kJ 

C4^ 


a 
•Q 

.  a 


•2    ^05 


*     .2 

■S"a  'I 

22w| 

*H    hn        +J 


*d    ' 

w.a 

.2  ^12 

^53 


^  W 
P  5 
P  S 

£?* 


o  o 


<u  o  o  jj 

T3  O   O-rj 

8-3 -Si 

<!COCOr-< 


bo  i> 

CD  M 

a,d 

St 

•d--0 

d  d 

oa  o 

*-■    3 


.   .   .   ."d 


n3-d 


WW 
rdrd 


1'S 

W  oj^ 

3*J 

-  «   j3  ^O 


d  a 
,2.2 

03    03 
CJ    O  ' 

a  d 
^,'d'd 

w^-5 

<V     L,     Li 


C  bo 

a  £gj?.S  | 


t/j 


*  w  o 
C  d  H 

d         en 


^  d^ 


hIHs 


rH  rH    w 


fc  a 

d    03 
T3  Id 


d  k! 
*d 


*  3 


w 


-M     O 

a,d 

o3  +j 
CD  ~« 

P  3! 


W^    .' 

*d 

—>      w  d 
W2  o  S"S 
g-5  o  o-S 

5  pq  o  -g  W 


^3 

8  ^ 


rQ    g      ■  > 

§  tS  d  t5  »i  d  t 

9    <U    03    03    <U   O  C 

^WW  iJ-giG  .  ^ 


w 


d 


d     l?---     "^  -d  .S 


d 
o  o 


d  u  „ 
o.o.o 


en 


2d 


^^ 


So5  5 

CD  .t-  -"d 

-S  in  en 

°  c  d 

(Jhh 


5  "o  'o.a  'o 
■ 5  o  o  ^  o 
-55^,3  iH,d 

H    o   o    cu   CJ 


W!3  W 

0)    >h     CU 

»h    d    JH 

.o  o.o 

*+-C    .^H    <+-! 

°  d  ° 


<D  W 


.8 


§1 


j3 

W  pq.S 

a^:  o 

CD   o   d 

<d  ,d  o 

a^i 

r^rt  to 

2  **  d 


CD 

£t3 


«W 


a- 

d  <+-■ 

Q  ° 


.  w 


w 


..d 

.  d 
o 

"d 


•  r2 

•  -tj 

•  •  .a 

•  -W 

.      .    CD 


W 

CD 

A 

O 

■  d 

03 

•  a 

.  d 
.0 

^  a 


o    -^ 

d 

o 


n3 


l+H      CJ 

03    d 
1)  T3 

CD    CD 


.    CD 

d 

T^  en 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION, 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  to  admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  a  Uarge  number  of  brass  instruments, 
reed  instruments,  and  a  few  stringed  instruments.  Piano 
tuning  is  also  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the 
manual  training  and  work  department.  There  the  boys 
are  taught  wood-working,  bead-working,  broom  and  mat- 
tress making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the  girls, 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  crocheting, 
and  in  some  cases  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  Military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may  be 
received  for  special  instruction.     The  institution  is  neither 
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an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable  blind.  Dis- 
orderly, disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities  ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us,  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention* 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  week-day  of  the 
term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
when  it  closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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1.  David  Duffle  Wood 

By  EDWARD   E.   ALLEN. 

(From  The  Mentor,  February,  1893.) 

2.  The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind 

By  D.  D.  WOOD. 

3.  List  of  Books  in  American  Braille 


DAVID    DUFFLE    WOOD. 

Mr.  Wood  is  generally  known  as  one  of  Philadelphia's  best 
organists ;  but  those  who  know  him  well,  recognize  in  him  a  cultured 
musician,  as  great  a  teacher  and  a  composer  as  he  is  a  performer.  The 
elements  that  make  a  man  successful  in  life  are  complex  and  difficult  to 
point  out.  It  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Wood  inherits  a  talent  for  music. 
He  says  that  his  parents  were  not  musical,  neither  is  one  of  his  five 
brothers  nor  any  of  his  host  of  cousins.  In  his  case  it  seems  that 
industry,  perseverance,  intense  love  for  his  art,  and  that  genius  which 
has  been  defined  as 'the  power  of  taking  pains  are  the  qualities  which 
have  made  him  successful. 

Mr.  Wood's  parents  were  pioneers,  living  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
March  2,  1838,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  then  pioneer  district  of  Pittsburg, 
Penna.  The  father  was  a  hard-working  carpenter,  who  housed  his 
family  in  a  not  too  tightly  built  log  cabin.  This  father  had  one  quality 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  son — strength  of  will.  When  a  babe  of  a 
few  months,  the  boy  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  cold  and  inflamma- 
tion. He  continued  to  see  very  well  with  his  other  eye  until  he  was  two 
years  and  ten  months  old.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  boy,  who 
was  very  mischievous,  stole  down  the  cellar  after  his  sister,  in  order  to 
blow  out  the  lighted  candle  which  she  carried  ;  but,  alas  for  his  prank  ! 
the  girl  rose  just  as  he  was  leaning  over  her,  and  unwittingly  lifted  the 
candle  into  his  good  eye.  He  took  the  scarlet  fever  soon  after  this 
accident  and  arose  from  his  bed  totally  blind. 

The  boy  was  so  young,  however,  that  he  did  not  realize  his  loss.  He 
played  about  over  hill  and  dale  as  before.  Once  he  was  nearly  run  over 
by  a  lady  who  was  out  driving.  This  lady  became  interested  in  him,  and 
told  the  father  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia.  About 
this  time  a  delegation  of  its  pupils  and  teachers  visited  Pittsburg.  The 
father  then  resolved  to  send  the  lad  to  school.  He  came  in  the  care  of  a 
merchant,  traveling  by  canal,  the  journey  lasting  five  days  and  five 
nights.  On  October  21,  1S43,  the  little  boy,  then  five  and  one-half  years 
old,  entered  the  Philadelphia  school.  The  merchant,  an  interested 
friend,  remained  the  only  source  of  communication  with  his  home  that 
the  boy  had  for  seven  long  years. 

Although  lively  at  home,  he  became  quiet  and  subdued  at  school. 
As  a  pupil,  he  was  rather  slow,  but  very  persevering.  However,  but 
little  was  required  of  him.  His  music  studies  began  with  theoretical 
class  instruction  independent  of  the  instrument.  A  violin  was  early 
placed  in  his  hands  to  amuse  him.  He  learned  to  play  the  flute  at 
eight  years,  and  soon,  without  any  instruction  at  all,  became  flute-player 
in  the  school  orchestra.  A  year  or  two  later  he  applied  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  which  included  harmony,  to  piano  practice.  Here,  then,  are 
three  instruments  which  he  learned  to  play  without  receiving  a  single 
special  lesson. 

In  1850  the  school  organ  was  but  a  "  box  of  whistles".  Still,  the 
younger  pupils  were  not  permitted   to   touch   it.     One   day,    however, 
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(luring  this  his  twelfth  year  he  stole  some  practice  on  it,  and  succeeded 
in  playing  so  well  that  he  was  allowed  to  continue  from  that  time  ;  but  he 
received  no  lessons  in  organ  playing.  In  fact,  he  received  none  until 
his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired.  But,  as  his  time  was  extended,  he 
actually  received  six  months  of  special  instruction  in  organ  playing 
from  the  principal  instructor,  Wilhelm  Schnabel,  an  excellent  musician 
and  an  accomplished  scholar.  From  him  Mr.  Wood  received  his  inspira- 
tion to  become  a  musician.  This  six  months  of  real  instruction  is  all 
that  he  ever  received,  although  he  afterwards  obtained  a  few  special 
lessons  in  the  church  service,  which  were  of  little  value,  as  he  had  had 
abundant  practice  in  accompanying  the  singing  at  the  daily  school 
prayers.  Mr.  Wood  states  that  this  experience  helped  him  more  than 
any  teaching  could  have  done.  As  the  best  organist  of  the  school,  he 
was  continually  called  upon  to  accompany  others  in  solo  or  chorus 
work.  All  this  was  of  inestimable  value  to  him;  for  it  is  the  testimony 
of  the  best  musicians  that  all  students  of  music  ought  to  have  large 
experience  in  concerted  playing. 

Although  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  music,  this  never 
crushed  out  his  school  studies.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  great  reader.  Mr. 
James  G.  Blaine  was  his  teacher  in  mathematics  for  two  years.  Under 
him  he  studied  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
analytics  ;  and  of  his  pupil  Mr.  Blaine  once  said  that  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a 
clear  and  forceful  teacher,  and  from  him  Mr.  Wood  imbibed  his  own 
excellent  methods. 

After  thirteen  years  of  institution  life  Mr.  Wood  left  to  teach  in  the 
city.  Still,  his  connection  with  the  school  was  never  wholly  broken,  as 
he  continued  to  practice  on  its  organ  and  to  take  part  in  its  weekly 
exhibitions.  He  was  very  active  during  these  first  years  of  struggle, 
going  everywhere  about  the  city,  early  and  late,  to  give  lessons,  applying 
for  every  organ  position  that  he  learned  was  vacant  or  to  be  vacant.  He 
received  many  refusals,  but  here  his  persistence  told.  So  also  did  his 
good  sense  ;  for  even  though  he  was  without  a  position,  yet  he  kept 
himself  in  practice,  and  so  was  ready  to  grasp  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  itself.  In  his  own  words,  "This  should  be  a ,  lesson  to  our 
graduates,  many  of  whom,  falling  out  of  practice,  fail  at  the  time  when 
they  need  to  be  in  perfect  practice".  For  example,  Mr.  Wood's  first 
organ  position  was  gained  in  this  wise  :  No  one  else  could  be  found  to 
play  the  Easter  service  in  a  certain  Episcopal  church  of  the  city. 
Although  but  two  days  intervened,  he  said  he  could  do  it.  The  rector's 
wife  read  the  music  to  him,  which  he  learned  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  and 
the  rehearsal  passed  off  well.  Nevertheless,  people  were  sceptical  as  to 
the  service  itself;  but  this  passed  off  perfectly,  too.  Then  he  was  hired 
on  a  month's  trial,  and  there  he  remained  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
until  the  church  disbanded.  His  next  position  brought  him  fifty  dollars 
a  year,  his  next  nothing  ;  but  all  this  time  he  was  gaining  experience 
and  friends,  two  essentials  in  the  successful  career  of  a  rising 
musician.  His  next  church  discharged  him  (this  was  in  1864)  just  as 
he  had  completed  arrangements  with  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  where  he  grew,  in  1870,  to  be  choir-master  as  well  as  organist.  And 
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this  is  his  position  to-day.  His  choir  consists  of  a  paid,  double  quartette 
of  mixed  voices,  and  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  church  music  in  Philadel- 
phia. Three  times  have  other  churches  urged  Mr.  Wood  to  accept  a 
higher  salary  elsewhere,  but  in  each  case  St.  Stephen's  Church  has 
refused  to  allow  him  to  leave. 

Mr.  Wood  is  also  organist  and  choir-master  at  "The  Temple", 
the  huge  Baptist  church  in  this  city.  Here  he  can  play  only  on  Sunday 
evenings,  deputing  Mr.  Geibel  as  assistant  to  play  for  him  in  the  morning 
services.  The  Temple  choir  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mixed 
voices.  This  fall  the  choir  gave  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Creation",  with  full 
orchestra  and  organ  accompaniment.     Mr.  Wood  drilled  the  chorus. 

Since  1879  ue  has  been  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy.  Here  he  is  the  senior  organ  teacher,  teaching  eight 
hours  a  week.  He  is  principal  instructor  of  music  at  the  Philadelphia 
School  for  the  Blind,  giving  to  this  work  eighteen  hours  a  week  ;  and  let 
it  be  said  that  his  presence  alone  is  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils  to  follow  in 
such  footsteps  ;  for  what  one  blind  man  has  done  another  can  do. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  having  wisely  and  generously  allowed  his 
pupils  to  practice  on  its  organ,  Mr.  Wood  has  been  enabled  to  train 
more  organists  than  any  other  musician  of  the  city.  His  average  day's 
work  begins  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  six  in  the  evening.  He 
has  always  worked  hard.  He  works  just  as  hard  to-day  as  he  ever  did; 
for  he  understands  that  it  costs  as  much  effort  to  keep  a  reputation  as 
it  does  to  make  it.  When  he  was  beginning  his  career,  he  drafted 
anybody  into  the  service  of  reading  music  to  him.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  study  and  commit  to  memory  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
such  as  Handel's  "Messiah",  Haydn's  "Creation",  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah",  and  Bach's  "Well-tempered  Clavichord".  Thus  he  was 
laying  by  a  store  for  future  use.  He  always  understood  and  followed  out 
Von  Biilow's  saying  :  "There  is  nothing  easy  if  you  wish  to  do  it  well." 
Those  of  the  blind  who  would  succeed  in  the  profession  they  adopt  must 
learn  that  mediocrity  will  not  do.  To  overcome  a  very  natural  preju- 
dice in  the  seeing,  they  must  excel  other  competitors  or  consent  to  be 
left  behind  by  those  who  are  not  similarly  hampered.  Of  late  years  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Wood's  blindness  has,  in  a  way,  increased  his  repu- 
tation as  an  organist ;  for  to  the  unthinking  it  lends  to  his  performance 
the  glamour  of  the  wonderful. 

Mr.  Wood's  compositions  have  been  many,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  been  published.  Most  of  them  were  composed  for  his  own  choir, 
and  are  elaborate  and  intricate.  His  time  has  been  so  much  in  demand 
for  teaching  that  he  has  had  none  left  for  putting  the  compositions  of 
his  fertile  brain  into  shape  to  be  used  by  others. 

On  October  21,  1S93,  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  will  celebrate  his  half-century 
of  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind.  Though  he 
owes  much  to  the  school,  it  owes,  at  least,  as  much  to  him.  That  eight 
of  Philadelphia's  churches  employ  organists  who  are  blind,  is  due  to  the 
silent  influence  of  Mr.  Wood.  Certainly  the  blind  of  this  country  find 
in  him  one  of  their  own  number  to  whom  they  can  point  with  just  pride, 
saying,   "There  is  a  blind  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession". 

„...,...  Edward  E.  Ai^en. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION   OF  THE   BLIND. 


Music  has  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  which  have  for  their  object  the  education  of  the  blind  ;  and 
more  than  ordinary  attention  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  training  of  the 
pupils  in  the  study  and  practice  of  this  delightful  art. 

There  are  probably  two  reasons  for  laying  such  stress  on  the  culti- 
vation of  this  particular  branch. 

The  first  of  these,  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  most  blind 
persons,  to  secure  for  themselves  a  simple  means  of  enjoyment,  which 
will,  in  some  measure,  serve  as  a  compensation  for  the  many  pleasures  of 
which  they  are  necessarily  deprived  ;  and  in  this  they  are  generally 
much  encouraged  by  their  parents  and  friends. 

This  motive  for  pursuing  the  study  of  music — though  not  the 
worthiest — is,  nevertheless,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and  should  there- 
fore be  duly  considered.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  a  moderate 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  music,  has  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  acquire  it,  bringing  them  out  of 
themselves  into  a  more  cheerful  and  healthful  atmosphere.  And  not  only 
is  it  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  pupil  himself,  but  it 
affords  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  exercising  the  unselfish  in  his 
nature,  by  giving  pleasure  to  others,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
many  who  might  otherwise  remain  forever  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
friends. 

This  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  study  of  music  merely  as  an 
accomplishment. 

But  the  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  deal  with  the  second,  and 
by  far  the  higher  reason  for  insisting  on  the  thorough  education  of  our 
pupils  in  the  art  of  music,  namely,  that  of  qualifying  them  to  pursue  it 
as  a  noble  and  useful  profession. 

Every  one  is  not  capable  of  the  highest  musical  development ;  nor 
is  it  even  possible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  those  who 
are  qualified  for  such  development ;  still  less  can  we  predict  who  will 
succeed  professionally,  and  who  will  not.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  attaching  to  this  important  question,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting,  as  students 
of  music,  those  who,  at  all  events,  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  becom- 
ing complete  masters  of  its  many  difficulties.  The  mistake  is  too  often 
made  of  confounding  a  quick  ear,  coupled  with  some  portion  of  musical 
susceptibility,  with  genuine  talent  ;  whereas,  it  should  be  strictly  borne 
in  mind  that  real  healthful  and  vigorous  talent  contains  a  large  element 
of  intelligent  strength,  a  quality  frequently  found  wanting  in  the  other- 
wise gifted. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  age  the  musical  education  of  a 
child  should  be  commenced  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  owing 
to  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation,  the  training  of  a  blind  child  in  any 
direction,  should  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  other  children. 
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In  the  study  of  music  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
very  best  results,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  early  childhood,  when 
mind  and  heart  are  most  easily  impressed  ;  for  music  has  to  do  not  only 
with  the  intellect,  but  also  with  the  emotions. 

At  a  very  early  age — say  six  or  seven  years — the  pupils  of  our  schools 
should  be  surrounded  by  musical  influences,  should  hear  as  often  as 
possible,  and  so  far  as  their  tender  age  will  permit,  good  players,  good 
singers,  and  good  performers  of  all  kinds.  They  should  be  taught  to 
discriminate  between  the  various  qualities  of  musical  tone,  to  distinguish 
readily  the  true  from  the  false,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  the  refined  and 
beautiful  from  the  coarse  and  harsh.  They  should  be  well  drilled  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhythm  ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  instruct  and  amuse  them  at  the  same  time.  A  simple  march, 
waltz,  polka,  or  any  other  light  and  graceful  piece  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  may  be  played  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  are  called 
upon  to  mark  the  time  with  hand,  foot,  or  voice. 

The  relation  of  sounds,  with  special  reference  to  the  positions  they 
occupy  in  the  various  major  and  minor  scales,  should  be  gradually  and 
systematically  taught  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  some  hints  in  regard  to 
simple  harmony  would  be  valuable  even  at  this  early  period. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  think  and  express  themselves  musi- 
cally ;  but  at  no  time  should  the  task  be  made  irksome.  They  should 
have  a  great  deal  more  play  than  work  at  this  early  stage  ;  which  course 
is  far  more  conducive  to  musical  development  than  the  severe  routine  of 
study.  Too  many  children  have  become  discouraged,  and  formed  an 
utter  dislike  for  the  whole  study  of  music,  in  consequence  of  hard, 
relentless  teaching. 

As  to  the  much  agitated  question,  Which  of  the  two  great  systems 
in  present  use  (the  one  known  as  the  "fixed  do  ",  the  other  as  the 
"movable  do"),  is  better  suited  to  this  elementary  training,  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  For  my  own  part,  I  strongly 
incline  to  the  belief  that,  for  instructing  young  children,  and  the  masses 
in  general,  the  "movable  do  "  possesses  superior  advantages.  But  after 
all,  it  matters  little  which  method  is  employed,  provided  it  be  well 
taught ;  for  on  this,  and  this  only,  depends  the  final  result. 

Persons  possessed  of  equal  musical  gifts,  differ  widely  in  the  mani- 
festation of  those  gifts.  Talent  varies  as  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
One  shows  an  aptitude  in  the  use  of  his  fingers  on  the  key-board  of  a  piano 
or  an  organ  ;  another  is  attracted  by  the  expressive  tones  of  the  violin 
and  displays  his  skill  by  mastering  the  technical  difficulties  of  this 
superb  instrument  ;  another  exhibits  his  particular  bent  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  handles  the  cornet,  clarinet,  or  other  wind  instrument ; 
while  still  another,  who  has  not  the  disposition  or  requisite  qualities  for 
any  of  the  above  accomplishments,  succeeds  admirably  as  a  singer  or 
composer.  Of  course  it  can  hardly  be  expected  of  any  teacher  to  decide 
with  perfect  certainty  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  pupil's  talent 
is  best  suited.  In  the  first  stages  of  progress,  this  would  often  be 
impossible  ;  but  a  careful  observation  of  the  pupil's  taste  and  general 
inclination,  would  soon  help  to  point  the  way.  This  whole  subject  of 
fitness,  though  largely  one  of  experiment,  is  important  in  the  extreme, 
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and  should  be  well  considered.  Many  a  gifted  musician  has  utterly 
failed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  for  the  reason  that  in  early  life  he 
chose  the  wrong  branch  of  his  art,  or  it  was  chosen  for  him. 

The  piano  is  unquestionably  the  instrument  par  excellence  for  the 
blind  student.  The  fact  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  more  universally 
used,  and  better  understood  than  any  other  instrument,  seems  to  render 
a  knowledge  of  it  imperative.  I  therefore  recommend  careful  study 
and  practice  of  the  piano  even  to  those  who  do  not  intend,  or  can 
scarcely  hope,  to  become  brilliant  executants  ;  since  it  opens  the  broadest 
possible  field  in  the  line  of  teaching.  Besides,  many  of  the  very  best 
compositions  are  written  expressly  or  arranged  for  this  instrument,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  is  highly  desirable  for  the  sake  of  general 
musical  culture. 

Next  in  point  of  utility  comes  the  church  organ.  Technically,  this 
instrument  demands  less  skill  than  the  piano  ;  but  its  mental  difficulties 
are  far  greater  ;  and  thorough  proficiency  can  be  obtained  only  by  those 
who  possess  a  large  amount  of  mental  concentration  and  indomitable 
perseverence.  Nevertheless,  a  moderate  amount  of  practice  on  the 
organ  will  prove  of  great  benefit  even  to  those  who  intend  making  a 
specialty  of  the  piano.  "Nothing",  says  Robert  Schumann,  "helps  to 
cure  a  young  pianist  of  slovenly  habits,  so  much  as  a  little  practice  on 
the  organ". 

The  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster  is  one  that  can  be  well  filled 
by  the  blind  musician.  In  many  of  our  prominent  churches  such 
positions  are  now  occupied  by  graduates  of  our  institutions,  who,  besides 
giving  entire  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  reflect  great  credit  on  them- 
selves, and  on  the  schools  where  they  were  educated. 

The  ability  to  improvise  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  church  organist, 
and  should  be  persistently  cultivated.  Aside  from  the  educational 
advantage  derived  by  the  player  himself  in  the  pursuance  of  this 
delightful  exercise,  it  saves  committing  to  memory  an  endless 
number  of  short  voluntaries,  preludes,  interludes,  etc.,  which  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  music  in  every  church  service.  It  is  deplorable 
that  in  our  time  this  exquisite  accomplishment  has  almost  become  one 
of  the  lost  arts.  Formerly,  the  ability  to  improvise  constituted  the  one 
great  test  of  a  musician's  skill.  In  the  time  of  the  great  masters — 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  even  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Mendelssohn,  it  was  customary,  at  public  performances,  for  a 
musician  to  play,  not  what  was  written  by  another  (any  one  could  do 
that),  but  to  extemporize  as  he  went  along,  thus  expressing  his  own 
musical  thoughts. 

One  thing  which  has  led  to  the  decline  of  improvisation  is,  that 
there  is  a  greater  amount  of  written  music.  The  field  for  composition  has 
enlarged,  and  technical  difficulties  have  correspondingly  multiplied. 
Most  of  the  student's  time  is  now  occupied  in  mastering  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  his  work  ;  while  the  higher  and  more  important 
part,  that  is,  the  inner  spiritual  significance  or  feeling  is  too  often 
neglected. 

The  best  known  instruments  used  in  militarj'  and  brass  bands — such 
as  cornet,  clarionet,  baritone,  and  tuba — are  well  worth  studying.     Many 
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persons  who  could  never  succeed  as  pianists  or  organists,  are  yet 
competent  to  become  excellent  performers  on  any  or  all  of  these 
instruments.  Every  country  town  manages  to  support  at  least  one 
organized  band  ;  and  as  most  blind  persons  have  their  lot  cast  in  these 
small  communities — numbering  anywhere  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants — the  opportunities  for  becoming  members  or  even 
directors  of  such  musical  organizations  are  numerous.  Moreover,  the 
kind  of  music  required  for  this  sort  of  work  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  within  the  easy  reach  of  any  one  of  average  ability. 

The  violin — thatgreatest  of  all  instruments,  and  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  finest  shades  of  human  emotion — can  hardly  be 
classed  among  the  instruments  best  suited  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  blind  student,  at  least,  not  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Of  all 
instruments  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  learn,  and  seems  to  demand  special 
qualifications ;  therefore  it  should  not  be  seriously  attempted  except  by 
those  manifesting  a  marked  talent  for  it.  The  best  field  for  a  good 
violinist  is  usually  found  in  large  cities  ;  though  even  here  his  chances  of 
success  are  rather  doubtful,  and,  at  best,  very  limited.  He  could 
scarcely  hold  a  position  in  a  first  class  orchestra,  since  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  memorize  the  repertoire  of  such  an  organization. 

The  demand  for  solo  violinists  is  by  no  means  large  ;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  care  to  study  this  instrument  is  small,  as  compared 
with  the  students  of  the  piano.  Engagements  to  play  at  balls  or  evening 
parties  might  be  secured  now  and  then  ;  but  this  would  furnish  only  a 
scanty  subsistence.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  gifted  performers  on 
the  violin,  when  forced  to  the  verge  of  necessity,  have  ended  by  degrad- 
ing both  themselves  and  their  art.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  discouraging  those  who  exhibit  a  decided  talent  in  this 
direction.  Let  them  study  the  violin  by  all  means,  with  the  hearty 
resolve  to  make  the  best  of  their  natural  gifts. 

Th»  voice  being  the  natural  organ  of  music,  should  receive  careful 
training  from  the  earliest  childhood.  Of  course  very  young  children 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  of  singing ;  but  they  should 
be  taught  to  use  their  voices  properly,  with  a  view  to  the  best  musical 
result.  What  there  is  to  learn  about  singing  is  comparatively  little  ;  but 
that  little  requires  to  be  learned  with  the  utmost  care.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  in  good  singing  is  good  enunciation  ;  therefore  the 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  with  children  in  regard  to  the  proper  use 
of  their  voice  in  speaking.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  scarcity  of  good 
singing  voices — so  often  complained  of  by  vocal  teachers,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  changeable  climate — is  more  largely  due  to  the  absolutely 
unmusical  way  in  which  most  people  use  their  voices  in  speaking,  than 
to  any  other  cause. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  of  singing  should  be 
possessed  of  a  fresh,  true  voice  ;  particularly  when  those  to  be  instructed 
are  young  children.  The  pupils  will  naturally  try  to  imitate  the  exact 
quality  of  tone  produced  for  them  by  the  teacher  ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  hear  none  but  the  purest  tones.  When  practicable,  women 
should  be  selected  as  vocal  teachers  for  those  of  their  own  sex,  and  also 
for  young  boys  ;  while  men  should  be  chosen  to  teach  men.     The  reason 
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for  this  is  obvious  ;  for  since  so  much  depends  on  mere  imitation,  it 
follows  that  the  closer  the  resemblance  between  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
and  that  of  the  pupil,  in  the  matter  of  pitch  and  general  quality,  the 
greater  the  chances  of  success.  Of  course  there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  to  all  others  ;  but  it  holds  good  in  the  main.  A  teacher  of 
large  experience  and  sound  discretion — possessing  a  fine  voice  of  wide 
compass — often  succeeds  in  accomplishing  most  excellent  results  in 
dealing  with  intelligent  and  ambitious  pupils,  regardless  of  sex  ;  but  such 
instances  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  to  be  found  only  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos — though  in  no  sense  a  part  of  a 
musical  education — is  nevertheless,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  general 
equipment  of  a  blind  musician.  The  only  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
attainment  of  this  important  branch  of  industry  are  a  correct  ear,  a  fine 
discrimination,  and  some  mechanical  facility  in  handling  the  necessary 
tools.  Good  tuners  are  needed  in  factories  where  pianos  are  made,  in 
stores  where  they  are  sold,  in  schools,  churches,  conservatories,  and 
many  other  places  (not  forgetting  private  houses)  where  they  are  much 
used.  •Therefore  the  avenues  open  are  many  ;  and  since  first-rate  tuners 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  great;  the  success  of  an  expert 
in  this  useful  occupation  is  almost  assured. 

Some  skill  in  tuning  and  repairing  reed  organs  should  also  be 
acquired  ;  for,  though  not  requiring  so  much  attention  as  pianos,  in 
country  districts  especially,  they  are  far  more  numerous. 

In  no  department  of  study  is  the  memory  of  the  blind  student  so- 
much  taxed  as  in  that  of  music.  Here  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  com- 
prehend the  general  sense  and  drift  of  the  subject,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  matters  pertaining  to  science  and  literature.  Every  thing  must  be 
learned  in  detail,  the  exact  sounds,  the  correct  rhythms,  the  expression, 
the  best  fingering,  and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
a  proper  performance  of  the  piece  or  exercise  engaging  his  attention. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  assumed  in  the  management  of 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind,  that  those  who  are  deprived  of 
sight  are  either  naturally  gifted  with  a  compensating  development  of  the 
faculty  of  memory,  or  with  an  enlarged  capacity  of  putting  it  into 
service. 

Long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  this  assumption  is  entirely 
unfounded.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  my  daily  observation  that  the  preva- 
lence of  such  an  opinion  has  been  a  very  material  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  the  blind  student.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  prove  that 
sentiment,  rather  than  argument,  has  established  the  theory.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  sight  is  a  vital  help  to  memory. 

Take  two  children  of  equal  mental  capacity,  the  one  being  educated 
by  the  help  of  the  eye,  the  other  without  it.  The  former,  if  of  that 
active,  inquiring  disposition  most  common  in  childhood,  will  improve 
countless  occasions  to  amass  new  facts  bearing  on  his  theme,  while  the 
other  must  remain  unemployed  until  the  hour  and  the  teacher  arrive  to 
take  up  the  subject  and  carry  it  forward. 

Those  having  in  charge  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  labor  under  a 
dangerous  mistake  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  memory  is  likely 
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to  be  more  active  than  that  of  others,  when  the  facts  indicate  the 
reverse.  And  it  will  be  well  to  add  here  that  another  misconception  is 
altogether  too  common,  that  of  supposing  that  the  blind  have  excep- 
tional powers  of  concentration.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  That  they 
have  far  more  in  the  way  of  surrounding  physical  anxieties  to  distract 
the  processes  of  thought  is  self-evident.  In  some  cases  a  pupil  of 
exceptional  self-control  may  arrive  at  a  condition  of  mental  discipline 
which  will  produce  powers  of  concentration  far  above  the  average  ;  but 
the  business  of  tuition  has  always  the  average  to  deal  with. 

The  memory  should  be  thoroughly  trained  but  not  burdened.  Like 
any  physical  organ  it  may  be  greatly  improved  and  strengthened  by 
proper  use  and  exercise ;  but  may  be  utterly  paralyzed  by  over 
exertion. 

Being  deprived  of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  our 
pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  sadly  deficient  in  the  aesthetic  qualities  which  add 
so  much  grace  and  elegance  to  the  expression  of  music.  But  these 
qualities  can  be  cultivated  ;  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  direct  and 
foster  this  refining  influence.  It  is  such  an  important  factor  in  a  musical 
education.  I  would  advise  reading  to  the  pupils  the  best  works  of  prose, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  all  sorts  of  good  literature,  even  at  a  very  early  age. 
Descriptions  of  fine  scenery,  or  of  beautiful  works  of  art,  would  not  be 
amiss  in  this  connection. 

In  summing  up  this  whole  matter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  in 
detail  any  fixed  rules  for  the  guidance  of  either  teacher  or  pupil ;  but 
the  following  suggestions  may  prove  useful. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  a  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  from  a  purely  technical 
standpoint,  and  what  is  best  for  him  in  the  way  of  real  musical  develop- 
ment. For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  a  considerable  amount 
of  technical  skill  is  indispensable  to  the  right  interpretation  of  music,  it 
in  no  way  forms  a  part  of  it. 

A  child  of  twelve,  attempting  the  works  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
and  other  like  composers,  may  master  the  technical  difficulties  fairly 
well  ;  but  his  intellect  and  feeling  are  not  mature  enough  to  convey 
either  the  spirit  or  the  expression  intended  by  the  composer.  I  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pupils  should  not  be  overworked,  but 
should  have  ample  time  for  quiet  reflection.  If  they  are  to  become 
good  musicians,  they  should  not  be  forced  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
The  law  of  healthful  growth  which  we  find  in  the  natural  world,  obtains 
also  in  the  realm  of  art.     Children  must  be  children  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  use  of  some  arbitrary  system  of  point  writing  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  blind,  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity.  For  even  if  it 
were  feasible  to  commit  their  music  to  writing  in  the  ordinary  notation, 
it  would  occupy  entirely  too  much  space,  and  could  not  be  readily  traced 
by  the  finger.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  use  of  some  such 
system,  especially  the  one  known  as  "  the  Braille  ";  since  it  unquestion- 
ably possesses  superior  advantages  over  all  other  systems  used  for  this 
purpose.  But  in  the  exclusive  use  of  any  arbitrary  system,  the  one  in 
common  use  among  seeing  musicians  is  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
overlooked.     This  evil  should  be  carefully  avoided  ;  for  if  blind  persons 
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are  to  succeed  as  teachers  of  those  who  see,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  they  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  musical  notation  in 
general  use. 

Education — in  music  as  in  other  things — in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  should  be  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible.  Our  experience 
shows  that  mediocrity  will  not  do  with  the  blind  ;  if  they  would  succeed, 
they  must  excel.  Faults  overlooked  in  the  seeing,  with  us  are  made 
the  subject  of  severest  criticism.  The  general  public  is  apt  to  impute 
any  failure  on  our  part  to  ignorance  or  physical  disability  ;  while  the 
same  or  greater  short-comings  in  others,  are  passed  over  as  mere  matters 
of  accident. 

Blind  musicians  should  not  only  appear  in  public,  but  should  appear 
in  conjunction  with  seeing  musicians  of  acknowledged  talent  and 
reputation.  The  equal  footing  thus  secured  will  more  than  anything 
else,  tend  to  remove  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  which  too  often  prove 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  blind  musician's  success.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  bring  our  pupils  forward  on  every  possible  occasion,  but 
only  when  their  work  is  likely  to  be  well  done.  Indifferent  perfor- 
mances are  alike  discreditable  to  pupil  and  teacher  ;  therefore  whatever 
we  have  to  offer  to  the  public  should  be  of  the  very  best.  Mere  students 
should  not  be  brought  into  prominence  too  frequently;  this  often  produces 
in  them  an  unhealthful  excitement  which  interferes  materially  with 
their  regular  course  of  studies,  and  often  begets  a  feeling  of  utter 
disgust  for  public  performances. 

The  true  musician  should  be  a  person  of  broad,  general  culture.  He 
must  not  confine  his  knowledge  to  music  alone,  but  must  reach  out  and 
gain  a  liberal  education  along  different  lines,  which  will  surely  tend  to 
enlarge  his  ideas  and  extend  his  usefulness.  Such  culture  infallibly 
leaves  its  impress  ;  and  not  only  does  it  influence  his  art,  but  also  gains 
for  him  social  prestige.  An  accomplished  musician,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  well  educated  gentleman,  will  always  command  the  highest 
respect  ;  while  the  musician  who  knows  nothing  but  to  play  or  sing — 
no  matter  how  well — has  scarcely  half  a  chance  of  making  his  way  in 
the  world. 

The  great  masters  in  this  divine  art  were  all  men  of  liberal  culture  ; 
and  while  we  may  never  hope  to  be  great,  in  this  one  respect  we  may 
strive  to  imitate  them. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  advise  students  to  cultivate  elegance  of 
manners,  avoid  peculiarities  of  all  kinds,  and,  above  all,  to  refrain  from 
referring  in  any  way  to  their  affliction.  Such  allusions  can  do  no  possible 
good,  and  always  display  a  lack  of  delicacy. 

In  the  musical  departments  of  our  schools,  the  instruction  ought  to 
be  conducted  in  the  most  serious  manner,  with  the  intent  to  make — in 
the  fullest  sense — veritable  musicians,  and  not  mere  music  machines. 
That  a  comprehensive  course  of  study  is  now  open  in  many  places  to 
ambitious  pupils,  should  be  an  incentive  for  choosing  the  profession  of 
music  for  their  life  work.  But,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  this  decision  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  firm  resolve  to  persevere,  whatever  the  difficulties ; 
and,  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  still  to  persevere. 
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It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  greatest  talent  does  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand  with  an  equal  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  ;  so  that 
often  the  pupil  with  meagre  gifts  and  strong  determination  to  succeed, 
will  accomplish  more  toward  earning  a  livelihood  than  his  more  talented 
brother.  Instances  of  this  are  by  no  means  wanting  ;  and  the  lesson 
they  teach  is  obvious — the  lesson  of  infinite  patience  and  untiring 
industry.  Every  one's  future  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  his  own  hands  ;  it 
cannot  be  made  for  him.  If  the  great  battle  of  life  is  to  be  bravely 
fought  and  nobly  won,  it  will  not  do  to  sit  idly  down,  bemoaning  our 
fate  and  calmly  waiting  for  circumstances  to  shape  themselves  to  our 
liking.  We  must  be  up  and  doing  !  Victory  is  not  for  the  careless  and 
the  slothful ;  it  is  the  reward  of  eternal  vigilance. 

D.  D.  Wood. 

February  ist,  1897. 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  four  years.) 
March  4,  1897. 


READING. 

Vols. 
Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .       1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  Third  Reader 2 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet I 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)  (unfinished) 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) I 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) 1 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  vSteadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 
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Vols. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  ( Selected) I 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt)  (unfinished) 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks)  (unfinished)      

Five  Popular  Tales      i 

Folk  Stories i 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor I 

The  Three  Sisters, 

Prince  Ahmed, 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) ■ 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

No.  1.    Evangeline, 


} 


1 


}   • 


No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    (Longfellow)     •    .      I 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Samuel  Johnson. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21   (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 
Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
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Vols. 

The  Snow  Image. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

David  Swan. 

The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.    (Part)  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Lowell)  (pamphlet) 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 

Lost  in  the  Woods. 

Camping  Out. 
Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)    -.,...       3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,    [■       

Webster's  The  Lauding  at  Plymouth,         J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 

Longman's  English  Classics  : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    . 
Select  Poems : 

Whittier " 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Bryant     

Holmes 

Burns 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 

Wordsworth    , 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  .    .    . 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
Morituri  Salutamus. 
Keramos. 

Snowbound  (Whittier)  (pamphlet) 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) ,        1 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) 1 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 1 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) • 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) 1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 
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Vols. 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bui wer)  (unfinished) 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth 

King  Lear 

Julius  Caesar 

King  John 

Richard  III.  (unfinished) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  J    (Brander  ;Matthews) T 

of  American  Literature,       J 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 1 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson) 1 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays 1 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 1 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) ,      1 

Euthyphro. 
Apology. 
Phaedo. 
Crito. 

Macaulay 's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) I 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens) 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Mrs.  Burnett) 2 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) I 
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Vols. 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  •» 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  / 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        

The  Dog  of  Flanders        "        

Onawandah  (Alcott) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)      2 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    -> 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J       1 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet) 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Book  of  Behavior 1 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 1 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 1 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  1.    A  Book  of  Stories 1 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat  "  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 
No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe 1 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 
No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  -Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 
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Vols. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 
No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 

In  Chinese  Streets 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea .      1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 
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Vols. 

Xo.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors I 

The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

'*  Chameleon*"  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 1 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 

A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews)  .    .      1 

HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet)     ...... 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving) 1 

*The  vSettl em ent  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  ^ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >■ 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"      > 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*  First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

^Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Historical  Tales  (Morris) 3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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Vols. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  The  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 
Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt) 2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 

A  History  of  England  ( Montgomery) 3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)      1 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
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Vols. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of 
Robert  Bruce. 

Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe) i 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 2 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  D.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)      2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 
Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ( Knox  :  Heath) 3 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) 3 

Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  and  G.) 1 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book 4 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  (in  press) 

Homer's  Iliad  (in  press)  ... 

Greek-English  Vocabulary  (in  press) 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)       1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 2 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 
Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 
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Vols. 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      2 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) .... 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  ( Dr.  Wilson )   .    . 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery) 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 

An  Advanced  Speller 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)    ...        

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet) 


NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at 
Jacksonville,  Ills. 
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The  I-  ennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


FLOOR    PLANS   OK    NEW    MAIN    BUILDING. 


KEY  TO    ROOMS. 


FIRST    FLOOR 

A.  Assembly  Hall. 

B.  Board  Room. 

C.  Class  Rooms. 

D.  Dining  Rooms. 

E.  Play  Rooms. 

F.  Mending  Rooms. 
Q.  Gymnasium. 

H.  Hall. 

I.  Doctors'  Rooms. 

J.  Cloisters. 

K.  Kitchen. 


L.  Lavatories. 

M.  Store  Rooms. 

N.  Serving  Rooms. 

O.  Offices. 

P.  Piano  Rooms. 

Q.  Matron's  Room. 

R.  Reception  Rooms. 

S.  rianual   Training  and    indus- 
trial Department. 

T.  Teachers'  Parlor. 

U.  Laundry. 

V.  Bakery. 

W.  Singing  Rooms. 
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SECOND    FLOOR 

Assembly  Hall. 

Bed  Rooms  (Servants). 

Class  Rooms. 

Dormitories. 

Vault. 

Mending  Rooms. 

Gymnasium. 

Hall. 

Guest's  Room. 

Servants' 

Diet  Kitchen 


Lavatories. 

Library  and  Huseum. 

Nurse. 

Teachers'  Bath. 

Pupils'  Sitting  Rooms. 

Matron's  Bed  Room. 

Pupils'  Reading  Room. 

Teachers'  Reading  Room. 

Teachers'  Bed  Rooms. 

Printing  Room. 

Linen  Rooms. 

Wards. 

Supervisors'  Bed  Rooms. 
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Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  16,  1897. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

2T    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  16th,  i8q?. 


At  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  16th,  1897,  at  ^ve 
o'clock  p.  M. , 

Dr.  Cleemann  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Bli 
Kirk  Price  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the  Principal  were 
presented  and  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of 
Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  seem 
desirable. 

Messrs.  Robins  and  Judson  were  appointed  Tellers  to 
conduct  an  election  for  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

After  the  votes  had  been  cast  the  Tellers  reported  that 
the  following  persons  had  been  unanimously  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 

His  ExceIvI^kncy,  Governor  DANIEL  H.  HASTINGS. 


President: 

JOHN  CADWALADER.   (1870)* 


Vice-  Presidents 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT.  (1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 

GALLOWAY  C.  MORRrS.  (1880) 


Recording  Secretary : 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.  (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM   H.  PATTERSON.  (1893) 

Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.    (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.   (1890) 


Managers : 

Robert  Patterson,  (1853)  Ernest  Zantzinger,  (1890) 

William  Drayton,  (1882)  Owen  Wister,  (1891) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  (1884)  James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  (1894) 

Sydney  L.  Wright,  (1885)  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  (1895) 

J.  Willis  Martin,  (1890)  C.  Hartman  Kuhn,  (1896) 

Thomas  Robins,  (1890)  Louis  A.  Biddle,  (1896) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  ( 1890)  Oliver  B.  Judson.  ( 1897) 


'First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance: 

ARTHUR  E.  NEWBOLD,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE. 


Instruction : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,                           GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 
EDWARD   COLES,                                    THOMAS  ROBINS, 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,                               OWEN  WISTER, 
JAMES   P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 
- 

Household  : 
WILLIAM   DRAYTON,  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN.M.D.,  C.  HARTMAN  KUHN, 
OLIVER   B.  JUDSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ARTHUR   E.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee : 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNIE  C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS, 

Miss  EMILY  WHELEN,  Mrs.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 
EDWARD   E.  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 
JAMES   B.  THOMPSON. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT   E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH   R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Mary  Quinn,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Charles  E.Janvrin, 

Amelia  Sanford,         Melinda  E.  Shute,         Janet  G.  Paterson, 
Anna  E.  Roxby,  Elsie  G.  Howard,  Ellen  TJ.  Hammond, 

Leonore  E.  Davis. 

Kinder  gartner : 
Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.    Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 
Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID   D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 
Henry  Hahn,  Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Vocal. 
Belle  Small,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


MANUAL    TRAINING   AND    WORK    DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 
Jacob  Bausch,  Cane-seating. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting ,  and  Bead-work. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 


Matron:  Assistant  Matron: 

Elizabeth  J.  Hurd.  Helen  A.  Jones. 


Visiting  Physicians  : 

EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.'D.,  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 


Dentist: 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to  the 

Corporators,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


The  sum  of  work  in  the  Institution  during  the  past 
twelvemonth  presents,  save  in  two  most  important  and 
significant  points,  much  the  same  varieties  of  activity 
and  achievement  as  those  which  during  the  recent  several 
years  have  afforded  material  for  comment  and  generaliza- 
tion. The  lines  of  training  in  the  four  departments  have 
not  undergone  anv  material  change  in  direction.  No 
method  especially  new  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
in  any  of  them  ;  no  particular  system  has  been  introduced 
or  abandoned.  As  has  been  the  case  for  some  time — 
indeed  it  may  be  saict  since  the  year  when  first  the  pupils 
were  graded  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  when 
none  save  normally  trained  teachers  were  employed  to 
teach  them,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  character  of 
the  place  became  definitely  that  of  a  school  where  the 
blind  might  be  helped  rather  than  merely  an  asylum  where 
they  were  harbored — it  is  development,  and  not  innova- 
tion, that  has  been  the  prevailing  course.  Therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  four  departments — the  Kindergarten,  the 
School  proper  (or  what  might  be  termed  the  Academic 
division),  the  Industrial,  and  the  Musical — a  passing  refer- 
ence to  each  is  all  that  will  be  requisite. 

What  was  called  the  sub-primary  or  connecting  class 
necessary  in  1895,  in  1897  has  been  no  longer  so,  and  the 
Kindergarten  alone  remains :  active,  improved,  enlarged, 
it  is  not  only  busy  within  itself,  but  keeps  in  touch  with 
similar  organizations  from  outside. 

The  tendency  in  the  Academic  department  has  been 
furthered  this  year  through  the  memorizing  and  presenta- 
tion of  a  modified  version  of  Julius  Cczsar,  recited  by 
certain  of  the  pupils  before  an  audience.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  habit  of  declamation  has  been  encouraged  and 


increased.  The  general  effort  is  continuously  to  awaken 
the  taste  for  good  literature,  to  bring  good  prose  and 
poetry  into  the  immediate  lives  of  the  pupils,  rather  than 
to  render  them  skilful  at  the  mechanism  of  grammar  and 
in  the  parsing  of  a  sentence. 

The  chief  event  in  the  Industrial  department  has  been 
that  during  the  month  of  June  the  school  took  part  in  a 
public  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  Building. 
There,  at  certain  hours  throughout  ten  days,  visitors  could 
watch  our  pupils  at  their  several  occupations.  Especial 
interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Swedish  working 
in  wood,  termed  sloyd  ;  and,  beside  this,  brooms  were 
made,  chairs  were  caned,  and  hammocks  netted.  The 
printing  office  was  also  set  up  there,  with  all  its  accompany- 
ing features,  and  samples  of  the  work  produced  by  it  were 
distributed. 

The  Musical  department  is  always  energetic  and 
admirable  ;  and  that  there  should  be  nothing  marked  to 
record  of  it  is  because  its  high  level  of  intelligence  and 
care  has  been  attained  already  for  so  many  years.  For 
full  particulars  of  its  work  and  concerts,  the  Principal's 
report,  published  herein,  should  be  consulted. 

The  two  important  steps  of  progress  above  referred  to 
now  remain  to  be  set  forth.  The  first  concerns  the  mental 
and  the  second  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils ;  for 
though  bodily  health  stands  first  in  rank,  the  new  policy 
as  to  this  is  at  present  of  necessity  in  an  early  stage,  and 
its  results  are  chiefly  to  come. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  possessed  itself  of 
full  apparatus  for  printing  :  all  the  machinery  and  the 
tools  needed  to  make  the  embossed  sheets  for  words  as 
well  as  for  arithmetical  figures,  or  for  diagrams,  are  now 
at  hand,  and  not  only  serviceable  every  day,  but  it  may  be 
said  each  day  in  active  service.  The  results  of  this  acqui- 
sition are  immediate.  Whereas  in  former  days  the  pro- 
duction of  school  books  and  readers  was  scanty,  waiting 
and  lost  time  the  rule,  and  but  few  works  of  literature, 
such  as  now  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  lead 
them  to  reading  for  pleasure,  were  to  be  obtained,  this 
obstacle  is  removed,  and,  in  consequence,  supply  not  only 
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meets  but  stimulates  demand,  and  a  marked  change  in  the 
reading  habits  of  the  school  is  to  be  observed.  It  may  be 
stated  that  among  certain  blind  pupils  in  London  in  1888 
the  percentage  of  voluntary  readers  was  97  ;  it  was  7  here 
in  1891  ;  and  although  the  school  in  London  is  a  school  of 
selected  pupils,  and  therefore  this  comparison  is  not  a  valid 
test,  the  difference  between  7  and  97  per  cent,  even  so  is  a 
difference  not  only  desirable  but  easy  to  lessen  with  our 
present  bettered  facilities. 

The  second  step — a  systematized  examination  of  the 
bodies  and  organic  health  of  the  pupils — is  the  other 
important  innovation  that  has  become  this  year  a  com- 
pleted part  of  our  policy.  A  tabulated  investigation  of 
blindness,  the  causes  of  it,  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the 
subjects,  and,  beside  these,  their  physical  measurements, 
the  weight,  the  height,  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth  and  the  ears,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  eyes, — all  this  information  has  been  collected  and  par- 
ticular inquiry  made  into  the  health  histories  of  pupils  to 
the  number  of  194.  'The  averaged  results  and  measure- 
ments from  these  statistics  have  been  compared  with 
similar  measurements  obtained  from  the  investigation  of 
normal  boys  and  girls  of  equivalent  age.  Without  enter- 
ing here  into  details — which  are  set  forth  in  the  Principal's 
excellent  report — it  may  be  said  that  the  blind  in  both 
bodily  faculties  and  in  general  health  are  found  to  be 
decidedly  below  the  seeing  ;  and  that  this  will  lead  to  new 
and  special  physical  training  for  them  here  at  the  Institu- 
tion. For  this  the  facilities  are  to  come  presently,  when 
we  have  got  out  of  our  present  old  and  inadequate  quarters 
into  those  that  are  building  at  Overbrook. 

John  Cadwalader, 

President. 
Philadelphia,  December  1,  1897. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Two  years  ago,  while  hunting  for  facts  and  figures 
to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  my  paper*  on  "Tobacco 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind",  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  dearth  of  statistics  on  the  vitality 
and  general  physical  condition  of  the  blind  as  a  class. 
Nothing  could  be  got  from  life  insurance  companies,  for 
the  blind  are  rarely  insured.  Indeed,  outside  of  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Howe,  I  found  few  studies  of  blindness 
which  were  of  use  to  me.  Evidently  there  was  much 
room  for  study  of  certain  aspects  of  blindness,  and  this 
study  I  resolved  to  begin  at  once  in  our  own  school. 
Methods  were  sought  from  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  at  Worces- 
ter, Dr.  Sargent,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  from  well 
known  specialists  in  Philadelphia.  At  first  the  studies 
were  desultory,  but  last  year  they  were  confined  chiefly  to 
the  medical  aspects  of  blindness. 

Our  old  records  of  the  causes  of  the  blindness  of  past 
and  present  pupils  gave  too  often  the  condition  rather  than 
the  real  cause,  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  unqualified 
by  studies  into  antecedent  causes  of  the  atrophy.  A  new 
application  paper  requiring  detailed  answers  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  pupils'  histories  was  necessary  to  the 
newly  undertaken  study.  Such  a  questionnaire  was  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  put  into  use  seventeen  months  ago. 
From  these  papers  and  from  interviews  with  parents,  tol- 
erably full  histories  have  been  obtained  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  pupils,  past  and  present,  and  the  facts 
recorded  on  individual  cards.  The  essential  data  thus 
made  out  have  been  furnished  to  our  ophthalmologist,  who 
has  utilized  them  in  connection  with  his  recent  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  all  our  present  pupils.  Our  visiting 
dentist  has  made  individual  records  of  the  condition  of 
teeth,  mouth,  and  jaw.     The  teachers  have  made  tests  of 

^Published  in  Proceedings  of  the  XIV.  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
July  14,  15  and  16,  1896. 
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the  ear,  both  as  to  degree  of  hearing  and  as  to  musical  ear, 
and  they  have  recorded  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  measure- 
ments in  weight,  height,  and  lung  capacity.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  examination  of  the  year  is  that  made 
by  Dr.  F.  Savary  Pearce,  Instructor  of  Physical  Diagnosis 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Pearce  took  certain 
measurements  of  all  our  pupils  present  last  term  and  this, 
and  made  careful  examination  of  their  physical  condition. 
He  is  now  tabulating  the  data  and  will  soon  publish  the 
result  of  his  study.*  The  result  of  these  examinations  is 
tabulated  for  each  pupil,  making,  with  the  application 
papers,  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  his  case,  these  his- 
tories to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 

I  have  taken  part  in  most  of  the  examinations  above 
named,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  blind  as  I  had  not 
seen  them  before.  The  teachers  have  contributed  to  the 
general  study  of  the  pupils,  chiefly  as  to  mental  char- 
acteristics, and  have  written  out  diagnoses  or  character 
sketches  of  each  pupil.  The  result  of  all  our  studies  of 
physical  and  mental  conditions  convinces  me  that  too  care- 
ful teaching  and  training  cannot  be  given  to  the  blind 
children  who  attend  our  schools.  Their  inheritances  and 
previous  environment  we  cannot  change,  but  their  present 
surroundings  we  can  and  must  make  the  best  possi- 
ble. There  is  no  doubt  that  our  schools  for  the  blind 
can  accomplish  relatively  far  more  for  their  pupils  than 
the  common  schools  do  for  theirs,  because  in  our  case  there 
is  so  much  more  room  for  improvement.  Our  great  object 
should  be,  I  take  it,  to  build  up  and  train  the  pupils  as 
wrell  as  to  instruct  and  care  for  them.  Instead  of  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  our  name  should  be  Training  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  I  suggest  in  all  seriousness  that  it  would  be 
well  so  to  change  our  title.  We  are  soon  to  move  to  new 
buildings,  the  fundamental  idea  of  whose  plans  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  training  and  supervising  the  pupils  at  all 
times.  Our  school  is  for  the  blind  what  the  common 
school  is  for  the  seeing.  We  are  an  educational  establish- 
ment, and  in  no  sense  a  charity  home  or  asylum.  The 
change  of  title  would  immediately  give  the  correct  idea  of 

*  "A  Study  of  the  Blind",  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  December  i,  1897,  and  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  College  for  1897. 
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our  function,  and  we  might  hope  to  outgrow  the  name 
"  Blind  Asylum,"  by  which  we  are  generally  known  in  the 
community. 

Our  present  buildings  were  not  constructed  as  the  result 
of  any  well-thought-out  plan,  and  the  conditions  offered 
are  far  from  ideal.  We  have  no  play-rooms  but  the  corri- 
dors, and  few  sitting  rooms  other  than  bed-rooms.  There 
is  much  travel  up  and  down  stairs,  and  during  free  times 
the  pupils  naturally  scatter  over  the  Institution.  Little 
respect  for  the  house  is  felt.  Supervision  is  difficult,  and 
full  and  proper  training  impossible.  Our  new  plant  at 
Overbrook  is  after  plans  that  are  altogether  excellent. 
The  chief  excellencies  are  : 

Suburban  location,  with  ready  accessibility  to  the  city. 

Twenty-six  acres  of  land. 

Low  buildings. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  lay-out  of  the  grounds. 

There  are  four  buildings,  each  complete  in  itself. 
A  main  administration,  school,  and  living  building. 
A  kindergarten  building. 
A  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
A  principal's  cottage. 

The  chief  administrative  features  of  the  main  building  pro- 
vide FOR 
A  single  main  entrance  and  exit. 
The  complete  isolation  of  the  sexes. 
The  division  of  each  sex  according  to  age  into  three  households  on 

a  modification  of  the  cottage  system. 
Separate  sitting-rooms,  play-rooms,  and  lavatories  for  each  group. 
A  distinct  play-ground  for  each  household. 
Facilities  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the  pupils  at  all  times. 

The  chief  hygienic  conditions  are  : 

Buildings  arranged  to  admit  the  maximum  of  sunshine. 

Buildings  low ;  all  rooms  of  ample  floor  space  and  cubic  capacity ; 
modern  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating. 

A  large,  high  studded  gymnasium,  with  adjoining  dressing-rooms, 
individual  lockers,  and  bath-rooms  provided  with  overhead 
showers. 

Ample  play-grounds,  walks,  shrubbery,  and  gardens. 

Wide  cloisters  or  covered  walks  surrounding  great  enclosed  quad- 
rangles. 

Other  features  may  be  seen  through  the  study  of  the 
floor  plans  printed  with  this  report. 


COURSE    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  outline  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  four  depart- 
ments is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Kindergarten  Department  —  Work  essentially  the 
same  as  in  any  kindergarten. 

School  and  Literary  Department — Primary,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School  grade  work. 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Departments — 
(Boys),  Wood-sloyd,  Beads,  Cane,  Hammocks,  Brooms, 
Carpets,  Mattresses ;  (Girls),  Beads,  Sewing  (hand  and 
machine),  Mending,  &c. ,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Fancy 
Work,  Cooking. 

Music  Department — Theory;  Harmony,  Counterpoint^ 
Composition,  and  Musical  Form.  Practice:  Voice, 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Military  Band,  Piano-tuning. 

Physical  Training  Department — Swedish  gymnastics, 
with  apparatus  work  adapted  to  individual  needs. 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  each  study  taught  during 
the  past  year  is  here  given  : 

Literary  Department.  Boys.       Girls.       Total. 

Kindergarten  ...        9 

Reading 63 

Writing 63 

Spelling.  , 63 

Language ••*.....  32 

Grammar 31 

Rhetoric 

Literature 10 

Number 28 

Arithmetic 38 

Algebra 10 

Geometry 10 

Geography 38 

History 64 

Civics 9 

Current  News 34 

Nature  Work 40 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography 9 

Drawing — Modeling 40 
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7 

16 

75 

138 

21 

84 

75 

138 

35 

67 

17 

48 

7 

7 

i5 

25 

42 

70 

17 

55 

13 

23 

7 

17 

3i 

69 

67 

131 

9 

43 

77 

32 

72 

10 

10 

7 

16 

66 

106 

Manual  Training.  Boys.       Girls.  Total. 

Sloyd 66  66 

Cane 27             14  41 

Broom-making 28  28 

Carpet-weaving *    • 2  2 

Beadwork 24             16  40 

Crocheting 21  21 

Knitting    .    .    . 50  50 

Hand-sewing 68  68 

Machine-sewing 25  25 

Cooking        10  10 

Music  Department. 

Elementary  Music 20  20 

Piano 32  35              67 

Band 22  22 

Singing 3  35              38 

Organ 6  5              11 

Tuning •*........  12  12 

Violin 1  1 

Physical  Training. 
Gymnastics 82  65  147 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

In  our  last  annual  report  were  printed  tables  showing 
which  of  the  assigned  studies  of  the  school  the  pupils 
liked  best  and  which  they  liked  least.  Even  so  slight  an 
investigation  as  this  has  brought  about  some  serious  think- 
ing. As  a  direct  result  our  entire  history  course  was  at 
once  remodeled.  And  this  year,  partly  because  of  the 
investigation  above  mentioned,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
our  anthropometric  studies,  we  have  enlarged  and  enriched 
our  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  five  grades 
from  both  schools  now  pursuing  physiology  come  for  the 
purpose  to  a  special  science  room.  A  mounted  skeleton 
belongs  to  the  room,  and  other  anatomical  material  needed 
to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  body  is  brought  there. 
But  the  make-up  of  the  body  is  taught  only  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary — the  course  being  really  what  the  body  does  and 
how  it  does  it,  and  how  to  keep  the  body  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  health  and  achievement.  Foster's  Physiology 
Primer  has  been  embossed,  also  Dr.  Lincoln's  Hygienic 
Physiology  ;  but  far  from  being  satisfied  with  text  books, 
the  teachers  introduce  such  chemical  and  physical  experi- 
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ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  teaching. 
There  seems  to  be  much  interest  in  the  study  both  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  of  pupils. 

Special  attention  has  been  given,  too,  to  declamation. 
A  professional  reader  read  fifteen  times  before  the  school 
last  winter.  In  the  classes  the  teachers  gave  more  time 
and  attention  than  usual  to  the  study  of  selections  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  Every  week  a  pupil  from  each 
grade  recited  his  selection,  the  boys  before  the  boys'  school 
and  the  girls  before  the  girls'  school.  Once  in  a  while  the 
selections  were  occasional,  as  upon  Washington's  Birth- 
day, when  the  whole  school  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
day.  As  the  teachers  knew  that  all  pieces  desired  for 
declamation  would  be  stereotyped  for  them,  they  asked  for 
a  great  many  standard  pieces,  and  these  were  printed.  In 
the  lower  grades  the  pieces  to  be  memorized  were  selected 
by  the  teacher  and  learned  by  the  whole  class,  one  pupil 
being  chosen  to  give  it  before  his  school.  In  the  higher 
grades  the  speaker  chose  his  own  selection  and  learned  it 
under  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Lists  of  the  selections 
given  before  the  school  during  the  year  were  handed  in 
this  month,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  when 
the  pupils  chose  their  own  selections  these  were  generally 
the  old  classics  that  we  and  our  fathers  before  us  declaimed 
in  turn.  The  selections  recited  before  the  school  were 
271  in  number,  averaging  three  apiece  for  the  ninety 
pupils  who  took  part  in  the  exercise.  The  Boys'  Literary 
Society  studied  the  play  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  abridged 
for  private  theatricals,  and  spoke  and  acted  it  before 
the  school  and  their  other  friends.  All  this  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  pupils — the  study,  drilling,  memoriz- 
ing, and  recitation  of  much  good  prose  and  poetry  have 
not  only  been  educating,  but  the  mere  memorizing  has  of 
itself  tended  to  store  the  mind  with  a  fund  of  selections 
which  in  after  time  may  prove  useful  and  must  often 
prove  solacing. 

Co-ordinated  with  the  course  in  declamation  is  that  of 
class  reading.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  all 
the  grades  read  classics  chiefly,  having  embossed  for  them 
a  large  number  of  the  Classics  for  Children,  of  the  Eclectic 
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Classics,  and  of  The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  In  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  our  reading  matter  the  prin- 
ciples of  Horace  B.  Scudder's  u  Literature  in  School"  are 
borne  in  mind,  our  aim,  aside  from  the  mere  teaching  of 
reading,  being  obviously  culture  on  the  absorption  princi- 
ple. By  the  time  the  pupils  reach  the  sixth  grade  they 
are  ready  for  the  more  serious  study  of  English  litera- 
ture. Here  we  are  following  the  method  given  in  Blais- 
dell's  Outline  Studies  in  English  Classics,  demanding 
rather  close  but  sympathetic  study  of  complete  master- 
pieces, together  with  as  wide  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lives  and  times  of  the  authors  as  seems  best.  Grammar 
and  parsing  do  not  enter  into  this  scheme  of  study  ;  in 
fact,  form  is  made  secondary  to  content.  Sympathetic 
interest  is  aroused.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  a  few  representative  authors,  obtained  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teachers,  ought  to  broaden  the  minds  of 
the  students  and  prepare  them  to  read  more  and  more 
understanding^  whatever  comes  to  hand.  To  teach  dis- 
crimination in  reading  rather  than  the  history  of  English 
literature  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  primary  object 
of  any  school  for  young  people.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
classes  and  most  profitable  to  the  pupils  that  I  ever  taught 
was  a  class  of  blind  boys  in  English  literature  conducted 
in  the  way  above  described.  We  spent  three  hours  a  week 
during  a  school  year  upon  five  authors,  the  last  author 
being  chosen  by  the  class — Eongfellow,  Goldsmith,  Addi- 
son, Macaulay,  and  Shelley. 

The  regular  evening  study  hour,  begun  last  year,  has 
now  become  an  established  part  of  the  school  program. 
Our  expectations  of  the  efficiency  of  such  regular  periods 
of  study  have  been  realized.  The  occasional  attendance 
of  the  pupils  at  evening  concerts  and  lectures  is  but  a 
slight  interruption  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  study  hours. 

We  have  begun  to  furnish  the  class-rooms  with  adjusta- 
ble furniture — desks  and  chairs.  This  furniture  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  a  special  school  like  ours  where  the  pupils 
in  a  grade  vary  greatly  in  size  and  usually  tend  to  sit 
badly.  These  desks  and  chairs  can  not  only  be  raised  and 
lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  pupils,  but  can  also  be 
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placed  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  the  erect  position 
is  the  easiest  one  to  take  and  to  keep. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  principles  upon  which  our  Music  department 
is  conducted  reference  should  be  made  to  the  paper  on 
"  The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  our  Musical 
Director,  Mr.  D.  D.Wood,  which  appeared  in  the  appendix 
of  our  last  annual  report.  Music  is  the  subject  of  subjects 
into  which  our  pupils  throw  themselves  with  enthusiasm. 
The  sound  of  music  of  one  kind  or  another  reverberates 
through  our  halls  from  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  distraction  of  atten- 
tion that  ensues  is,  of  course,  bad  for  other  occupations. 
Still,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  effect  upon  the  blind  of  the 
continual  rhythm  of  sounds,  especially  those  coming  from 
the  organ,  as  profound  and  lasting.  I  deem  as  of  especial 
importance  our  constantly  recurring  morning  and  evening 
devotional  exercises,  which  we  make  largely  services  of 
song.  The  great  variety  of  beautiful  chants  and  hymns, 
in  the  singing  of  which  the  pupils  join,  must  be  deeply 
significant  to  them  in  their  shut-in  lives ;  and  the  result 
cannot  but  be  softening  and  elevating. 

These  daily  services  afford,  too,  constant  practice  to  our 
students  of  the  organ;  for  they  accompany  the  singing, 
being  carefully  drilled  to  accompany  well. 

The  musical  advantages  of  the  school  are  extended  by 
concerts  and  recitals  in  our  assembly  hall,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  weekly  concerts  given  by  the  German ia 
Orchestra  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  have  been  made  free 
to  our  students,  and  have  been  largely  attended. 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  our  course  to  prepare  the 
musical  students  to  exhibit  themselves  when  at  their  best, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-pupils.  Whatever 
of  sincere  effort  and  profound  study  one  applies  to  a  given 
performance  is  educating  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
term.  To  this  end  the  department  has  already  given 
twelve  annual  concerts  in  our  hall,  assisted  by  the  Ger- 
mania  Orchestra  as  accompanists  only.  Two  such  con- 
certs were  given  during  the  past  school  year — one  in  Octo- 
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ber  and  the  other  in  May.  The  latter  concert  was  almost 
the  final  effort  of  six  pupils  who  were  afterward  graduated 
in  June.  Their  final  effort  was  a  recital.  Programs  of 
both  concert  and  recital  will  be  found  on  pages  38  and  39. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  peculiar  conditions,  existing  two  years  ago,  which 
called  for  a  sub-primary  or  connecting  class  disappeared  at 
the  close  of  last  term  ;  the  class,  therefore,  has  been  dis- 
continued. Its  teacher,  Mrs.  Barber,  resumes  the  work  of 
her  choice  and  specialty,  the  kindergarten,  a  teaching 
which  is  even  more  her  forte,  if  anything  can  be,  than  the 
teaching  of  those  children  who  have  been  started  by 
others.  Miss  Hardy,  who  has  been  our  chief  kindergartner 
for  six  years,  has  resigned  to  be  married,  and  our  whole 
household  extends  to  her  its  best  wishes.  Since  her  com- 
ing to  the  school  the  kindergarten  has  risen  to  a  depart- 
ment, and  has  demanded  and  taken  the  best  room  in  the 
house.  What  was  before  a  large  and  bright  sunny  room 
has  been  made  still  more  cheerful  by  means  of  growing 
plants,  a  canary  bird,  glass  cases,  a  piano,  wall  pictures,  and 
such  other  little  things  as  serve  to  make  a  kindergarten 
attractive.  Miss  Hardy  made  discipline,  appearance,  and 
good  order  a  part  of  her  training — a  necessity  which  is  not 
always  observed  in  kindergartens.  Fifty-nine  of  the  pres- 
ent pupils  of  the  school  have  benefited  by  her  training. 
For  the  past  four  years  Miss  Hardy  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  whose  weekly  afternoon  meetings  have  been  held 
in  our  kindergarten  room.  Many  outside  kindergartners 
have  come  to  observe  our  class,  and  sent  and  brought  very 
many  others  to  visit  it ;  not  a  few  have  applied  to  teach  in 
it.  All  this  has  had  the  happy  result  of  bringing  our 
work  into  closer  union  with  outside  educational  work  than 
has  ever  existed  before.- 

At  Overbrook  our  kindergarten  is  to  be  a  distinct  build- 
ing, with  a  capacity  for  thirty-two  children  and  accommo- 
dations for  the  kindergartners,  officers,  and  servants  ;  in 
fact,  a  household  complete  for  all  purposes  of  schooling, 
training,  and  living.     The  plans  for  it  have  been  carefully 
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drawn.  The  kindergarten  is  to  stand  within  grounds  of 
its  own,  and  there  we  hope  to  have  all  the  conditions  of  a 
true  child  garden. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  course  in  sewing  outlined  last  year  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this.  The  younger  girls  learned  the  stitches  and 
how  to  make  them ;  the  middle  girls  worked  on  the  first 
sewing  book  and  learned  to  sew  seams  and  hem  on  the 
machine ;  and  the  older  girls  finished  the  second  sewing 
book,  and  learned  to  use  the  sewing  machine  attachments, 
tucker,  he  miner,  and  gatherer. 

The  stitches  learned  were  applied  as  follows  : 

Making. 
20  aprons,  1  gymnastic  dress, 

25  holders,  3  doll's  skirts, 

4  pairs  of  pillow  cases,  5  needle-books, 

3  night  dresses,  10  pin  balls, 
7  pairs  of  drawers,  3  mats. 

4  skirts. 

Mending. 

2  dresses,  1  jacket, 
28  pairs  of  stockings,  1  sack, 

1  cloak, 

Hemming. 

130  towels,  4  handkerchiefs. 

The  girls  made  fewer  fancy  articles  than  usual,  for 
they  were  much  interested  over  their  knitting  books. 
These  contained  directions  for  making  different  kinds  of 
lace,  together  with  samples.  Our  teachers  of  knitting  are 
often  written  to  to  supply  directions  for  making  lace  of  a 
given  pattern.  They,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of  sup- 
plying this  want  to  our  pupils  before  it  should  be  felt. 
The  girls,  of  course,  take  their  sewing  and  knitting  books 
home  with  them. 

The  list  of  fancy  articles  made  is  as  follows : 

14  knitted  wash  cloths,  1  skirt, 

3  pairs  of  suspenders,  3  yards  of  lace, 

3  pairs  of  shoes,  3  pairs  of  slippers, 

2  dolls,  dressed,  1  handkerchief-holder, 

5  sacks,  3  match  receivers. 


1  pareppa, 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  work  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment : 

193  brooms,  60  mattresses  made, 

26  cushions,  226  yards  of  carpet  woven, 

20  chairs  caned,  6  whisks, 

66  frames  caned,  19  hair  pillows. 

We  have  added  hammock-making  to  our  list  of  occu- 
pations for  the  boys.  The  list  is  now  wood-sloyd,  bead- 
work,  cane-seating,  hammock-making,  broom-making, 
carpet-weaving,  and  mattress-making. 

Michael  Crilly,  one  of  the  teachers  of  broom-making 
for  the  past  eighteen  years,  died  last  January  of  asthma. 
He  had  been  a  former  pupil  here,  was  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  and  a  faithful  instructor. 

Mr.  Hardman,  until  this  year  our  teacher  of  beadwork 
and  cane-seating,  became  teacher  of  hammock-making  and 
broom-making,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bausch,  whom  we  graduated 
last  June,  was  made  teacher  of  beadwork  and  cane-seating. 

Our  teacher  of  cane-seating  to  the  girls,  Miss  Belle 
Cole,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Institution  for 
twenty  years,  died  this  fall  as  a  result  of  hemiplegia.  She 
had  been  a  bright,  energetic  woman,  who  had  the  power 
of  making  warm  friends.  She,  too,  had  been  a  good 
teacher.  Her  place  has  just  been  taken  by  Miss  Hannah 
Hogg,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  conscientious 
or  hardworking  teacher,  or  one  who  has  striven  against 
greater  odds — blindness  and  increasing  deafness.  It  was 
on  account  of  her  increasing  deafness  that  Miss  Hogg  her- 
self proposed  to  change  her  work  from  the  literary  to  the 
industrial  department. 

Early  in  last  June  the  city  Manual  Training  Schools 
united  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  Build- 
ing. Our  school  obtained  all  the  floor  space  asked  for  and 
set  up  a  working  exhibit — three  sloyd  benches,  a  broom- 
tier,  and  a  sewing-horse.  For  several  hours  a  day  for  ten 
days  we  had  boys  there  working  at  the  sloyd,  broom- 
making,    chair-caning,    and    hammock-making.     And   we 
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also  set  up  our  printing  office — stereotype-maker,  clothes- 
wringer  press,  Braille-writers,  phonograph,  etc.,  etc.  One 
or  another  of  our  officers  was  there  during  the  ten  days 
from  morning  till  night  explaining  the  processes  of  book- 
making  and  distributing  thousands  of  embossed  and  other 
alphabet  sheets  to  the  crowds  of  people  who  thronged 
about  him.  The  whole  exhibit  attracted  much  attention, 
especially  the  sloyd  wood-working. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

The  usual  excellent  classes  in  physical  training  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  gymnasium.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  more  real  need  to  the  blind  than  this.  The 
special  work  of  the  term  has  been,  however,  in  the  line  of 
anthropometry,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  leads  to  significant 
conclusions. 

Last  year  the  teachers  measured  all  the  pupils  as  to 
weight,  height,  and  lung  capacity.  The  wet  spirometer 
used  for  taking  the  lung  capacity  is  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  use  by  Dr.  Sargent,  at  Cambridge.  After  consulting 
Dr.  Sargent,  we  charted  the  measurements  as  follows : 
Grouping  all  our  pupils  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
according  to  sex  and  age,  we  averaged  the  similar 
measurements  of  each  group,  and  compared  them  with 
Dr.  Sargent's  tables,  which  had  been  made  up  in  identical 
fashion  from  measurements  of  normal  children  and  college 
students.  The  curve  for  each  group  was  then  plotted  on 
a  skeleton  chart,  which  showed  its  standing  by  per  cents., 
as  compared  with  the  normal  standard. 

By  averaging  the  percentage  standing  of  the  boys' 
groups  figures  for  a  composite  curve  of  the  boys'  school 
were  obtained  ;  similarly  one  of  the  girls'  school.  These 
figures  are  : 

Lung 
Weight.  Height.  Capacity. 

Boys 14.50  7.12  14.65 

Girls 33.72  23.33  22.40 

The  curves  are  charted  on  the  next  page. 


^Anthropometric  Chart  (Dr.  Sargent's  System),  showing  the  relation 

of  our  pupils  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity 

to  the  normal  standard. 
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The  curve  for  any  individual  (or  group  of  individuals) 
whose  measurements  place  him  in  the  fifty  per  cent,  class 
of  those  of  his  own  age  would  fall  on  the  heavy  line 
running   down  the  centre  of   the  above   skeleton   chart. 

Only  3  of  the  78  boys  and  4  of  the  72  girls  or  4.7%  of  the  150  whose 
measurements  enter  into  the  above  composites,  actually  came  up  to  the 
normal  average  in  all  three  measurements,  and  only  5  of  the  boys  and  7 
of  the  girls  or  8  %  came  up  to  it  in  both  weight  and  height. 

In  justice  to  our  pupils  it  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Dr.  Sar- 
gent's tables  are  based  upon  measurements  of  the  pupils  of  select  schools, 
representing  the  best  families,  and  consequently  the  best  nurture. 

*  The  form  of  these  charts  is  copyrighted  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent, 
and  they  are  used  here  with  his  permission. 
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Such  a  curve  would  simply  represent  an  average  physical 
development  or  condition  in  the  measurements  taken.  The 
composite  of  our  boys  falls,  roughly  speaking,  in  the 
twelve  per  cent,  class,  namely,  thirty-eight  per  cent,  below 
the  average.  Or,  this  chart  may  read  that  only  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  individuals  measured  by  Dr.  Sargent  failed 
to  surpass  our  boys  in  weight,  height,  and  lung  capacity, 
while  eighty-eight  per  cent,  surpassed  them.  Similarly, 
the  composite  of  our  girls  puts  them  in  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  class,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  average  of 
girls  and  young  women  tested  as  to  weight,  height,  and 
lung  capacity.  It  must  be  understood  that  while  these 
statements  are  based  upon  measurements  of  a  compara- 
tively few  individuals  (150),  they  yet  represent  the  actual 
composites  of  a  whole  school.  Now,  if  our  pupils  be 
typical  of  the  pupils  in  other  American  schools  for  the 
blind,  then,  compared  with  the  normal  standard  for  girls 
and  boys  of  their  own  age,  the  blind  girls  and  the  blind 
boys  in  our  schools,  in  weight,  height,  and  lung  capacity, 
would  seem  to  be  about  twenty-five  and  thirty-eight  per 
cent. ,  respectively,  below  the  average.  This  statement  shows 
how  necessary  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools  is  that  physical 
culture  which  shall  further  develop  their  bodies  ;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  height  and  weight  are  the  two  measurements  by 
which  proper  development  is  gauged  from  infancy  up,  and 
that  lung  capacity  is  the  measurement  of  vitality. 

PRINTING. 

We  have  secured  and  placed  in  the  printing  office  the 
press,  dies,  and  other  tools  used  in  making  the  English 
Interlining  Braille  Tablet  and  the  Taylor  Octagonal  Arith- 
metic Slate  and  Type.  With  this  outfit  the  operator  of  our 
stereotype-maker  has  made  such  tablets  and  slates  as  hap- 
pened to  be  called  for.  Besides  doing  this  work,  he  has 
taken  much  other  time  from  his  printing  this  year  for 
making  the  diagrams  and  figures  needed  by  the  school ; 
for  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  machine  during  ten 
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days  at  the  Philadelphia  Bourse ;  and  for  making  experi- 
ments. * 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  print- 
ing office  during  the  past  year  : 

Large  Plates  (thirty-three  lines  each) 2,473 

Small  plates  (sixteen  lines  each) 2,605 

Title  Pages 39 

The  titles  of  the  works  embossed  on  brass  by  means  of 
the  stereotype-maker  during  the  year  in  review  are  : 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy     (Burnett) 2 

Lessons  in  English  (part)     (Lockwood) , 

Tales  from  Scottish  History     (Rolfe's  selections) 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life     (Ewing) , 

An  Almanac  for  1897 

A  Selection  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry     (Whittier) , 

Old  Greek  Stories     (Baldwin) 

Biography  of  the  Blind     (Wilson) 

Hygienic  Physiology     (Lincoln) 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science     (Gage) , 

Loyalty  and  Heroism     (From  Open  Sesame,  Vol.  III.) , 

Caesar's  Gallic  War     (First  four  books)  . 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools     (Schaeffer) , 

Glimpses  of  Europe     (Youth's  Companion) , 

Our  Little  Neighbors     (Youth's  Companion) 

At  Home  in  the  Forest     (Youth's  Companion) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales     (Ewing)       

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading     (Scudder) , 

The  Story  of  Patsy     (Wiggin) , 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) , 

Stories  from  Birdland     (Chase) 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley     (Shea)  .... 
My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers     (Holmes)  .    .        ... 


*  Our  plates  are  embossed  in  close  lines  and  on  one  surface  only. 
It  has  always  been  a  simple  matter  to  interline  plates  by  means  of  the 
stereotype-maker,  i.  e.,  to  emboss  the  lines  of  one  side  of  the  plate  be- 
tween those  of  the  other  side  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  England.  Quite 
a  little  of  what  is  known  as  "space"  is  saved  by  interlining.  We  have 
recently  received  from  London  a  book  in  INTERPOINTED  Braille— that 
is,  having  a  full  page  of  close  lined  embossing  appear  on  both  sides  of 
a  single  page,  effecting  a  saving  of  practically  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  space.  This  is  done  by  embossing  the  POINTS  of  one  side  between 
the  POINTS  of  the  other.  Interpointing  can  be  done  by  means  of  the 
stereotype-maker,  by  simply  reversing  the  plate  already  embossed  on 
one  side,  hanging  it  properly  adjusted  in  the  carriage,  and  then  emboss- 
ing the  pitted  side.  We  have  experimented  with  very  fair  results  when 
confining  ourselves  to  small  plates.  Our  present  stereotype-maker, 
though  in  pretty  good  condition,  is  yet  hardly  adjusted  nicely  enough 
to  interpoint  a  large  plate.  But  we  have  proved  that  this  is  a  perfect 
possibility. 
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Vols. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not ;  and  The  Barring  Out    (Edgeworth) i 

German  Poems  (pamphlet) 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Geometry  Diagrams  (pamphlet) .   . 

Select  Poems  (pamphlet) 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

The  English  Language  (leaflet) 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax  (pamphlet) 

Two  Sets  of  Examination  Papers 

Words  and  Music  of  Hymns  and  Carols  used  in  our  Devotional  Exercises. 

The  Ancient  Mariner I 

Selections  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation 4 

The  list  of  the  hand-written  work  done  outside,  but 
read,  corrected,  and  shellacked  in  our  printing  office,  is  as 
follows.     (There  are  at  least  two  copies  of  each  work,  one 
being  for  the  boys'  and  the  other  for  the  girls'  school) : 
Hemans's  Poems  (selections).     (Vols.  I.,  II.) 
Proctor's  Poems  (selections).     (Vols.  I.,  II.) 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.) 
A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam  and  The  Life  of  a  Looking  Glass. 
Wee  Davie. 

The  Sketch  Book.     (Volsri.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.) 
Laddie. 

The  Do-Somethings,  etc. 
Poetry  of  England.     (Vol.  I.) 
Whiter  Than  Snow,  etc. 
The  Four  Georges.     ( Vols  I. ,  II. ,  III. ) 
Aurora  Leigh.     (Vols.  I.,  II.) 
The  Talisman .      ( Vols.  I. ,  II. ,  III. ,  IV. ) 
Quentin  Durward.     (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.) 
A  Child's  History  of  England.     (Vol.  I.) 

Large  Sheets 2,563 

Small  Sheets 3,504 

SUMMARY, 

December  1,  1893 — December  1,  1897. 

Number  of  different 

books    and    pam-      i893-  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  Total. 

phlets  stereotyped        11  33  30  40  35  149 

Number    of    plates 

embossed  (small).  1,203  1,995  2,569  2,757  2,605  11,129 
Number    of    plates 

embossed  (large).  687  2,289  2,304  2,938  2,513  10,731 
Number    of    sheets 

printed  (large)  34,6i5       46,984      30,5*5       28,144       143.258 

Number    of    sheets 

printed  (small)    .  20,855       24,852       30,386      38,895       114,988 
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Number  of   pam-     1893.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  Total. 

phlets  and  leaflets 

printed,    collated, 

and  bound  by  us  .  171  160  no  340  781 

Number  of  sheets  of 

hand- written  work 

completed  ....    5,102        5,231         6,954        4,617        6,067         27,971 
Number     of    books 

printed,     collated 

by  us,  and  bound 

outside 376  465  441  290  1,572 

Number  of   blind 

hands  employed 

during  the  year  in 

connection  with 

the  printing  office 

(counting  press 

boys  as  one)    .6  9  9  7  9 

Cash  paid  for  their 

services    ....  #392.21     $403.07    $458.71     $566.92     $7324i  #2,553.32 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  STEREOTYPE-MAKER 
TO    SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  impulse  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  our 
printing  office  in  1891-92  was  largely  one  of  impatience 
and  exasperation  ;  but  it  sprang  also  from  the  then  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  school.  We  had  the  usual  library  of 
books  embossed  up  to  that  time,  but  this  did  not  suit  us  or 
meet  our  needs.  New  material  came  in  so  seldom  and 
then  in  such  small  variety  that  our  reading  classes,  for 
instance,  were  too  rarely  treated  to  something  fresh  and 
inviting.  The  work  of  such  classes  dragged  ;  the  way  the 
subject  was  taught  stifled  desire  for  general  vlountary  read- 
ing. As  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  percentage  of 
voluntary  readers  among  the  boys  in  1891  was  seven. 
Among  my  boys  in  London  in  1888  it  had  been  ninety- 
seven. 

No  one  ignorant  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  our 
school  in  1890-92  is  competent  to  judge  how  great  was  the 
burden  laid  upon  us  to  change  those  conditions.  Our  first 
great  need  was  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  the 
school  studies,  and  our  second  just  as  great  need  was  to 
provide  profitable  distractions  for  the  pupils  when  out  of 
school.     First  of  all,  we  graded  the  school,  and  then  began 
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to  employ  only  normally  trained  teachers  who  should  teach 
here  as  they  would  teach  in  the  best  schools  for  the  seeing. 
We  wished  to  make  reading  the  central  subject  of  class- 
work.  How  were  we  to  accomplish  our  wish  ?  Evidently 
only  by  providing  the  classes  with  a  set  of  fresh  reading 
books,  carefully  graded  and  embossed  so  as  to  serve  also 
as  models  for  language  teaching,  and  not  with  one  set  of 
readers  only,  but  with  a  host  of  other  matter  similarly 
embossed  for  supplementary  reading.  The  realization  of  this 
condition  meant  also  providing  for  our  second  great  need — 
free  time  distractions — books  for  general  voluntary  reading. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  conditions  seemed  a  long  way 
off  in  the  fall  of  1892,  but  the  news  of  a  great  invention 
was  even  then  already  in  the  air,  and  yet,  without  further 
delay,  wTe  boldly  began  to  emboss  for  ourselves.  Obtain- 
ing from  Edinburgh  a  hand-embossing  appliance,  we  first 
punched  the  plates  of  a  fairy  tale  or  two,  and  then  of 
"  Monroe's  New  Primer. "  This  was  soon  followed  by  "  The 
Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader."  Sufficiently  large 
editions  of  each  of  these  primers  were  immediately  struck 
of!  and  placed  in  our  first  grades.  Single  copies  of  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  stories  for  supplementary  and  voluntary 
reading  were  written  out  by  hand  or  by  means  of  the  little 
Braille-writers.  But  with  the  arrival  of  the  epoch-making 
stereotype-maker  our  printing  office  began  to  make  leaps 
and  bounds.  Here  at  last  had  come  the  means  of  realizing 
our  greatest  expectations. 

The  way  was  now  clear.  After  selecting  from  all  the 
readers  in  the  market  the  set  we  liked  best — the  "  Davis 
Readers" — we  began  printing  them.  Did  the  classes 
wait  meanwhile  until  the  books  were  embossed,  bound, 
and  placed  in  the  library?  Oh,  no.  Before  the  printer 
had  embossed  the  second  third  of  "  The  Beginner's  Read- 
ing Book  "  of  this  series,  enough  copies  of  the  first  third 
of  the  book  to  supply  all  the  pupils  of  our  first  grades  had 
been  struck  off  and  fastened  into  pamphlets.  The  advance 
sheets  of  the  "Second  Reader"  were  similarly  utilized  in 
class;  also  those  of  "Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur";  and 
just  in  the  same  way  those  of  many  another  of  the  books 
we  have  printed. 
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One  complete  set  of  "  Readers "  was  enough  for  us 
except  iii  the  first  and  the  second  grades.  Here  those  who 
have  taught  in  the  public  schools  must  know  that  with  one 
primer  or  first  reader  the  bright  pupils  know  the  book  by 
heart  before  the  dull  ones  can  read  it.  To  avoid  this  a 
variety  of  books  is  necessary.  For  more  advanced  grades 
supplementary  reading,  which  is  at  the  same  time  good 
literature,  can  be  had  in  plenty.  The  primers  and  first 
readers  furnish  about  all  the  literature  suited  to  the  begin- 
ner's need  which  is  available,  and  so  we  printed,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  "The  Riverside  Primer  and 
Reader,"  Cyr's  "The  Children's  First  Reader,"  "Verse 
and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading,"  Krackowizer's  "First 
Reader,"  "Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,"  and  selected  Fairy 
Tales.  Now  the  teacher  of  a  first  grade  begins  with 
"  Monroe's  New  Primer,"  and  she  uses  it  until  it  gets  too 
hard  for  the  average  of  her  pupils,  then  she  takes  another 
primer  and  uses  that  as  far  as  practical,  then  a  third,  if 
necessary,  before  the  class  is  ready  for  the  last  half  of  the 
"Monroe's  New  Primer."  She  introduces  the  three  or 
four  first  readers  in  the  same  way.  Or,  if  The  Bee,  for 
instance,  is  the  subject  of  one  reading  lesson  and  the 
teacher  wants  to  read  more  about  bees,  other  lessons  on  the 
bee  are  found  in  the  supplementary  books  and  used  par- 
allels. 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  stereotype-maker  has  served 
the  school.  The  history  of  the  "Monroe's  New  Primer" 
will  illustrate  one  way.  This  primer  was  one  of  the  first 
books  which  we  embossed  on  brass  by  means  of  the  punch 
and  mallet.  When  the  stereotype-maker  came  the  book 
was  embossed  afresh  ;  and  again,  after  the  second  edition 
had  been  used  a  term  and  found  open  to  criticism,  a  third 
set  of  plates  was  made  and  a  third  and  entirely  revised 
edition  of  the  book  struck  off.  How  could  this  improve- 
ment have  been  made  if  we  had  not  our  own  printing 
office  ?  Then  again,  all  the  primers  and  the  first  readers 
named  above  were  not  printed  one  after  the  other,  but  as 
one  or  another  was  actually  needed  in  class.  Very  often 
has  our  printer  put  aside  an  unfinished  book  in  order  to 
begin  some  new  book  needed  immediately.     He  has  done 
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this  this  year  and  every  year  since  we  began  printing.  In 
fact,  when  any  teacher  has  wanted  any  appropriate  matter 
for  collateral  use  in  class,  this  has  been  furnished.  For 
example,  a  teacher  teaching  the  early  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution wanted  a  map  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  In  a  few 
hours  the  map  from  Fiske's  History  was  ready  for  his  class. 
Another  wanted  the  rules  for  Latin  syntax,  with  illustra- 
tions from  a  Latin  grammar.  A  morning's  work  furnished 
these  too. 

Formerly  we  had  to  suit  our  teaching  to  the  books  to 
be  obtained  ;  now  the  books  and  the  other  printed  matter 
are  suited  to  the  pupils  and  the  teaching ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
such  printed  matter  as  is  needed  to  carry  it  out.  Our 
normal  teachers  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  public 
school  teaching,  to  plenty  of  reading  matter,  and  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  had  enthusiastic,  satisfactory  teach- 
ing, as  we  have  had  for  the  past  four  years,  had  we  been 
cramped  in  these  particulars. 

The  printing  office  was  created  for  the  school,  and  the 
school  has  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  it.  It  has  put  the 
advanced  sheets  of  dozens  of  books  into  the  classes.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  obtain  at  short  notice  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  thirty-six  copies  of  any  book  required  in  two  or 
three  classes  at  once.  It  has  replaced  in  books  the  missing, 
torn,  or  soiled  leaves.  It  has  saved  the  teacher  an  inesti- 
mable number  of  hours  of  dictation,  and  saved  this  time 
to  the  class.  It  has  supplied  written  examination  papers 
to  all  the  classes  at  their  mid-year  and  annual  examina- 
tions, and  has  done  this  for  four  years.  It  has  printed 
eight  large  maps,  a  host  of  diagrams  and  figures  for  the 
classes  in  physics  and  geometry.  It  has  supplied  special 
programs,  the  calendars  for  1894-95-96-97,  also  the  form 
and  names  of  the  official  ballot  of  the  national  election  for 
1896,  four  annual  almanacs  containing  information  for  use 
in  connection  with  our  classes  of  current  events,  a  quantity 
of  business  forms,  as  checks,  drafts,  a  sample  page  in  a 
cash  book,  letter  forms  of  all  kinds,  and  addressed  envel- 
opes. It  has  furnished  the  words  and  music  of  all  the 
hymns  and  carols  sung  at  our  devotional  services ;    also 
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embossed  the  first  floor  plans  and  the  front  elevation 
of  onr  new  building  at  Overbrook.  It  has  made  the 
evening  study  hour  both  a  possibility  and  a  practical 
success.  It  has  provided  the  classes  with  supplementary 
examples  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  during  the  past 
year  alone  has  printed  forty  special  selections  for  mem- 
orizing and  declamation.  It  has  supplied  embossed  lists 
of  the  embossed  books;  made  a  thorough  course  in  history 
possible  by  filling  our  shelves  with  books  for  collateral 
reading  and  independent  research.  Indeed,  our  printing 
office  has  fairly  created  the  literary  department  as  it  now 
is.  Finally,  it  has  brought  about  enthusiasm  for  reading — 
for  voluntary  reading — creating  the  very  distraction  which 
I  said  above  was  so  much  needed  here  in  1890-92. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  household  department 
this  year  to  call  for  special  mention.  Just  before  the  last 
annual  report  was  made,  Mr.  James  B.  Thompson  assumed 
the  duties  of  Prefect.  He  has  proved  himself  a  valuable 
officer,  being  business-like,  conscientious,  and  most  helpful 
in  every  way  in  his  power.  It  is  owing  partly  to  his 
careful  supervision  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  rooms 
that  we  have  had  less  sickness  in  the  house  this  year  than 
usual. 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 82  83  165 

Admitted 19  13  32 

Population  of  the  year 101  96  197 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year    .    .    .    <.        .    .      83  87  170 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  28  were  from  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  4  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  168  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania 
(thirty-eight  counties  represented) ;  20  by  New  Jersey ; 
1  by  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or 
by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted.— Con- 
genital, 11;  Choroiditis,  2;  Iritis,  1;  Meningitis,  2;  Oph- 
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thalmia,  i  ;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  3  ;  Optic  Atrophy, 
6;  Traumatic,  5;  Ulceration  of  Cornea,  1. 

(Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  in  Attendance 
During  the  Year  — Brain  Tumor,  1  ;  Cataract,  1  ;  Cho- 
roiditis, 2  ;  Congenital,  41  ;  Detachment  of  Retina,  1  ; 
General  Ophthalmia,  4  ;  Glaucoma,  2  ;  Granular  Ophthal- 
mia, 1  ;  Irido-Choroiditis,  1  ;  Iritis,  4 ;  Keratitis,  5 ; 
Kerato-Globus,  1  ;  Meningitis,  9 ;  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum, 57  ;  Optic  Atrophy,  29  ;  Panophthalmitis,  2  ;  Puru- 
lent Ophthalmia,  4 ;  Scarlet  Fever,  1  ;  Scrofula,  1  ;  Small- 
pox, 1  ;  Trichiasis,  1  ;  Traumatic,  22  ;  Ulceration  of  Cor- 
nea, 1.) 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  24;  other  States,  7;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  boy's  great-grandmother  and 
great-aunt  were  blind;  one  boy's  great-grandfather  was 
blind  ;  one  boy's  father,  mother,  and  brother  are  blind  ; 
one  boy's  uncle  is  blind  (paternal) ;  one  boy's  father, 
brother,  uncle  (paternal),  and  cousin  are  blind  ;  one  boy's 
brother  has  defective  vision  ;  one  girl's  sister  has  defective 
vision  ;  one  girl's  sister  was  blind  ;  one  girl's  two  brothers 
are  blind. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  household  during 
the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good,  although  there 
were  three  light  cases  of  contagious  disease,  which  were 
promptly  isolated.     All  recovered. 

Necrology. — There  have  been  two  deaths  during  the 
year:  Walter  Schmid,  aged  16  years,  who  died  at  his  home 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  Michael  Crilly,  aged  65 
years,  who  died  at  the  Institution  of  asthma.  Mr.  Crilly 
had  been  teacher  in  our  work  department  for  eighteen 
years. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us  : 

Treble  Clef  Society,  Tickets  for  Concerts. 

Miss  K.  C.  Nicholson,  Tickets  for  Concert. 

Germania  Orchestra,  Season  Tickets  for  Concerts. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Superintendent  Zoological  Gardens,  for  per- 
mission for  parties  of  our  pupils  to  visit  the  Gardens. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Rolfe's  "Tales  from  Scottish 
History." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Publishers,  ' '  Riverside  Literature 
Series,"  Nos.  30,  31,  44,  54,  59  and  70.  Also  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
"The  Story  of  Patsy." 

American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  Schaeffer's  "Bible  Readings 
for  Schools."     Also  Baldwin's  "  Old  Greek  Stories." 

Educational  Publishing  Company,  Publishers,  Annie  Chase's  "Stories 
from  Birdland. " 

To  the  Students'  Mineralogical  Club  of  Philadelphia  for  its  gift  to 
the  school  of  155  different  minerals,  numbered  and  placed  in  labeled 
trays  ;  and  for  the  great  kindness  of  some  of  its  members  who  selected 
the  specimens  and  did  all  the  work  of  setting  up  the  collection. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal, 
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LIST  OK   PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1897. 


FROM   PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890  Philadelphia. 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C,  .    . 1893  Lackawanna. 

17 15  Berkheimer,  James,     .    , 1897  Blair. 

1693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1684  Black,  John  M.,        1896  Philadelphia. 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892  Cambria. 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1524  Burt,  Guy,      1891  Luzerne. 

1711  Caldwell,  William  S., 1897  Huntingdon. 

1727  Conrad,  Elwood  D., 1897  Lehigh. 

1706  Cummings,  Joseph  A., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1690  Cronvall,  Charlie, 1896  Warren. 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886  Philadelphia. 

1518  Delfine,  Laborie,      1891  Philadelphia. 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M. 1889  Bradford. 

1556  Elliott,  William, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894  Lycoming. 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah, 1895  Berks. 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1699  Few,  Daniel  L-, 1896  Monroe. 

1713  Finnigan,  James, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1709  Frame,  Harry,      1896  Delaware. 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893  Philadelphia. 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890  Luzerne. 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C. 1896  Franklin. 

1567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1720  Haley,  Walter  J.  C, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1280  Ham,  William, 1886  Northampton. 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890  Montgomery. 

15 1 1  Hartline,  Edgar,  ....*••        ...  1891  Montgomery. 

1565  Hartwig,  John  F., 1892  Schuylkill. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897  Montgomery. 

1313  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886  Philadelphia. 

1670  Hobson,  John  K., 1895  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

1656  Hubbard,  Edwin  L.,  .    .    .    » 1695 

1701  Hull,  Morris  A 1896 

1645  Jordan,  John,        1895 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C, 1897 

1532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 

1399  Klup,  Donald  C, 1888 

1726  Iyingerman,  George  0.,      1897 

1661  Lowandowski,  Lawrence, 1895 

1730  Maitland,  Rollo  F., 1897 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F.,    .    , 1893 

1657  Martin,  Albert  F., 1895 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., 1895 

1625  Mullaney,  John,       1894 

1659  Nicholas,  David  P., .  1895 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1384  Paul,  William  B 1888 

J695  Quails,  Jesse  L.,       1896 

1647  Quier,  Charles  O., .   .    .    .  1895 

1854  Rain,  James  T., 1895 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S.,  ........    .  1896 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond,     .Si 1892 

1719  Rutman,  William  W., 1897 

1733  Sadler,  Frank  S., 1897 

1683  Shinock,  David,       1896 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C, 1892 

1502  Smith,  William  C, 1891 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1728  Stouch,  Chancey  M., 1897 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene, 1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C,       1896 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

163 1  Williams,  De  Witt  C, 1894 

1584  Worthington,  Harry  W., 1893 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received. 

1732  Anderson,  Charles  M., 1897 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L.,     .........  1888 

1646  Foster,  James  D., 1895 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R  , 1890 

1722  Hartung,  Herbert, 1897 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1679  Ireland,  Joseph  H. 1895 

17 1 8  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897 

1723  Risley,  Elton  F., 1897 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Jefferson. 

Juniata. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Lehigh. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

York. 

Susquehanna. 

York. 

Delaware. 

Chester. 

Forest. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


GIRLS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1603  Abbott,  May, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1611  Babler,  Barbara  D., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894  York. 

16S6  Barden,  Eliza  J., 1896  Chester. 

1281  Benfield,  Lillie 1886  Luzerne. 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893  Cumberland. 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  B. 1893  Philadelphia. 

1537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F 1896  Philadelphia. 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D., 1892  Lycoming. 

1655  Carver,  Hallie, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889  Philadelphia. 

1391  Deck,  Jessie, 1888  Lehigh. 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1894  Clinton. 

1731  Donnel,  Hazel  A., 1897  Lycoming. 

1606  Durang,  Elizabeth  K 1893  Philadelphia. 

1700  Eggart,  Florence, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1612  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1581  Ennis,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891  Lycoming. 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1714  Gaugler,  Lizzie  M., .  1897  Northumberland 

1667  Griffiths,  Annie, 1895  Schuylkill. 

1678  Gunning,  Mary, 1895  Philadelphia. 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1721  Ham,  Sarah, 1897  Northampton. 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890  Lancaster. 

1712  Harmony,  Mary  E., 1897  Franklin. 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891  Lehigh. 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886  Fayette. 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892  Pike. 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E., 1895  Center. 

147 1  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890  Chester. 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891  Lycoming. 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893  Northampton. 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891  Philadelphia. 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1534  May,  Mabel, 1891  Northumberland 

1710  McLaughlin,  Mamie,  .    , 1896  Philadelphia. 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E., 1889  Somerset. 

1682  Miller,  Esther  A., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1328  Moore,  Helen,       1887  Philadelphia. 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1717  Pitz,  Minnie 1897  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1725     Pogue,  Mary,         1897  Philadelphia. 

1716     Quirk,  Maggie, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1435     Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill. 

1724     Roberts,  Miriam  A., 1897  Schuylkill. 

1566     Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1729     Rogers,  Sadie,      1897  Philadelphia. 

1676     Shane,  Matilda  F., 189s  Dauphin. 

1568     Shusler,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1640     Siegel,  Rachel, 1894  Philadelphia. 

153 1     Slecta,  Annie, 189 1  Philadelphia, 

1694    Smeck,  Ella, 1896  Berks. 

1507     Spencer,  Dora, .  1891  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1261     Stecher,  Florence,       1885  Philadelphia. 

1419     Stutz,  Maria 1889  Philadelphia. 

1616     Venie,  MelindaJ., 1894  Chester. 

J593     Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629     Ward.  Mary  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1276     Welsh,  Elizabeth, 1885  Philadelphia. 

1660    Wood,  Daisy  L,.,  . 1895  Wayne. 

1674     Wright,  Mary  R. , 1895  Philadelphia. 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1551     Aur,  Emma, * 1892  New  Jersey. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1609     Brady,  Jennie,      1893  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis,  Edna  C, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  EUa  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E-,    ........    .1895  New  Jersey. 

1636     Winfield,  Mary  E.,  • 1891  New  Jersey. 

1703     Wright,  Jennie  C, 1896  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys, 85 

Girls, 78 

"163 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils  : 

Boys,    . 15  years  and  2  months 

Girls, 15  years  and  7  months 


HOME  INMATES. 

Mom»o  Admitted  Received  cfo.„c 

JNames.  r>       i  •   .    .u     u  btatcs. 

as  Pupils,  into  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  1851  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869  China. 
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Our  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Germania  Orchestra,  gave 
their  Twelfth  Annual  Concert  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion on  Monday  Evening,  May  17th,  1897. 

Program 

1.  Chorus — "  Come  Gentle  Spring  "  (The  Seasons) Haydn 

2.  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos,  op.  83 Mozart 

Cadenzas  by  Reinecke 
Allegro 

Miss  Mabee  Coevin 
Miss  Lieeie  Rendeee 

Andante 

Mr.  James  Danenhower 
Mr.  Wieeiam  Ham 

Rondo — Allegro 

Mr.  John  Cobean 
Mr.  Lee  Parks 

3.  Quartette— "The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd" Schubert 

Misses  Florence  Stecher,  Mabee  May, 
Edith  Manning,  Mabee  Coevin 

4.  Recitative   and    Aria — "The    People    that    Walked    in    Darkness 'r 

(The  Messiah) Handel 

Mr.  Charees  Arnd 

5.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus — "  Hear  My  Prayer"  ....  Mendelssohn 

Soloist,  Miss  Florence  Stecher 

6.  Organ  Solo— "Schiller  March" Meyerbeer 

Transcribed  by  W.  T.  BEST 
Mr.  James  Danenhower 

7.  "  Bridal  Chorus  " Reinecke 

Gires'  Singing  Ceass 
Accompanist,  Miss  May  Haines 

8.  Piano  Solo— "  Concertstiick,"  op.  79 Weber 

Mr.  Joseph  Goueden 

9.  '   Hallelujah  Chorus"  (The  Messiah) Handel 

Combined  Singing  Ceasses 
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RECITAL    OF    PUPILS    GRADUATING 

iin"  ctttiete,  1897. 

Program 


Organ — Toccata  in  F J.  S.  Bach 

Mr.  Joseph  Goueden 

f  a.  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  9   .   .   .    t Chopin 

Piano — 


! 


b.  Sonata  Pathetique  (1st  movement) Beethoven 

Mr.  Richard  Lee  Parks 


Song — "A  Day  Dream"        Strelezki 

Miss  Mabee  Coevin 

Piano — Sonata,  No.   2  (1st  and  2d  movements) Mendelssohn 

Miss  Lieeie  Render 

,  a.  Etude,  Op.   10,  No.  4 Chopin 

Piano—  \  .  ,  \     .     . 

Rondo  Cappnccioso,  Op.  14 Mendelssohn 

"  Mr.  John  Cobean 


: 


Song — "  Who  Treads  the  Path  of  Duty  "  (Magic  Flute)  .    ,    .    .  Mozart 
Mr.  Chari.es  Arnd 


{:: 


,  a.  Etude,  Op.  10,   No.  3 Chopin 

Piano —  \ 

La  Truite Schubert- Heller 

Miss  Mabee  Coevin 


Chorus — "Now  When  Jesus  Was  Born" Geibel 

Schooe  Chorus 
Accompanist — Miss  Mabee  Coevin 

Piano — Andante  Favori,  Op.  35 Beethoven 

Miss  Lieeie  Rendeee 

Organ — Sonata  in  D,  Op.  50,  No.  2 Guilmant 

Miss  Mabel  Coevin 

(  a.  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  2 Chopin 

Piano—  \  .  . 

Paraphrase  Rigolletto Liszt 

Mr.  Joseph  Goueden 


: 


Chorus — "Arise,  Shine  " Elvey 

Schooe  Chorus. 
Accompanist — Miss  LiEEiE  Rendeee 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Sixth-fourth  Term,  Tuesday 
Morning,  June  24th,  1897,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


Program 


Glee— "The  Miller's  Wooing" Faning 

Combined  Singing  Classes 

Essay — "  Morning  Star  "  and  "  Evening  Star  " 
Miss  Mabel  Colvin 

Piano  Solo — "  Rondo  Capriccioso  " Mendelssohn 

Mr.  John  C.  Cobean 

Exercise  in  Reading Grade  III. — Boys 

Quartette— "  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd  " Schubert 

Misses  Florence  Stecher,  Mabel  May, 
Edith  Manning,  Mabel  Colvin 

Essay — " Beethoven  and  Milton" 

Miss  Lillie  Rendell 

Organ  Solo — "  Grand  Choeur  in  E  Flat "      Guilmant 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Goulden 


AWARD     OF     DIPLOMAS. 

From  the  Literary  Department : 

Lillie  Rendell,  Mabel  Colvin 

From  the  Music  Department : 

Lillie  Rendell,  Mabel  Colvin,  Charles  F.  Arnd, 
Richard  Lee  Parks,  Joseph  H.  Goulden,  John  C.  Cobean 

From  the  Tuning  Department : 

Charles  F.  Arnd,  Joseph  H.  Goulden,  John  C.  Cobean 

Award  of  Harrison  Prizes  of  $25  /<?Eva  Landis  and  William  Elliott, 

for  "Patience,   Assiduity,    and  Sustained  Effort  in   the 

Industrial  Department.^ 

'*  Auld  Lang  Syne" 

By  the  School 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi         j        klm 
•        •  •••  •••••  ••••        ••• 

•        ••        •••        •••••  •••• 

•  •  •      •        •      • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 
••         •••••••••        •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

-••  ••  •  ••••         •      •  •      •  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( #  .  )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?,!         -  (  )       '      - 


•  •  •  • 


•  •     •  • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  •  *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  ),  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


1   .1  46  .;    ••         235 
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INITIAL  LETTERS  USED   AS  WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 


•  •        •  • 


not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents- 

'know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 


OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD    AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 


an       and      ar        ch        ed 
•  •  •        •  • 


is 


of 


on 


or 


ou 


en 


ow 


er 


st 


for 


in 


th  or 
that 


ing 


tion     ;L°h 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3,  5,  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  thev 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x 


(::) 


tvhen  standing-  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;   thus — 
••  ••       ••  ••• 

*•       *        $23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    \        J. 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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*  . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

•  •  • 

^ 

• 

cr 

a 

• 

•  • 

<u 

05 

in 

o 

1— I 

(A) 

•  • 

tan 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Q 

• 
• 

• 

o    •      • 

• 

n 

u 

£ 

• 

C 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

««j 

• 

<u 

• 

3 
0 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

•      •     •      ^         • 


<s       •  • 


•  fc 


•  a, 


*        .       °        . 


•  •  • 


s 


w  •  • 


<  . 


b/3   •       •    o 


-        •  •    3 


•       •    - 


e  :  . 


•  •  •  •  • 


•        o 


•    W  ••■   « 


e : 


•  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 


E 


Octave  signs, 


Fingering  signs, 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


•  4 

•  5 


•  4 

•  5 


•  4 


•  1 


•  1 

•  2 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


4 

•  2 


5 

•  l 

•  3 


w  or  %j         jb 
ft 


b         V     b 


2d 


•  5 

•  6 


•  6 


3d         4th         5th         6th         7th         8th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•               • 

•               • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•       • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2»  «5 
3*  *6 

2. 
3*  •« 

3* 

3*     3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  ha 
m. 

id 
d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  1. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


2«  •.". 

6* 
2* 


X 


:•  {} 


+ 


fraction. 


(ratio. 


/ 


iride 


2*  «5    2«  »5      = 

4* 

over 
•  3 


exponent. 


5#     prime, 
#3     sub-literal. 


<^-  *  *  (when  alone) 

^~~"  •  •  varies  as. 

factorial.        .1  (when  alone) 

•  •  infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   tile   fraction;    e.  g.,   6}4,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       ***  *    *  *       *    J 


each  number 


6*. 


•  •    •  •       • 
•  •       •    •  •    •  • 


RULES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign    (       .6)     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

When  the  exponent  is  a  simple  numerical  fraction,  the  sign  may  be  omitted. 

II.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    3  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g.,    y    x2  _|_  y       J.J 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub  exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  -\ 
read  prime, second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime, sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal  \3.      / 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 
comma  (^      ). 

IX.  Polynomial   numerators    and    denominators  are  enclosed  in   parentheses, 
■except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


p^C.j 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


II,  LUSTRATIONS. 

4  a  x 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


3y 


•  » •        ••  ••  ••••• 

••  ••••••  •  • 

•  •  •••        ••        •••••        •• 


m  +  1 
Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


6  -fx2 

••••  •  ••• 

•  ••  •••••  • 

•••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\f  3+  V   5  V"x  + 


Rule  VII.  yY 


•  •    •  • 


EXAMPLES. 
x2_6x     +     8     =     o     . 
•  •    •  • 


2  (  x     —     x)(x     —     2)=     °     • 


Fraction         I        over  y       -\-       fraction  I        over  x         =  b 

»  •••  •  •  ••••  • 


•  • 


■  V(^)T 


•  •    • 
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•-  O  s  'rt  XI  ."£  <u  w  2  2  ^  is  i  °;j3 


o    • 


2  «j 

c  2 

_Q  TO 

<  < 


TO"  O 


r-2  n  3 


aj 

05     3 


w,2    ^     <■>  bjO 


is  Pu 
o.S-C 


C    3 
as  a;  o 


■8  8 


p 

o 


CX! 


fl  '  a  ' 

U         O    fl 
XI       XI  p 

*j   O    cS   bJO 

£000 


03 

.5  • 

u  o 

os  a; 

a  « 


a 

b  i> 


c  S 


■S3 

be  tf> 


cg£  £   S?**^ 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION, 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-respecting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  to  admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  a  large  number  of  brass  instruments, 
reed  instruments,  and  a  few  stringed  instruments.  Piano 
tuning  is  also  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the 
manual  training  and  work  department.  There  the  boys 
are  taught  wood- working,  bead- working,  hammock  and 
broom  and  mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane 
seating ;  the  girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  mending, 
knitting,  crocheting,  and  in  some  cases  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
make  provisions  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may  be 
received  for  special  instruction.     The  institution  is  neither 
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an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable  blind.  Dis- 
orderly, disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us,  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 
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Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  week-day  of  the 
term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
when  it  closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 


The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 


The  Hall  Braillewriter. 
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Text-Books   and   English   Literature  in  American   Braille. 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  four  years.) 
February  4,   1898. 


READING.  Vol3 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .       1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader. 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) ^ 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals)  .    .    .  • 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke)    .    .    .    , 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) 1 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow- White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) 1 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 
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Vols. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  (Selected) I 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) . 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin) 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt)      

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt)  (unfinished) 

Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)  (unfinished) 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt) 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 

Five  Popular  Tales      

Folk  Stories 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  "> 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,      J 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor i 

The  Three  Sisters,   \ 

Prince  Ahmed,  J 

» 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 

Robinson  Crusoe  (  Defoe) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  -> 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    ^ongteliowJ     •    •      l 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21   (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 
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Vols 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.     Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 
Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.     The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Pieces  (Lowell)        1 
No.  31.     My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)    1 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 
Camping  Out. 
No.  44.     Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.     Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)     ...       1 
No.  70.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .    .       1 
Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott) 3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington  ,  J- 1 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth, 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 2 

Essay  on  Milton   (Macaulay) 1 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 1 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    .      1 
Select  Poems : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant 1 

Holmes 1 

Burns 1 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 1 

Wordsworth       1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  ...      1 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
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Vols. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
Morituri  Salutamus. 
Keramos. 

Snowbound  (Whittier)  (pamphlet) 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      I 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) I 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) i 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) I 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) • 

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    .    .    . 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        i 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) , 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) 1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet)       

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer) 1 

Richelieu  (Bulwer) I 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 1 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It 1 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 1 

Twelfth  Night 1 

Hamlet 1 

The  Tempest     .       1 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 1 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 1 

Macbeth ,    . 1 

King  Lear 2 

Julius  Caesar 1 

King  John 1 

Richard  III 6 

Romeo  and  Juliet I 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  I     (Brander  Matthews) 1 

of  American  Literature,       * 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) I 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 1 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self  Reliance. 
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Vols 
Representative  Men  (Emerson)      I 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays I 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon i 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation)      -      I 

Euthyphro. 

Apology. 

Pbaedo. 

Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) I 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll)  .    . I 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) I 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) I 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)       i 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) i 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin  j I 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  |  Burnett) 2 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 1 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing  1  -» 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote    Ewing)  J 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 1 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 1 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 1 

The  Xurnberg  Stove    Ouida) 1 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        1 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  "        1 

Onawandah  (Alcott) 1 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  t^Mark  Twain)      2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    ^ 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  j       x 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation  (pamphlet) 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation     1 
The  Petrified  Fern  "  "        "       "         "         "  "  1 

The  Legend  Beautiful    "  "        "       "         "         ■■  "  1 

Paenzi's  Address  "  "        "        "         "         "  "  1 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm,  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society,       >  (Marden) 1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind,      ) 
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Vols 
Education  Under  Difficulties,  \  , MarJen\ 
Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art,  * 

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) 

Book  of  Behavior 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (SchaefFer) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  I.    A  Book  of  Stories I 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 
No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe , I 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 
No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 
No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 

In  Chinese  Streets 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 
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Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Si  wo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.     Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 
No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors 1 

The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 
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Vols. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 1 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 

A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) 1 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 1 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews)  .    .      1 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving) 1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

*  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...      1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  > 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,")     ) 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

"^Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Historical  Tales  (Morris) 3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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Vols. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  The  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt) 2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

The  "  General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 

Stories  of  Missouri  ( Musick) 1 

Lives  of  Inventors  (Macomber)      1 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery) 3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green) 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) 1 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 1 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)      1 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
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Vols. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of    Randolph    Earl    of    Murray,    and   the   Death    of 
Robert  Bruce. 
Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       I 
Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 2 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of"  Nanterre. 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 

The  Second  of  September. 

Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  E.  Dole) 2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

The  Young  American     .    .    .    .    , 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 
Our  Language :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox  :  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet)  . 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)  3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) 3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  R'-etoric  (pamphlet) 

Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

The  Study  of  Woods  (Trench) 1 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &G.) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book ....      4 

Xenophon's  Anabasis c    .    . 

Homer's  Iliad 

Greek-English  Vocabulary 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets)  .    , 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) 1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 2 
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Vols. 

A  School  Algebra  (Went worth) 3 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures     "  "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 

SCIENCE. 
Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Physiology  (Cutter)   .    ^ 1 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) 1 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E very-Day  Business  (Emery) 1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet)  .  . 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller 1 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)    ...        

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1898  (pamphlet) 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet) 

NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888—  abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  and  in  Berkeley,  California. 
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